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RUSSIA EXPORTING GRAIN WHILE MILLIONS. 


August if not fed by Russian or foreign relief. This is the 
figure set by the Commission on Russian Relief, consisting 
of Allen Wardwell, Graham R. Taylor and Allen T. Burns. They 
have recently returned from a five months’ trip in Russia, and 
their summary report, issued by the National Information Bureau, 
Ine., is just out. Local estimates which they obtained in eleven 


Ae MILLION RUSSIANS will starve to death before 


_ famine districts, generally accepted there as reasonable, put the 


total number of sufferers at more than 7,500,000. After compar- 
ing reports from five other districts also severely affected by crop 


‘shortage, they estimate that perhaps two million should be added 


to that figure. Along with this news 
comes the report that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is actually exporting grain, 
a fact that stirs the indignation of the 
American press. Pressure on the Soviet 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY BY EDISON 


HEN the reporters called on 


STA Ney 


Soviet Government to make a good showhs hig.of Rusts ’s resources 


for world trade. They speak of governmental optimism which ap- 
parently still persists, but after inspecting the famine areas and 
analyzing later crop reports they are forced to the conclusion that 
the outlook for the present winter and coming spring is far worse 
than it appeared. They summarize the situation as follows: 


‘‘Put in the briefest possible way, the situation which we found 
in Russia is this: The greater part of the twenty-two million 


who were hungry in 1921-22 either sowed for the 1922 harvest 


much less than the year before, or sowed no crops atall, so that 
at best, for Russia as a whole, a considerable shortage as com- 
pared with a normal crop was to be ex- 
pected this year. Then a series of local 
disasters—drought and a variety of pests 
—cutso deeply into this year’s harvest 
that over aconsiderable part of last year’s . 
hunger area a new famine is undeniably 


Government to compel it to use the 
grain for the relief of its own starving 
people is suggested by the New York 
Tribune, and the Rochester Herald, 
noting that conditions there are ap- 
parently growing worse instead of 
better, remarks that ‘“‘that land can 
not hope for any betterment until it has 
a government which makes the needs of 
its own people its first consideration.” 

The Commission compares other 
famine estimates: 


Thomas A. Edison, on his 76th 
birthday, to learn of anything new 
from the great inventor’s busy mind, 
he told them of a discovery that will 
interest our wide-spread Digest family. 
We blushingly quote this paragraph 
of his interview from the New York 
Times: 


‘“‘Another thing you could do with 


the newspapers is to cull out a lot of 
trash. There is too much scandal 
trash in the papers, and the readers 
are losing interest. .I would have more 
in it of the kind of thing you see in 
The Literary Digest, for instance. 


the result. We found many indications 
of this new famine. The flight of hungry 
peasants from their farms to seek food 
in the cities had begun again in eastern 
Russia and southern Ukraine as early 
as October, two months after the har- 
vest. Ten deaths from starvation in 
the space of a few days in October were 
reported in a single volost (township) 
of Nikolaiev, in the Ukraine. 

‘“At the other end of the famine belt, 
in the province of Perm, 750 miles 
northeast of Moscow, the people we 
talked with seemed more concerned 
about the lack of weeds than the lack of 


‘bushels, according’ to our Department of Commerce. 


“The executive of last year’s Soviet 
Committee on Famine Relief, Kamenev, 
furnished the Commission on October 21 
with a statement indicating that 8,471,- 


no scandal.”’ 


~ 000 persons would be famine- stricken by 


January 1, 1923. Kamenev’s figures accompanied an estimate of 
1,696,200 000 bushels, which we believe much inflated.” 


In 1913 Russia’s wheat, rye, and oats totaled 3,289,528,000 
The 
figures in this article were given in ““poods,”” equivalent to 
three-fifths of a bushel, which have been turned into the 
nearest approximation to bushels in round figures. On 
November 13 the American Relief Administration’s statistical 
department in Moscow said: 


” 


“Tt would appear, from the crop reports that we have received, 
and from crop estimates outside the central authorities, that the 
figure of 8,000,000 needing aid and 1,320,000,000 bushels of crop 
is nearer the truth than (Kamenev’s figures) a crop of 1,696,200,- 


000 bushels and a surplus of 330,600,000 bushels.” 


After the wide-spread publicity which had been given all over 
the world to optimistic reports that the famine had virtually been 
conquered, press comment shows that this report has come as a 
shock to every one. The Commission suggests that the previous 
favorable estimates of this -year’s crop were due to the material 
increase in the sown area first reported and to the anxiety of the 


That has been a great success. 


_ mate of 1,401,000,000 bushels. 


It has real food. They ate the weeds so closely 
last year that too few were left to make 
acrop. Relief workers themselves, in 
November, 1922, were eating bread 
made of pigweed seed, and little else. 
In many Volga villages we were told that the grain gathered in 
August would be gone by November, January, or perhaps March, 
except for the few fortunate households which had been able to 
plow and seed larger areas than the average. Villages in Pug- 
achev. (the worst county of Samara) which we visited had 
already eaten most of their crop at the end of September. As 
many as one out of every seven or eight persons had died 


_ last year, and the survivors had no assurance of food after 


November. 

‘‘Hstimates of the total crop vary widely and are unreliable, 
but are significant as a general index to the food situation. In 
July the Soviet central statistical bureau gave Nansen an esti- 
In October its central statistical 
bureau published a revised figure for the gross crop amounting 
to 1,696,200,000 bushels. This was an increase of approximately 
20 per cent. over the July figures, in the face of serious droughts 
and wide-spread pests in some of the best producing areas. The 
statistical department of the American Relief Administration 
compared its own figures for nine provinces with those on which 
the Government based this estimate, and found that instead of 


-an increase they showed a decrease of 23 per cent. from the 


July estimate. 

“Tt is eredibly reported that the actual local estimates filed 
with the Soviet central statistical ‘bureau, and supprest by it, 
showed a total crop of 1,056,600,000 bushels instead of 
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1,696,200,000. The bureau admits that its total figures were 
loaded ten per cent. ‘for inaccuracy of information.’ The official 
figures show a surplus for all Russia (based on a computation 
of consumption needs ranging in different localities from 814 
to. 121% bushels per head per year) of 330,600,000 bushels. 
The local authorities estimated their consumption needs as many 
million bushels less than the central government’s figure, but 
even so they show a total deficit of 51,600,000 bushels. 

“We have made no attempt to estimate the total crop in- 
dependently, but we are convinced that the government figure 
of 1,696,200,000 bushels is much exaggerated. The figures 
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Map Prepared by Commission on Russian Relief. 


= FAMINE AREAS OF 1921-22 AND 1922-23 COMPARED. 


This map does not indicate the intensity of the famine in either year in the shaded 
areas. As indicated in the text, there is improvement this year; also the area free 
While 14,000,000 
were fed last year, the probability is that 8,000,000 are in need of feeding this year. 


from famine this year is in the more densely populated region. 


secured in a number of the districts visited. average nearly 25 
per cent. less than the corresponding figures in the official 
estimate. Taking all the estimates together, two conclusions 
may be drawn: first, that as compared with the 1921 crop of 
1,019,400,000 to 1,140,000,000 bushels there has been a material 
gain this year; and second, that for Russia as a whole a deficit is 
more likely than a surplus this year.’ 


The story of the children of Russia is an epic tragedy in itself 
—a tragedy which is still going on. Travelers in Siberia describe 
gangs of half-wild, naked orphans who circle aimlessly about rail- 
road sidings picking up scraps of food and then drifting on, they 
know not whither. The descriptions now are beginning to dupli- 
cate those we have read of the previous year’s famine, of which 
Fridtjof Nansen said, ‘‘It is beyond all doubt the most appalling 
that has ever happened in the recorded history of man.” The 
conclusion reached by the Commission on Russian Relief with 
regard to the situation this year is as follows: 


“In our judgment the facts we observed in Russia point in- 
escapably to the conclusion that if wide-spread suffering and death 
from starvation this year are to be prevented, American help 
must be continued on a large scale.” 


ee ET. up to the time of our departure. 
* AND AGAIN IM 192223 


In the face of this comes the astounding news that Russia is 
exporting grain. According to the Russian Special Correspondent 
of the New York Times, Walter Duranty, Russia is preparing to 
export up to ten million bushels. Arthur S. Draper in a London 
eable to the New York Tribune is authority for another 
report that the Bolshevists delivered about 250 carloads of rye 
to the Finnish Government and received payment in dollars 
at the prevailing American rate for grain. According to the 
same writer, they have 60,000 tons of rye from the east valley 
of the Volga stored in Petrograd ready for export 
to the Baltic states, and are prepared to deliver it 
to the frontier at slightly less than the American 
price. Some days ago a cable from Amsterdam stated 
that German interests had purchased from Russia 
2,400,000 ‘bushels of rye for immediate delivery. 

Naturally these reports and other similar ones, 
more difficult to authenticate, have aroused wide- 
spread condemnation from the American press. The 
Columbus Evening Dispatch, the Dayton News, 
the Troy Times, the New York Tribune, to mention 
a few, take the position that the Soviet’s exportation 
or permission to export Russian grain in the face 
of a Russian famine is, to say the least, very dis- 
turbing. 

‘What explanation,” asks the New York Times, 
“ean be given in defense of a sale of foodstuffs by 
the Soviets, even to buy agricultural implements and 
animals for next year’s plowing and cultivation? The 
practical person will ask why the surplus at home 
can not be immediately applied to the saving of life 
and then an appeal made, if need be, to America 
and the other nations for the capital necessary to 
furnish needed plows and other needed implements 
and animals and raw materials.” : 

The Report of the Commission on Russian Relief 
has this to say about the situation: 


“The announced intention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to export grain isafurther complication in the - 
foreign relief situation. Tho making frequent in- 
quiries while in Russia we learned of no exportation 
Our only knowl- 
edge of actual exports is from reports since our 
return indicating that small amounts have been sent 
into Finland and that considerable quantities have 
been stored at Petrograd and in the south, presum- 
ably for, shipment. Our information is that only a 
small part of these stocks is actually Soviet property 
and so available to the Government, without pur- 
chase, for feeding the hungry. 

“The wisdom of shipping grain out of the country, for any 
reason, while foreign generosity sends other grain in to keep 
Russians alive is certainly debatable. We have no means of 
knowing whether there will actually be any considerable amounts 
available for export. On September 30, 1922, Kamenev wrote 
a representative of Nansen a letter deprecating the reports of 
extensive exports, in which he said: 

““Of course, owing to the extensive territory of the Russian 
republic, there may be single instances of exportation of cereals, 
but I can assure you that this is a question of such inconsiderable 
quantities and at all events of such cereals as, through transport 
or other reasons, can not be utilized in the districts in need 
of bread.’ 

““At a later date he reversed his position and indicated that 
fifty million dollars’ worth of grain would be exported. Other 
estimates vary from fifteen to twenty million dollars. But it 
may be fair to discount Soviet predictions as to the amount of 
export, just as it is necessary to discount their optimism as to 
crop surplus. 

“The position of the Soviet Government regarding exports is 
that they are imperatively necessary to break the vicious circle 
already referred to—underproduction because of the lack of 
horses and plows, new shortages, famine, further killing and. 
eating of horses, continued underproduction. Quite frankly | 
the authorities state that even at the cost of many deaths. 
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from starvation this year, exporting grain is the only way to 
secure the work animals and implements needed to prevent 
many more deaths in the future. As for putting an embargo 
on the export of private stores of grain, the Government fears 
that such action would break down its new economic policy, 
of which it~ considers the 
greatest possible freedom of 
trade an essential: 


Statements that Russia was 
exporting large quantities of 
grain have been denied by 
the official agent of the Rus- 


; aes 
sian Government, whoremarks, tity ap 


according to the Manchester 
Guardian, that 


“Tt is an exaggeration to say 
that large quantities of zrain 
have been exported from Rus- 
sia. The decree authorizing 
the export of certain foodstuffs, 
which was necessary before any 
grain could be exported at all, 
was only passed about three 
weeks ago. Certain exports 
of small quantities of grain 
have been authorized; how- 
ever, the total quantity is not 
likely to exceed one or two 
hundred thousand tons. 

“The reason for export is 
that altho, taking Russia as 
a whole, there is a definite sur- 


plus of grain, this year trans- | Ys KS LZ = 
3 : 


port is still so defective that j BLACKS SEA 
districts with corn to spare can 
not come to the assistance in 
every case of districts with a 
deficit. This particularly ap- 
plies to the areas bordering on 
the Black Sea, some of which 
have had a good _ harvest. 
It is much more advisable to 
export the surplus grain from 
these districts and with the 
proceeds purchase agricultural implements and other articles 
of primary necessity. These, imported into provinces near the 
stricken areas, stimulate.trading, and permit stocks of corn be- 
coming available for the relief of the famine-stricken.”’ 
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“WHAT I'VE DONE FOR RUSSIA, I WILL DO FOR YOU!”’ 
S —Knott in the Dallas News. 
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RUSSIAN CROP SITUATION IN SECTIONS WHERE AMERICAN RELIEF OPERATES. 


In this crop map prepared by the statistical department of the American Relief Administration in Moscow 

in November, the figures in circles and the four kinds of shading refer to gross yield in poods (one pood 

equals three-fifths bushel) per head, without deduction for seed or fodder. 

or less (under three and a half bushels) of gross crop per head. A net crop of twelve poods (about seven 

bushels) per head for human consumption provides only a hunger ration. Only the A. R. A. feeding districts 
for 1921-1922, included within the heavy lines, were taken into consideration. 


The map on page 8 shows the present probable famine area as 
compared with the last year’s famine area. Through most of this 
area the Commission on Russian Relief secured their information 


at first hand. Their conclusion is that: ‘‘If ‘wide-spread 
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The black areas have six poods 


suffering and death from starvation this year are to be pre- 
vented, American help must be continued on a large scale.” 

So far the latest report on the situation comes from James B. 
Walsh, of New York, who has served with the American Relief 
Administration since last April in the famine districts, and who 
left Moscow on January 17. In the New York Times of recent 
date he is quoted as saying: 


“T was told at Ruunke, a Finnish border-town, that during 
the month preceding my arrival a total of 203 carloads (38,045 
tons) had passed over the Russian border, that the Soviets were 
starting to ship from Petrograd alone more than 4,000 tons of 
grain, and that for spring and summer delivery they would have 
available 35,000 tons.” - 


The only raw material accepted by the Soviet Government in 
exchange for grain, according to this same interview, was print 
paper for use in issuing new money. Otherwise payment must 
be made either in Finnish or American dollars. After stat- 
ing that the Russian export budget of the Board of Trade 
includes 7,000,000 bushels of wheat, rye and barley, the New 
York Times goes on to say: 


‘‘While the Soviet Government is exporting foodstuffs the 
American Relief Administration is feeding 1,500,000 children 
daily, and its program calls for the feeding of 3,000,000 when 
the peak of relief requirements is reached in May. 

“Ror the work of the American Relief Administration Con- 
gress made an appropriation of $20,000,000. For medical sup- 
plies the American Red Cross gave $3,500,000, which Congress 
supplemented with $3,789,076 worth of surplus army medical 
supplies. Up to December 14, 1922, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration had shipped into Russia more than 850,000 tons of 
foodstuffs, seeds, medical supplies and clothing.” 
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THE BRITISH DEBT—AND OTHERS 


HE OVERWHELMING VOTE by which both House 
and Senate endorsed the sixty-two-year plan for re- 
funding Great Britain’s war debt to us is hailed by the 
majority of our papers as a clear expression of national feeling. 
The settlement is further welcomed as establishing a precedent 
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AIN’T IT A GRAND AND GLORIOUS FEELING! 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 
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for our Debt Commission in dealing with the other debtor 
nations; as a step toward the settlement of the vexed reparations 
problem; and as a guaranty of growing friendship and coopera- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain. ‘‘ Various 
European governments owe the United States between eleven 
and twelve billion dollars,’ remarks the San Francisco Chronicle, 
“and with the exception of the debt of the British Government 
the United States could not now sell these debts to private 
investors for five cents on the dollar.’’ The refunding of the 
British debt, hopes Financial America (New York), ‘‘may aid 
us eventually in collecting a part at least of the six and a half 
billions owed us by other Allied nations, which at present yields 
us nothing in either principal or interest.”” The settlement, pre- 
dicts the Springfield Union, ‘‘should stabilize our future relations 
with Great Britain, and in so doing do much to bring the two 
countries into a common attitude toward the questions of 
peace and reconstruction.” 

Some members of the Administration, Washington corres- 
pondents tell us, expect to see also the French and Italian war 
debts to this country refunded before the year is out. In the 
following editorial paragraph, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce warns us against pinning our hopes on this: 


“As ‘funding’ is simply a euphemistic way of speaking of 
paying back or beginning to pay back loans, this indicates an 
optimistic state of mind in Washington, for it is not even re- 
motely possible that either of these countries will be able to repay 
its loan to the United States during the coming year. True, 
there has been some talk on the part of France that she was 
going to begin interest payments on that part of her loan which 
applies to her post-war purchases of war supplies, but as that is 
only about one-seventh or one-eighth of her total debt, this will 
make little impression on the whole. 

“The fact is that neither France nor Italy has a trade balance 
or a gold reserve sufficient to allow her to make foreign payments. 
France owes the United States a total of $3,340,000,000, or, 
exprest in franes at the present rate of exchange, 53,440,000,000 
francs. At the same time she has no method of meeting this 
payment, as her trade balance is unfavorable—i.e., imports 


exceed exports in value—and she has a stock of gold of only 
3,670,000,000 francs. 

‘‘Ttaly is in an even less satisfactory position as to her trade 
balance, but her total foreign debt is smaller than that of France. 
She owes the United States $1,648,000,000, which amounts to 
32,960,000, 000 paper lire at the present rate of exchange. As in 
the case of France, her trade balance has been steadily unfavor- 
able since the war, and she has a gold reserve of only 1,141,- 


000,000 gold. lire. 
‘It is clear, therefore, that neither of these countries can pos- 


sibly ‘fund’ its debts to America this year, and probably can 
not begin to do so for some years to come.” ; 


In the Congressional Record we find the following table of 
the amounts owed the United States by foreign governments 
on November 15, 1922: 


Loan Interest Total 


$4,135,818,358.44 $611,044,201.85 $4,746,862,560.29 
3,844,132,250.77 


Great Britain. ... 


Hrance skh Ghee 3,340,746,215.16 503,386,035.61 

Thal y,: ..; ecarteae aoe 1,648,034,050.90 284,681,434.61 1,932,715,485.51 
Belgitmens,... me - 377,123,745.94 60,073,383.65 437,197,129.59 
Russiag <3). . 2 isa 192,601,297.37 39,712,670.78 232,313,968.15 
Czecho-Slovakia 91,887,668.65 14,404,536.67 106 292,205.32 
PolanGe® c-2 ew = 135,662,867.80 17,618,809.01 153,281,676.81 
Serbiags = =~ 51,104,595.58 7,994,087.92 59,098,683.50 
Roumania....... 36,128,494.94 5,864,104.34 41,992,599.28 
Austria. .. 24,055,708.92 2,886,685.08 26,942,394.00 
SAT OCCS news raise 15,000,000.00 750,000.00 15,750,000.00 
Esthonia 13,999,145.60 2,089,625.66 16,088,771.26 
ATIROMINS oie ose = 11,959,917.49 1,677,256.88 13,637,174.37 
Finland 8,281,926.17 ~ 1,012,436.10 9,294,362.27 
Latyian f o.6 2.2328 5,132,287.14 643,576.87 5,775,864.01 
Lithuania....... 4,981,628.03 747,244.20 5,728,872.23 
HMUngary i. 2s 1,685,835.61 202,300.28 1,888,135.89 


In addition to these items Germany owes the United States 
Government, according to a Washington dispatch to the New 
York American, $256,490,825 for the costs of the American 
army of occupation on the Rhine. 

Great Britain’s settlement, remarks Representative Burton 
of Ohio, a member of the Debt Commission, ‘“‘has, as it were, 
put a spur behind the other debtor nations”; and he adds that 
“it would not be fair to Great Britain”’ to offer other debtor 
nations terms more favorable than those given her. In this 
connection, we read in the Washington Post: 


“The Anglo-American debt agreement is the strongest evidence 
of Europe’s returning vitality which has been developed since the 
Paris conference. It is proof of Great Britain’s solvency, and 
therefore it proves the possibility of making all the Allies solvent 


A BEACON FOR OTHERS. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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through the adoption of the same methods that were successful 
in Britain. When France shall rigorously eut down military 
expenditures, as England has done, and shall increase taxes, as 
England has done, the dangerous gulf between French income and 
expenditure will have been bridged, and France will then be in 
a position to arrange for payment of the debt to the United 
States. 

“The nations associated with the United States in the war are 
entitled to ‘most favored nation’ treatment in the terms for pay- 
ment of their debts. They should therefore be allowed 62 years 
in which to pay, and the rate of interest should not exceed the 
rate paid by Great Britain. France is capable of being a solvent 
nation, and so is Italy. Their governments can reorganize their 
budgets in such fashion as to include an annual sinking fund for 
the payment of the debt to America.” 


On the other hand, we are told by the New York World that 
it is ‘‘ridiculously beyond the fact’ to assume that the other 
debtor governments—France, Italy, Belgium, Czecho-Slovaka, 
Roumania, and so on—are equally placed with Great Britain 
and equally able to meet precisely the same terms of interest 
and time of payment as Great Britain has engaged to meet. 
And the Cleveland Plain Dealer agrees that— 


“The British debt and the debts of the other European nations 
are, as a matter of fact, different. England went into the war a rich 
_ereditor nation and came out still a creditor nation, tho with her 
foreign investments substantially reduced. France went in as a 
small creditor and came out a heavy debtor. It ison economic 
grounds indefensible to say that a common ally should not deal 
with the latter on terms substantially easier than those imposed 
upon the former.” 


Opponents of the British-American debt-refunding plan com- 
plained that it would tie us ‘‘to the fortunes of the British Em- 
pire for nearly two-thirds of a century.’’ These are the words of 
Senator Reed of Missouri. Such financial bonds between Great 
Britain and the United States, argues Senator La Follette of 
Wisconsin, will prove ‘‘stronger even than the ties of blood.” 
But the alarm of these Senators does not seem to be widely 
shared by our press. In fact, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
speaks for many of its contemporaries when it welcomes the 
debt agreement as ‘‘in effect sealing a pact of friendship with the 
British people.’’ This Virginia paper goes on to say: 


“Not even the ‘tail-twisting’ done by Senators Reed and 
McKellar can detract from the significance of the aspect of the 
funding agreement. Outgivings from those sources do not reflect 
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—Brown in the Chicago Daily News 


true American sentiment any more than Horatio Bottomley 
spoke the real British mind. Other men and other events belie 
them. A real expression of friendly sentiment between the two 
peoples is found not only in the very settlement of a vexing ques- 
tion but also in the fact that mutual concessions were made in 
arriving at the terms. When two nations can give and take 
in a matter involving nearly five billions, there is reason to 
believe that they understand each other as well as any two 
nations can.” 


In fact, says Harold Phelps Stokes in a Washington dispatch 
to the New York Evening Post, the Anglo-American debt agree- 
ment ‘‘marks the culmination of the settlement of a number of 
controversies between the two countries and is, at the same time, 
an augury of future harmony and further cooperation.” He 
goes on to say: 


‘“There are few outstanding controversies left between the two 
countries. To be sure, the debt settlement is not,satisfactory to 
everybody in Great Britain, any more than it is satisfactory to 
everybody over here. Lloyd George is the latest recruit to the 
ranks of those who complain of it. Then there are many British 
business men who do not like our tariff, just as there are many 
American business men who don’t like some of the British tariffs 
—the export duty on rubber from the British colonies, for in- 
stance. Senators like Reed of Missouri will continue twisting the 
lion’s tail to their heart’s content, and the professional pro- 
Trish agitator we have with us still. 

“But these are tolerable evils, and they need not stand in the 
way of what the future has in store by way of cooperation be- 
tween the two countries. There are some who would like to see 
the United States and Great Britain partners in form as well as in 
fact. The hopes of those who seek a formal alliance are never 
likely to be realized. Moreover, under the present administration 
there will probably be no explicit bond of cooperation, either 
through the League of Nations or otherwise. But the two great 
solvent nations having settled their own controversies amicably 
ean hardly look out upon the distraught continent of Europe 
without a common approach to Europe’s pressing problems.”’ 


Many Americans ‘‘have tenderer feelings toward this or 
that European nation than they have toward England,’ re- 
marks the Boston Globe, but— 


“Tf England pays as promised and the others forget even to 
talk about paying, America will be bound to England by one of 
the strongest of this world’s alliances—the cement of interest- 
bearing bonds. The nations which do not pay may send out 
their special pleaders and cover the forty-eight States with 
their propaganda, but semi-annual bank drafts will speak 
louder. Money talks.” 
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CARRYING COALS TO CANADA 


INTER IS ALWAYS WINTER in northern New 

\ \ York, and this year, with more snow and zero weather 

than usual, the coal shortage has brought on serious 

suffering. General Goethals, State Fuel Administrator, went 
through this region and, as the New York Times puts it, saw the 
people ‘‘short of anthracite, conscientiously using coal substi- 
tutes, shivering and discouraged as they saw their schools and 
churches closed for lack of heat, and yet compelled to watch 
from their windows train after train of coal speeding toward 
Canada.”’ Worse yet, trains of coal cars billed for the Dominion 
have been left standing on sidings a few rods away from chilly 
stoves and empty cellars. Soa great ery goes up for an embargo 
on coal exports to Canada. The Governor of the State and the 
State Fuel Administrator have passed on the demand. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been asked to give 
priority for coal shipments to northern 
New York and New England. And 
while the official wheels are slowly 
turning and General Goethals de- 
mands ‘‘action, not conferences,” the 
people have begun to act. In one 
village three carloads of Canada- 
bound coal are seized and distributed 
to shivering consumers. The city 
officials of Saratoga Springs formally 
take over a coal train on the way to 
Canada, and put the coal where it is 
needed most. The press of northern 
New York keep up the eall for an 
embargo, altho papers elsewhere in 
the State are inclined to deprecate 
it. In Canada newspapers protest 
that Canada has taken no more than 
its share; they seem to have no appre- 
hensions of any embargo action, but 
are convinced by the hue and ery that 
it is a bad thing to be so dependent as 
Canada is upon foreign fuel supplies. 

While ‘‘men whose houses are cold and whose families are 
menaced are not going to stand around immovable while coal 
trains pass by and least of all when ears of coal are side-tracked 
from the inability of the roads to keep their roads moving into 
use,” the New York World insists that any embargo against 
Canada is “inhuman, mischievous and -unnecessary.” An 
embargo, explains The World, ‘‘takes it for granted that in an 
emergency nobody has any rights except citizens of the United 
States. But Canadians are human like ourselves and they have 
even greater need of fuel. We have supplied them with anthra- 
cite in the past and we should continue to supply them in due 
proportion.” The Brooklyn Kagle notes that ‘‘it is through W. 
T. Magrath, former War Fuel Administrator, Canada declares 
that whatever the United States may do about the coal, she will 
not think of retaliating by cutting off electric power from the 
Canada side of Niagara Falls.” And it finds ‘‘much weight in 
the argument that, while Hastern Canada takes coal from the 
United States, our Northwest gets large amounts of the fuel from 
British territory.” 

Even “upstate”? the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle sees 
“no apparent need of international negotiations,’ and the 
Malone Hvening Telegram, near the Canadian border, is ‘‘in- 
clined to believe that the stories of vast shipments of hard coal 
to Canada are gross misrepresentations of the actual condi- 
tions, and that little relief would be afforded this State at the 
cost of human suffering in Canada.” 

But General Goethals sees no reason for disbelieving figures 
in press statements to the effect that more coal was sent to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SHIMMY. 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


Canada last fall than during the same months of the year before, | 
and that the Delaware & Hudson was taking more coal there 
last year than in 1921. These shipments, he says, ‘‘are still © 
being made to Canada while the weather conditions in northern 
New York are more severe than they have been for years past.” 
Wherefore, the General made his request for an embargo which 
Governor Smith passed on to Washington and which Washington 
did not see its way clear to grant. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission did set to work to hustle more coal into northern 
New York and New England and railroad officials claim they 
are doing their best with so much of their rolling stock in bad 
order on account of the shopmen’s strike. 

The shortage seems to have been most acute in the Saratoga 
region, and on February 19 the city officials of Saratoga Springs 
called out the police force to seize several carloads of anthracite, 
and had it distributed to consumers throughout the city. It is 
the belief of The Daily Saratogian of Saratoga Springs that: 

“The railroads are shipping great 
quantities of coal to Canada while 
they totally ignore the needs of the 
communities along their lines in the 
northern part of this State. We fail 
to see any reason why Canada should 
feel aggrieved if there should be a 
temporary embargo on anthracite. 
Canada would still have plenty of 
bituminous and British coal. Without 
an embargo there is wide-spread suffer- 
ing in communities through which 
great quantities of coal is passing to 
Canada daily.” ; 

In the near-by city of Mechanieville, 
The Hudson Valley Times takes up the 
ery: ‘‘When one hears that dealers 
in Canadian border towns have been 
offering coal to American cities at $25 
per ton, it would seem to be only 
right to place an immediate embargo 
on fuel shipments for our northern 
neighbor.”” The Glens Falls Post- 
Star, Watertown Times and Glovers- 
ville Herald repeat the embargo 
demand. So does the Plattsburg Press, which says that ‘‘if 
wood must be burned, Canada should burn it instead of our coal; 
an embargo would force Canada to depend during this crisis 
upon her own resources of both coal and wood.” 

Here is a situation calling for a definite expression of Canadian 
opinion and we find it set forth in representative fashion just 
across the border by the Kingston (Ont:) British Whig: ~ 


“When the coal strike was over and it was apparent that 
Canada would have to share in the shortage equally with the 
United States an agreement was made whereby this country was’ 
promised 60 per cent. of its normal supply. Nothing like this 
amount has as yet been received. Canadians have been using 
substitutes so that the allotment might tide them over winter.” 


Altho the slogan ‘‘no coal for abroad while our own people 
shiver” is most appealing, the Toronto Globe, Montreal Gazette 
and Montreal Star agree in the belief that no embargo will be: 
placed and that the authorities in the United States will treat 
Canada with perfect fairness. But, adds The Star, expressing 
sentiments also felt by the Ottawa Citizen, Quebee Chronicle 
and Kingston Standard, ‘‘the very fact that it lies within the 
power of the United States to place such an embargo upon coal 
and thereby cause thousands of the citizens of the Dominion 
considerable inconvenience, added expense and possible discom- 
fort should startle us out of the complacent lethargy into which 
we have fallen over our own fuel supply”’: 


“Canada is said to own 17 per cent. of the world’s fuel supply, 
which should be enough to satisfy our needs many times over. In-— 


stead of this,we are dependent onaforeign country for oursupplies.”’ 


- 
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as England has done. 
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-ANOTHER ‘EUROPEAN STORM CENTER 


ROM TURKEY TO THE RUHR, and from the Ruhr to 
KF the neutral but highly inflamed zone between Poland 

and Lithuania ‘‘is the long jump that the student of 
current events is called upon to make these days,” notes the 
Richmond WNews-Leader. What the Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph designates as ‘‘the world’s storm center” happens for 
the moment to be the zone 135 miles long and from one and one- 
half to eleven miles wide, shown in the accompanying map. 
Here hostility hundreds of years old has blazed forth in a sharp 


_ conflict between Poland and Lithuania, and the clash causes The 


Worker (New York), to exclaim that ‘‘there is more inflammable 
substance in Europe than there was in the days of 1914.” 
Simultaneously with the announcement that the Memel dis- 
trict has been awarded to Lithuania by the Council of Ambas- 
sadors comes the report of a French loan of 400,000,000 franes 
to Poland. Shortly before this the League of Nations had 
awarded one part of the neutral zone to Poland and one part to 
Lithuania, but when Poland attempted to occupy her portion 


_ she was opposed by Lithuanian frontier guards, we are told by 


the dispatches. ‘‘These two facts—the clash and the loan to 
Poland—may have no connection,” observes the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“but it certainly is true that French support has been the back- 


bone of Poland’s military adventures.” 


In fairness to France, it should be stated that the loan recently 
made relates to a transaction made two years ago, when Poland 
was threatened with a Russian invasion. But United States 
Senators, according to the New York World, are asking how 


_ France is able to finance a war move in Poland and still be un- 


able to offer any settlement of her war debt to the United States, 
As a French Deputy remarked when the 
subject of the loan was being debated in Paris: ‘‘ When a country 
has not sufficient money to pay its own debts, it should not loan 
even to its friends,’’ and the Socialist wing of the Chamber argued 


-that while the entire world is in favor of a reduction of armaments 


France alone is lending funds for military purposes. In the 
opinion of the Baltimore Evening Sun, ‘‘ France is determined to 
keep Germany bound in a ring of steel. The weakest part of 
that ring is Poland. Hence the loan.” ‘‘France is arming her 
ally because she foresees the possibility of a war on two fronts,” 
is the blunt statement of the New York World, and it continues: 


PREPARED FOR FURTHER EVENTUALITIES. 


The British cruiser Caledon is shown steaming into the harbor at Memel, which has just been awarded 
to Lithuania by the League of Nations, after having been seized by irregular Lithuanian forces. 


‘“‘Why is Poland in such desperate need that the must have 
a military loan-at a moment when French finance is strained to 
the breaking-point? There can be only one reason. France and 
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Poland are military allies. 


In case of war they are both bound 
to be drawn in.” : 


As the Philadelphia Public Ledger sees the French-German- 
Russian-Polish-Lithuanian imbroglio— 


“France, having 
built such defenses in 
the New Balkans as 
she could, is now busy 
in the Baltic area. 


Her understanding 
with the ‘Little En- 
tente’ and Poland 


has built up for her a 
defensive wall from 
the Black Sea _ to 
Danzig. If she can 
settle Poland’s quarrel 
with Lithuania, she 
may cease worrying 
about the Baltic 
States, leaving War- 
saw free to keep one 
eye on the ‘Red’ Rus- 
sian frontier and the 
other on the Ger- 
mans. 

“The voices from 
Moscow are contra- 
dictory, with Trotzky 
muttering of war and 
Techitcherin assuring 
peace, so Poland gets 
a $24,000,000 loan 
from France and takes no chances. : 

“France is amazingly busy on the Continent, where for the 
hour she approaches dominance. The proposed military alli- 
ance with Italy will add to her security. As her bonds with 
Great Britain loosen she tries to strengthen old ties and make 
new ones.’ 


v 
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From the New York “‘Globe.’’ 
THE NEUTRAL ZONE 


between Lithuania and Russia, one part of 

which was assigned to Poland and the 

other part to Lithuania, became anything 

but neutral when the Poles attempted to 
occupy their part. 


“The Polish-Lithuanian affair would not be so important 
were it not for the réle of Soviet Russia,” says the Paris Temps. 
The Soviet Government, we are told, has sent a note to Lithuania 
giving definite assurance of aid, should it become necessary. 
‘‘And it is Lithuania,’’ declares the Polish Premier, “‘that will 
be responsible for further hostile events.’”’ As he goes on to 
defend his country in a New York Times dispatch from Warsaw: 


‘Poland, during the taking over of that part of the neutral 
zone assigned to Poland by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
has adhered with scrupulous ex- 
actness to the line and limitations 
laid down by the League. 

‘‘Poland earried out the man- 
date to take possession of that 
part of the neutral zone exclu- 
sively with the aid of police and 
customs guards. By using only 
administrative officials and not 
soldiers, Poland wished to prove 
her peaceful intentions in the 
fullest sense of the word.” 


On the other hand, declares the 
Brooklyn Eagle: 


‘*Poland ean not escape respon- 
sibility for Zellgouski’s freeboot- 
ing excursion, which is at the root 
of the present difficulty. Her 
Government first condoned, then 
openly defended the seizing of 
Vilna. She defied the League of 
Nations to take it away from her 
and resisted various settlements. 
Bankrupted beyond hope of 
financial reconstruction, Poland 
is still a pawn in the political game and will remain so until 
she develops a government strong enough to stand alone on a 
constructive policy of peace.” 
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GERMANY’S HIDDEN ASSETS 


OLLECTION BY COERCION takes the place of col- 
© lection by persuasion, and still Germany does not pay. 
At any rate, the first month of the French occupation 
of the Ruhr passes by without the extraction of any large repara- 
tions payments from Germany, and our editors are beginning to 
wonder whether it is really a question of German willingness, or 
of German ability to pay. The French intend to force the Ger- 
man industrial magnates to make terms, but the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat is of those who do not see how the latter can agree to 
any settlement, since the French terms would ‘‘place such heavy 
charges on their production that they could no longer compete 
profitably in the markets of the world.”’. That is, they could not 
export largely, and ‘‘it is only through exports that any pay- 
ments can be made.”’ Hither Germany can or she can’t, so the 
Boston Globe offers its readers an exposition of both the ‘‘can”’ 
and the ‘‘can’t” arguments. Mr. R. L. Buell of Harvard, 
author of ‘‘Contemporary French Politics,’ takes the ‘‘can’t”’ 
side. He points out that the Allies have twice scaled down the 
reparations totals, as they have been convinced that Germany 
could not pay the sums originally fixt. Now, France is in the 
Ruhr because Germany has defaulted instalments of coal pay- 
able under the latest arrangement. But, it is pointed out, 
“during the first month of the occupation she took out only a 
hundred thousand tons of coal, whereas in the month of De- 
cember Germany voluntarily delivered to her 1,500,000 tons.’ 
Convinced that “‘the Ruhr invasion has already cost France 
much more than she has got out of it or will get out of it,’ Mr. 
Buell suggests a “better way” to secure payment: 


“Let the Allies fix a definite and reasonable reparations sum— 
say $10,000,000,000. Such a sum Germany has already agreed 
to; now give her a chance really to pay it. Grant Germany a 
moratorium of three or four years in which to balance her budget. 
Place her finances under international control, as the League of 
Nations has just, done in case of Austria. Withdraw all troops 
from Germany and the Rhine. In addition, let the United States 
give Germany a small stabilization loan, cancel France’s debt to 
us, and enter the League of Nations, thus giving France a moral 
safeguard against a future attack.” ' 


But Dr. Thomas Chalmers of Boston University, on his side 
of the debate in The Globe, says the Germans can pay. “To say 
they can’t is to defy economic history. Germany ean. if she 
must. Rather than lose the Ruhr, she will.’’ Instead of bringing 
the gold in from all the world in order to pay, ‘‘the German 
people are sending their gold all over the world to avoid pay- 
ment.’’ Where, it is asked, ‘“‘is the gold the German Govern- 
ment has received in five years for the German marks?” Billions 
of paper marks have been sold in the United States and else- 
where, and gold worth hundreds of millions received in payment 
for them is ‘‘on deposit in foreign banks. The German people 
ean find it.”’ 

Germany “‘has been piling up wealth and converting it into 
forms in which it has been inaccessible to the reparations tax 
collector,” the New York Tribune is convinced: 


“There has been practically no unemployment in Germany 
- for the last two or three years. Industry has driven ahead at top 
speed. Hnormous profits have been made by corporations and 
private individuals. Had the State wished to tax these profits 
even moderately its treasury would be overflowing. Instead, it 
has followed the crafty policy of strangling its revenues and dis- 
sipating its income in order that it might make a fraudulent 
showing of insolvency.” 


In other words, Germany has not been poor, but has been 
“‘camouflaging her prosperity.” And The Tribune gives its edi- 
torial endorsement to a statement of facts based on a tour of 
investigation in Germany which is presented by a member of 
the French Chamber of Deputies in Le Journal (Paris). The 
German Government, we read in The Tribune’s editorial sum- 


mary, has enabled the German industrial magnates to make 
billions in profits and to establish huge capital reserves abroad 
‘by sparing them in the way of taxation, giving them subsidies, 
and bonuses and allowing them extraordinarily low freight 
rates. The Reich too, has been putting its money back into the 
instrumentalities of production, lavishly expanding its railroad 
and canal mileage, improving its rivers and ports, stimulating 
shipbuilding, and otherwise arming, at the expense of its cred- 
itors, for the economic warfare of the future.” 
- London bankers who are in a position to know the facts told 
Mr. R. M. Bryan, editor of The Black Diamond (Chicago), 
when he was in Europe recently, that the Stinnes, Krupp and 
Thyssen interests alone have hoarded away a billion dollars out 
side of Germany. And what sum, asks Mr. Bryan, ‘would 
represent the value in dollars to-day of the currencies securities 
and investments of every nature that thousands of other German 
industrialists have removed from their beloved ‘Fatherland?’ ” 
The French have seen evidence of concealed German assets 
in the rise in value of the German mark in the middle of February. 
They attributed this to the sale of German securities abroad, to 
the Reichsbank selling gold, and, as a Paris correspondent of 
the New York Times puts it, “they argue quickly that the 
Germans have money to spare for purposes other than repara- 
tions.”” The mark was worth about one one-hundredth of a 
cent when the year opened; it dropt to two-thousandths of a 
cent after the French occupation, and between the eighth and 
the eighteenth of February rose to about five-thousandths of a 
cent, approximately doubling in value in ten days. “This,” 
according to Le Temps, ‘‘shows that Germany has great re- 
sources in reserve and that her bankruptcy was faked.’ The 
New York World, Tribune, and Globe feel convinced that the 
rise of the mark was deliberately engineered at Berlin, and 
The World thinks that the purpose of the policy is fairly clear: 


“If the resistance in the Ruhr is to be maintained, Germany 
must first buy food and raw materials in the world market. 
She can not pay for these even in part by the Ruhr and Rhenish 
exports as before the occupation. Therefore, the more value she 
can give the mark the greater her purchasing power in the world 
market. Secondly, by improving the mark, or at least’ tempora- 
rily stabilizing it, Germany ean prevent the cost of living-at home 
from increasing violently, and thus maintain the morale of her 
own people. Thirdly, the more the mark is worth in terms of 
gold the more francs France will have to spend to buy marks for 
the use of her own armies in the Ruhr and Rhineland. 

“The question naturally arises, why, if Germany can do this 
now to finance her resistance, she did not do it months ago to 
finance reparations? The question can best be answered by first 
asking another question: How long can Germany keep on selling 
gold and foreign securities in order to sustain the mark? The 
answer obviously is that she ean do it as long as she has any to 
sell. When she has no more to sell, the mark which she sustained 
by selling these credits is due for its final and utter collapse. 

“Germany has held in reserve about $250,000,000 in gold in the 
Reichsbank and foreign deposits variously estimated at from one 
to three billions. These are the very last reserves of German 
credit. Had all of them been turned over bodily to the Allies they 
would have paid only a fraction of the reparations bill.” 


While it seems probable enough to the Springfield Republican 
that ‘‘the German Government has done what it could tempora- 
rily to stabilize the mark during the present emergency, especially 
for the purpose of buying abroad what is most urgently needed,’’ 
this paper would call attention to the fact that, according to the 
Paris Oeuvre, the French Government is obliged every morning, 
“‘to buy half a billion marks to meet its expenditure in the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland and this demand is steadily forcing up the 
price of the mark.” 

But all the talk about the mark and the Reichsbank is charac- 
terized as ‘‘twaddle” by the New York Journal of Commerce, 
which says: “The market does not discriminate so nicely be- 
tween a unit worth sometimes 50,000 to the dollar and at other 
times worth 20,000.” 
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NO MILK—NO HAY. 
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THE UNSOLICITED JOY RIDE. —Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


SOME RUHRAL SCENES. 


16 
JUSTICES REMINDED TO BE JUST 


‘ , YHAT ARE CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT and the four 
other members of the American Bar Association’s 
special committee aiming at, asks the New York 
World, in submitting thirty-four rules of conduct for judges, on 
and off the bench? For, this paper points out, ‘‘these thirty-four 
canons come very near reading like an indictment, with the 
names omitted.” While most judges, it is generally agreed, 
are high-minded, honorable, and unselfish, nevertheless, declares 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘the very foundation of the 
principles exprest by such high authority is proof enough 
that there are judges who need some such ethical reminders as 
the special committee sets forth.” But the suggestions, it is 
recalled, are merely submitted to the executive committee of 
the Association for what they may be worth, and the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press questions their practicability. ‘‘ Honorable 
judges need no code of ethics for their guidance,” says this 
paper, ‘“‘and it remains to be seen in what manner the new code 
will restrain those of lesser caliber, who dishonor their office. 
In other words, good judges do not need it, and bad judges will 
not heed it.” 

The gist of the code, remarks the Philadelphia Jnquirer, is 
contained in a single sentence: ‘‘A judge’s conduct should be 
above reproach,” and many of the rules laid down, this paper 
goes on, are so obvious that it is difficult to believe that there 
has been any serious transgression of them. ‘‘But if this is not 
so, then the action of the Bar Association has not been taken 
too soon.’”’ Some of the obvious rules are that judges should 
not be personally connected with enterprises that may come 
before them in court; 
obtained in their judicial capacity for purposes of speculation; 
and that they should not accept favors from lawyers or litigants. 
“But not all of the canons are to be dismissed as obvious,” 
maintains the Springfield Republican, and the New York World 
agrees that “if there were no irregularities to be corrected, 
what occasion would there be for such primary-grade lessons 
in judicial ethics?” As we read in the Savannah News: 


“Of all men in official positions, judges have as great power 
as any others to make the law respected. They, in their official 
conduct, even in their private lives, as the committee report 
suggests, are the personal appearance, the personification of that 
great thing, the Law, without which civilization could not exist; 
it could not exist because law is the general name of the frame- 
work of civilization. Whenever the public has any excuse for 
feeling that the official conduct of a judge has been influenced 
by anything other than his duty as a pure judge, there very 
naturally ensues a disrespect for law, a fear that favored persons 
will find the law dealing lightly, and unfavored ones will find it 
dealing heavily. 

“The idea that a judge in deciding a question before him 
might be influenced by the considerations of his own interest, 
or that of his friends, is one which never should enter the mind 
of the public, or any part of the public; yet it does enter. And 
the fact that it is entertained at times is but evidence of the 
great need of selecting for judicial positions only men who, able 
and courageous, have the fine sense of honor and appreciation 
of public trust which, at the mere mention of their names in 
connection with their offices, quiets any possible public appre- 
hension of the squareness of their attitude toward the questions 
they must consider.” 


If, however, judges in the conduct of their office fall short of 
these requirements, ‘‘the blame must be shared between human 
imperfection and the system under which the judicial office is 
habitually filled,” believes the Philadelphia Public Ledger. In 
this paper’s opinion: 


‘‘As long as partizan politicians possess the power of naming 
judges and until sitting judges shall be relieved from the neces- 
sity of protecting their tenure by keeping on ‘good terms’ with 
political bosses, the level of judicial material will be lower than 
it should be. Moreover, the very limitations imposed by the 
injection of partizan considerations into the process of nominat- 


that they must not use information 
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ing,and electing judges have operated to make the honor of the 
judicial office less attractive than it used to be. The pecuniary 
rewards of judicial service, too, are so much lower than the 
returns from the private legal practise of competent lawyers 
as to deter the latter in many cases from seeking what ought 
to be the culminating honor of their profession. : 

“The proposed code presupposes a superior type of judge, in 
professional knowledge and experience, in personal character 
and conduct. Its framers might well undertake, as their next 
endeavor, to find a way to attract to the bench a large number 
of lawyers capable of rising to the requirements of the réle.” 


Meanwhile, the new code, if adopted by the Bar Association, — 


will prevail. Some of its canons, as set forth in detail in 
the New York Herald, are: 


“The courts exist to promote justice; and thus to aid in secur- 
ing the contentment and happiness of the people. Their admin- 
istration should be speedy and careful. Every judge should at 
all times be alert in his rulings and in the conduct of the business 
of his court. He should avoid unconsciously falling into the 


attitude of mind that the litigants are made for the courts . 


instead of the courts for the litigants. ’ 

‘‘He should be temperate, attentive, patient, impartial, and, 
since he is to administer the law and apply it to the facts, he 
should be studious of the principles of the law and diligent in 
endeavoring to ascertain the facts. 

‘‘He should be prompt in disposing of all matters submitted to 
him, remembering that justice delayed is often justice denied. 

‘Judges should discourage ex parte hearings of applications for 
injunctions and receiverships where the order may work detri- 
ment to absent parties; they should act upon ex parte applica- 
tions only where the necessity for quick action is clearly shown. 
The judge should remember that an injunction is a limitation 
upon the freedom of action of defendants and should not be 
granted lightly or inadvisedly. 

“Judges imposing sentences should endeavor to conform to a 
reasonable standard of punishment and should not seek popu- 
larity either by exceptional severity or undue leniency. 

‘‘A judge should be mindful that his duty is the application 
of general law to particular instances, that ours is a government 
of law and not of men, and that he violates his duty as a min- 
ister of justice under such a system if he seeks to do what he 
may personally consider substantial justice in a particular case 
and disregards the general law. 

“He should not solicit for charities, nor should he enter into 
any business relation which, in the normal course of events 
reasonably to be expected, might bring his personal interest into 
conflict with the impartial performance of his official duties. 

““A judge should avoid making political speeches, contribu- 
tions to party funds, the public indorsement of candidates for 
political office or participating in party conventions. 

‘“A judge should refrain from the practise of the law. A judge 
who practises law is in a position of great delicacy and must be 
scrupulously careful to avoid conduct in his practise whereby he 
utilizes or seems to utilize his judicial position to further his 
professional success.” 


As the code is really summarized in its final clause: 


‘A judge’s conduct should be above reproach, and in the dis- 
charge of his judicial duties he should be conscientious, studious, 
thorough, courteous, patient, punctual, just, impartial, fearless 
of public clamor and, regardless of private influence, should ad- 
minister justice according to law and should deal with the 
patronage of the position as a publie trust; and heshould not allow 
outside matters or his private interests to interfere with the 
prompt and proper performance of his office.” 


‘So much for canons, unforceable save by the moral conscious- 
ness of jurists and by their regard for the opinion of the legal 
fraternity which practises in their courts,’’ remarks the Newark 
News. The News thinks that— 


“Good judges will live up to them; the hard-boiled will go 
their way—when they dare. Lawyers’ own codes are of the 
highest. The trouble is with their lack of application. The 
shyster often picks his living at the bar, not because his methods 
are covered up, and so can not be gotten at, but because the 
leaders at the bar will not concern themselves with a public 
washing of the dirty linen of a member of their guild. Will they 
be more prone to attack the integrity of a judge who is recreant 
to the ethical code?”’ : 


P 


© by Paul Thompson. 


© by Keystone View Go. 


$125,000 
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$100,000 


Such are the salaries received by these three Standard Oil executives, A. C. Bedford, H. OC. Folger, and Walter C. Teagle. 


© by Underwood & Underwood. 
$125,000 


They have been 


“brought up" in the oil business, and the reason they are paid such huge salaries, declares the Syracuse Post-Standard, ‘‘is that they are worth it.’ 


STANDARD OIL SALARIES 


PUBLIC CURIOSITY of long standing is now satisfied 
by a subeommittee of the Senate, which has found out 
and published what salaries are paid to the executive 

heads of some of the Standard Oil companies. But now that the 
information is publie property, we find little surprize and no 
criticism in the press because two officers of the New Jersey 
company receive salaries of $125,000 a year, and four others 
a salary of $100,000 each. True, ‘these are larger salaries than 
the President of the United States receives,’ observes one editor, 
but John Van Bibber, writing in the New York Herald, reminds 
us that ‘“‘such salaries are not so uncommon as one would imagine 
from the stir created by the Senate subecommittee’s announce- 
ment. There are probably scores of business organizations pay- 
ing such salaries to their officers.” Still other writers and editors 
utilize the opportunity to compare Standard Oil pay with 
government salaries, even of Cabinet officers. The Director of 
Marine Matters of the New Jersey company, for instance, 
receives $85,000 a year, while, as the Cincinnati Times-Star 
remarks, ‘“‘Secretary of the Navy Denby gets $12,000 a year for 
managing one of the greatest navies of all history.’ A similar 
comparison is made by a Washington correspondent, who tells us 
that a $4,000-a-year clerk is virtually Secretary of the Treasury 
during the absence of Mr. Mellon and his chief assistant. 

The president of the Standard Oil Company of New York 
receives a salary of $100,000 a year, and numerous Standard Oil 
directors are paid from $50,000 to $60,000. But these are men, 
we are told by Mr. Van Bibber, who have ‘‘risen from the ranks” ; 
who were ‘‘brought up” in the oil industry, and who are not 
allowed to engage in any other business. ‘‘And the reason they 
declares the Syracuse Post-Standard, ‘‘is 

Continues this paper: 


” 


are paid such salaries, 
that they are worth it.” 


“The Standard Oil Company has been accused of much 
wickedness, but it has never been charged with inefficiency in the 
conduet of its business. It has been indeed a marvel of effective 
commercial organization, which has enlisted the best brains it 
could command for its business, which has paid ungrudgingly 
what the brains are worth, and which has vindicated by the 
results the policy of getting the best and paying the price.” 


‘Tt would bea great thing for the country if we could have some 
men in the Senate capable of earning from $50,000 to $125,000 in 
private life,’ thinks the New York Commercial. Says this busi- 
ness daily of the high-salaried Standard Oil officials: 


‘These men who are paid large salaries are not being paid for 
the manual labor they perform in successfully operating the oil 
companies, but for knowing how. Industry places a premium 
upon brains, altho politics may not. Big business needs big men 
at the head of it. The reason for its bigness is because it is directed 
by men who are big. The country has gtown big and it is only 
natural for business to grow with it.’’ 


“Tt is possible to draw various conclusions from the lavish 
scale of compensation,’’ notes the New York World, “‘but no 
doubt as logical an inference as any is that it helps explain why 
Standard Oil is the greatest business organization in the world.” 
“Tt pays men hig salaries for doing. big things,’ concludes The 
World, which goes on: 


“This, of course, is the exact opposite of the governmental 
policy of trying to secure the services of a $50,000 man for $5,000. 
Probably there was nothing further from the thought of the 
Senate subcommittee than a desire to exemplify this- essential 
difference between private and public remuneration for executive 
ability. But the committee’s report on Standard Oil salaries 
emphasizes if in a striking manner.” 


“There are advertising agents who would not ‘swap’ their 
annual incomes with the best-paid men in the oil industry,” 
declares the Providence News, which is sure that ‘‘all the big 
salaries of all the big men in the oil business will not total as much 
as is paid annually to the heads of the great department stores in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago.” As we read further in 
the New York Herald article: 


“‘Most of the men in high places in the Standard Oil started 
with the company in the nineties, and the salaries they are now 
receiving are the reward of long service and hard work. The 
company demands the entire time, energy. and devotion of its 
workers. Putting it bluntly, the Standard Oil takes the best 
from its brainiest men and when they have reached middle age 
remunerates them with a handsome salary that enables them 
within a few years to accumulate a comfortable fortune, so they 
ean retire in comfort and luxury at the end of a hard-working 
career. 

‘‘Not all men would be willing to undergo the strain necessary 
to reaching the top of so exacting a profession as the oil business, 
where the competition is heavy and the knowledge is of a highly 
specialized nature. A composite picture of the board of directors 
would show a striking preponderance of the type of man who has 
risen from the humblest position through sheer ability and has 
received what education he possesses from experience in the school 
of hard knocks rather than in academic cireles. The writer has 
never met a more modest group of men than those who direct 
the destinies of the Standard Oil. And none of them thinks 
his salary is in any degree remarkable.” 
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WHY YOUR LETTERS GO ASTRAY 


A total of 200,000,000 letters are deposited in the mails 

every year that have to be examined minutely by 
post-office clerks and readdrest before they can be delivered. 
In 75 of the largest post-offices of the country 585 clerks working 
eight hours a day are employed exclusively to correct misdirected 
letters, and the annual cost in salaries reaches $1,000,916. The 
Dead-Letter Office received 16,586,419 undelivered letters last 
year, indicating that that number of American citizens failed, 
through ignorance, or perhaps more often through carelessness, 
to put the proper address on a letter. 

More serious still is the heavy loss, worry and disappoint- 
ment which come as a direct personal penalty upon millions of 
men and women as a result of wrongly addrest letters and parcels. 
The immediate property loss is enormous. The indirect loss of 
business and money as a result of failures to keep appointments, 
failures to secure or place orders, failures to complete important 
deals, all because necessary letters have gone astray, is beyond 
computation. Anxious waiting for expected letters has turned 
- many hearts sick. Families have been separated, love has been 
slain, human tragedies without number have swept innocent lives 


to destruction, be- 
Vir Claude CAA cL, 


eause letters have 
4Afoo Sy A 2 Lhe Es 


P RONGLY ADDREST LETTERS cost the American 
\ N people over $2,000,000 in needless expense annually. 


hho eelaed 

“Bling, Kavtuchy. 

Upon the postal ; 
service 33,000,000 
letters and 7,000- 
000 parcel - post 
packages .come like 
an avalanche every 
twenty-four hours. 
Day and night the 
postal workers bat- 
tle with this rush 
of mail that flows 
into its millions of 
inlets for transmis- 
sion through con- 
duits spreading over 
the country in every 
direction. Thou- 
sands of expert dis- 
tributors are re- 
quired to sort this 
mail and = start it 
along the right 
channel toward its destination. These 
distributors must possess something more 
than mere manual dexterity for handling 
immense quantities of mail matter. Their 
eyes must be trained to read hand- 
writing which is almost utterly illegible 
in some instances, and they must carry 
in mind the most direct routes to all 
points beyond the place of dispatch.. One 
letter improperly addrest clogs the con- 
duits and causes the delay of endless 
other letters, The postal worker oper- 
ating at high speed in sorting a batch of 
letters must stop upon finding a wrongly 
addrest letter and spend invaluable time 
inspecting it. Multiply this one letter by many millions and 
you have an idea of how thease obstructions dam the flow of 
letters through the mails, destroying efficiency and creating 
unnecessary loss of time and labor. 

The wrongly addrest letter may contain an urgent communica- 
tion involving business success or failure; it may bear a message 
of life or death. Wholly regardless of its possible importance 


been wrongly addrest 
ee ae 


and have not come. 


A CORRECTLY ADDREST LETTER. 


(Note absence of 
Return Address) 


AN INCORRECTLY ADDREST LETTER. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THIS 
TYPICAL “DEAD LETTER "? 


it is tossed aside with disdain by the busy elerk who sorts 


and routes the mail. The disgraceful name of ‘‘nixie” is 
given it. 

It is passed from hand to hand for serutiny, and comparison 
with directories. 
stamped across the face in red ink and it is cast into a sack with 
other riff-raff of the mails. Sometimes it is marked “Try ue 
and sent out to a possible place of destination, only to be returned 
after delay and further degraded by the legend ‘‘unknown’’ 
‘or ‘not found.” At length, with other discredited “nixies,’’ it 


is sent on to the dead-letter office in Washington, there, in turn, 


; 


Sometimes the words ‘‘address illegible” are ? 


to be slit open and its contents examined. If, perchance, the 
writer has written the correct destination at the beginning of his 
letter, the belated message is replaced in its original container, 
put into a large official envelop bearing a postage-due stamp 
and forwarded, usually several months late, to the one for whom 
it was intended and to whom nov, in all probability, it is both 
useless and irritating. If the destination is not given on the 
inside of the letter, but the address of the sender appears, the 
letter is returned to the one who sent it forth, and the “‘nixie”’ 
thus comes home to roost. 


RUueEs FOR Correct ADDRESSING AND MAILING 


Place the stamp in the upper right-hand corner. 


Write plainly and fully (1) the name of the person addrest, 
(2) the street and the number (or the number of the rural route) 
and (3) the city and the State. Do not abbreviate. 


The address should be written in the center of the envelop © 
with sufficient margin below the stamp so that when the letter 
is postmarked and the stamp canceled no portion of the address 
will be blotted out. 

Always place a return card in the upper left-hand corner of 
the face of the en- 
velop, being eare- 
ful to give your 
name, street and 
number (or thenum- 
ber of your rural 
route) and the city 
and State. 


- Ink or typewriter 

should be used in 
addressing envel- 
ops. Never write with 
pencil. 


When addressing 
a letter in care of 
another person, be 
sure to use the 
street and number 
of the person in 
whose care the let- 
ter is sent. 


Never address a 
letter in care of 
“General Delivery ”’ 
unless you know 
the person so addrest is in the habit 
of calling at the general delivery window 
for his mail. 


IS THIS FOR INDIANA OR MARYLAND? 


ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS BEFORE 
MAILING A LETTER 


HAVE I— 


Written the name of the State without 
blind abbreviation? 


Written the name of the city in full? 


Given the correct street address or 
rural delivery route? ; 


Spelled the name of the addressee properly? 


Written the address legibly so that it ean be quickly and 
correctly read? 


Placed the address far enough down on the envelop so that 
the post-marking will not blot it out? 


Placed my return address in the upper left-hand corner? 


Included in it my own name, street and number, city and 
State? ; 


Used a standard-sized envelop? 


Placed the stamp in its proper position in the upper right- 
hand corner? 


Made sure that the stamp is firmly fastened to the envelop 
so that it will not come off? 


Registered the letter if it contains any enclosure which 


__ should be protected against loss? 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’) 


RUHRAL scenes are not all peaceful.—Chattanooga Times. 


Aut the dope this country swallows is not narcotie.—Cleveland 
Times. 


_ Dow’r blame the French. They dun the best they know how. 
_—Sumter Daily Item. 


era ae 


I the influenza germ has been isolated, we hope they keep it 
that way.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


: 

; 

4 Anotuer thing that America should produce at home is popu- 
lation.— Associated Editors (Chicago). 


; 
a F Rx, ae ; 
2 __ lr speed maniacs knew they were driving to jail, they wouldn’t 
bein such a hurry.—New York Tribune. 


; Sten on a Newark hospital: “‘No Children Allowed in the 
_ Maternity Wards.’’-—New York American. 


5 
< Ar any rate, the man who uses a sandbag to get your money 
doesn’t make you file a return.—Greenville News. 


Iv is surprizing Germany doesn’t copy our coal dealers and 
insist on delivering substitutes.—New York Tribune. ; 


“Durcourre to Tolerate no Interference’’—headline. De- 


. gouttibus non disputandum.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
ni 


STRIKERS on the Ruhr may be found willing to work industri- 
7 ously in munitions plants elsewhere.—Washington Star. 


Aumost any husband would make a‘perfect lover if he got 
Valentino’s salary for doing it— Memphis News-Scimitar. 


; Tue Senate has passed the farm aid bill, and that’s all right. 
But when is Congress going to pass a consumer aid bill?—Detroit 
News. 


WE don’t suppose Old King Coal realizes any more clearly than 
George III did how near his subjects are to rebellion.—Boston 
Traveler. 


Heavy earthquake shocks are being recorded in Italy. Mus- 
solini interviewing Deputies, perhaps.—Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger. 


Tur fact that there were no automobiles in his day may 
account, to some extent 
» at least, for the ad- 
vanced age of Mr. 
— Methuselah. — Colwmbus 
Dispatch. 


~— * 


Germany is deter- 
mined to prove that she 
is too poor to pay, even 

__ if it takes all her wealth 
to prove it.—American 
~ Lumberman (Chicago). 


TWELVE thousand per- 
sons said to have been 
killed by motor ears in 

* 1922. There may yet be 

a monument to the Un- 
known Pedestrian. — 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


. ARCHEOLOGISTS say 
that the old Egyptian 
kings were buried in as- 
hestos shrouds. Wonder 
if the officiating under- 
takers meant to suggest 
any doubts?—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


Russtaannounees that 
she ‘‘weleomes  intelli- 
gent immigrants from 
America.” But could 
any immigrant to Russia 
from America qualify as 

. intelligent? — Nashville 
Southern. Lamberman. 


——7 A 


AND FINALLY THRE MAN WHO CARRIES THE LOAD GETS A PENSION. 


Tue red fades when next to the long green.— Washington Post. 


Tue most satisfactory substitute for coal is spring.—Associated 
Editors (Chicago). { 


Tue meek often inherit the earth, but it soon finds other 
tenants.— Wall Street Journal. 


Any ONE who can discover peace this year will be entitled to the 
Nobel peace prize.—Cleveland Times. 


Tux chief trouble with the Volstead law isn’t defective teeth, 
but itching palms.—Avustin American. 


- 


Strana@n that the olive branch should be an emblem of peace. 
There is oil in the olive.—#Hl Paso Herald. 


“Tra reckless driver must go!”’ proclaims Mark Sullivan. 
But why must he go so fast? —Weston Leader. ‘ 


Tue increase in diamond robberies is probably due to the 
greater need for coal substitutes.—New York Tribune. 


From the way Lloyd George writes about the French, you know 
they ean’t vote in British elections.—Washington Post. 


WasHINGTON reported not alarmed by quake or floods. All 
Washington ever fears is a landslide.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Histrortans who wrote the history of the Great War must begin 
to feel that they only wrote the preface.—Brooklyn Hagle 


Tue undeveloped peoples“can learn almost everything from 
the Christian nations except Christianity.—Baltimore Sun. 


Srrzine the German mines will bring only a temporary advan- 
tage. The thing to dois to seize the German stork.—Spartanburg 
Herald. 


Kemat Pasa says America can learn much from the Turks. 
Yes, how to enforce prohibition, for example.— Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


BetwEeEn the advancing French and the stalling Germans 
there is naturally a number of Ruhr end collisions.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


We gather from the Senate bill that no army is complete unless 
equipped with a plenti- 
ful supply of rivers and 
harbors. — Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger. 


SENATOR LopGE wants 
President Harding to de- 
elare embargoes against 
exporting coal. We pre- 
fer an embargo against 
exploiting coal, which is 
something more impor- 
tant.—New York Call. 


TE University ofChi- 
eago hasamarkswoman’s 
team. The girls are said 
to be able to shoot better 
than the men. We sup- 
pose the shooting is an 
elective course in the 
domestic science depart- 
ment.— Peoria Trans- 
cript. 


We asked the tele- 
phone girl at the great 
railway station her im- 
pression of the people 
who crowded up to the 


es Z. SN % 2 | booths all day long. 


Rierers “e 2) cha anid ace at] 
| f SE 4 Oh,” she said, ‘“‘mostly 


I don’t notice particular- 
r ee) ns 
ean 


ly. I only look up if 
there’s something un- 
usual — like somebody 
saying ‘Thank you.’” 


—Treland in the Columbus Dispatch. Bae : : 
- Collier’s (New York). 


IFE IN Europe is 
just one 
ference after an- 

other, and altho they all 
seem to end in sterility, 
say some foreign editors, 
the diplomats go right 
on trying, altho each fail- 
ure is said to “leave the 
situation worse than it 
was before.’”’ Neverthe- 
less various London 
newspapers believe that 
the Kemalist Turks will 
yet sign the Treaty pre- 
pared at Lausanne, and 
a similar feeling is to 
be found among the 
French press. But a 
counter-irritant is noted 
by less optimistic ob- 
servers in the statement 
made by Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha at the 
opening of the Economic 
Congress in Smyrna, which was attended by five hundred dele- 
gates, including representatives of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment and of Soviet Asiatic states. Constantinople dispatches 
report the Kemalist leader as saying: 


con- 


SUR esek verte 


“The Allies have not yet come to understand that the ancient 
Ottoman Empire has ceased to exist and that a new Turkish 
State has been created by the nation, which is full of life and 
energy. The absolute independence of Turkey must be assured 
and recognized.”’ 


According to Turkish newspapers the Smyrna Economie Con- 
gress is the most important economic act of the Angora Gov- 
ernment, and the topics discust by the congress, we are told, 
include new tax proposals, customs duties, a new protective 
tariff system, the protection of local and national industries, 
improvement of the conditions of the peasant, the working condi- 
tions of foreign capital, and other measures. These journals 
point out also that one of the strokes of the Government for the 
economic welfare of the peasantry is the conclusion of an agree- 
ment with an American syndicate to open stores throughout the 
country for selling and repairing agricultural machinery. These 
are some of the proofs adduced to show that, as the Constanti- 
nople Tevhid-Efkiar avers: 


““We have established a New Turkey, the foundation of which 
is based upon unlimited sacrifices in man and in materials. In 
territorial matters, giving up all our empire, we have reached the 
limit. All that we want now is to have a complete independence 
in our own home. We want to have the same rights to live that 
the other independent nations have. We compromised in all other 
matters, except in conditions that interfere with our national in- 
dependence. When the Allies, therefore, try to impose upon 
Turkey the same humiliating conditions which will put Turkey 
again in slavery, they are mistaken. This nation has determined 
to fight to the limit in order to get its independence. We will 
erush all the barriers erected on our road to independence, even 
if it means war and ruin for us. We prefer to die rather than 
to live in slavery.” 


THE ENDLESS CHAIN OF EUROPEAN CONFERENCES. 


“Tt brings up always the same old mud.”’ 


An organ of the ex- 
treme Nationalists in 
Angora, the Yeni-Gun, 
declares that the draft 
Treaty proposed by the 
Allies at Lausanne shows 
conclusively that they 
do not want to have 
peace in the Near East; 
and it adds: 


“They are still trying — 
to treat us as an inferior 
nation, and dictate con- 
ditions that are incom- 
patible with our national 
sovereignty. This atti- 
tude may lead us to 
despair, and to the con- 
viction that the only 
means of getting peace 
is war. We want to 
warn the Allies that we 
are not afraid of war. 
We can even say that 
there are people among 
us who desire the com- — 
plete failure of the con- 
ference, in order to have — 
another chance to solve the Eastern question in a radical way. 
A new war in the Near East will be the beginning of a general 
war in Asia against European imperialism—a war of opprest 
nations against their oppressors. And if this brings a calamity 
to the world at large, the responsibility of: it will belong to 
Kurope, which wants to hold the other nations in bondage.”’ 


—De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam), 


In the view of a leading Constantinople daily, the Vakit, 
there is no difference between the Sévres Treaty and the Lau- 
sanne Treaty, because— 


‘Both are written in the same spirit, contain the same humili- 
ating conditions, and put Turkey in the same position. Par- 
ticularly the financial and economic clauses of the draft Treaty 
constitute an insult to New Turkey, which has made so many 
sacrifices for her independence. Those who try to impose these | 
conditions upon Turkey act according to their old belief that 
the Turks are a backward nation, that they ean not live in 
independence, that they have to have some kind of a bondage. 
The Allies do not dare to face realities, and to see facts. They 
claim, therefore, that they have shown generosity to Turkey 
during the negotiations. These gentlemen must know that we 
are not after generosity or pity. We want justice, and the 
recognition of our vital and national rights. As far as the Allies 
refuse to recognize this fact, and insist upon their old imperi- 
alistie policy, which aims at reducing Turkey to a vassal state, 
there is no hope for peace. That is why the present draft Treaty 
is inacceptable to the Turks. And we do not conceive of a Turk 
who would dare, or who would be willing to put his signature 
under such a document of slavery.” 


In a bulletin of the Turkish Information Bureau (New York), 
issued on the subject of Lausanne, it is pointed out that the 
Turkish delegates noted in their final reply to the draft Treaty 
proposed by the Allies that Turkey had accepted all the terms 
of the draft in regard to the frontiers of Thrace, the Aigean 
Islands, the Straits, Constantinople, the Turkish Army and 
Navy, minorities, exchange of population, and other cognate 
subjects. The only thing the Turkish delégates refused to ac- 
cept, we are told, were in the main the proposal of the Allies in 
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regard to the creation of a substitute for the old judicial capitu- 


lations, and the financial and economic clauses in the Treaty. 


4 By these two conditions the Allies wished to substitute for the 
old capitulations new ones, it is claimed, thus binding the hands 


of the Turks in judicial and financial matters. The Turks will 
“never accept these conditions, it is asserted, because they inter- 


fere with Turkey’s national sovereignty, and in an interview 
_ given to the Paris Temps Mustafa Kemal Pasha makes this 
pungent announcement: 


‘New Turkey will never accept 
capitulations in any form. ‘Turkey wishes to live like other 
nations. She refuses to be Chinafied, and treated as a colony. 
She refuses to be again enslaved.” 

Among the French press the Paris Gaulois believes that Turkey 


may yet ratify the draft of the Lausanne Treaty, ‘‘unless she 


lets herself be circumvented by the counsels of the Moscow 
Government, which obviously is trying to keep the Turks from 
coming to an understanding with the Allies, so that Moscow 
may bring up again the question of the freedom of the Straits.” 
A warning tone appears in the Paris Petit Journal, which de- 
clares that no matter what agreement ds signed, care must be 
taken that its terms be agreeable to France. This daily cites 
the Italian statesman Count Sforza as having said a few months 
ago: ‘‘You will see that the Conference of Lausanne will end 
in an Anglo-Turkish accord.’ But no such divination occurs in 
the Paris Eclair, which urges that Mr. Poinearé “‘invite the na- 
tions of the Balkans and of Eastern Europe to join themselves 
closer than ever together in order that France as well as En- 
gland may be ready for the armed shock of the Germano-Turko- 
Bolshevik Triple Alliance.” A stiff blow is dealt the Kemalist 
Turks by the Paris Journal des Débats, which says that the 
official communiqué on the Conference issued by Britain’s 
Foreign Seeretary, Lord Curzon, shows that— 
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“The Allied delegation went beyond the limit in making 
concessions to the Turks, to whom they proposed ‘not only 
political independence and sovereignty, but such territorial and 
military security as Turkey had not enjoyed even in the apogee 
of her power.’ . . . Mr. Bompard [the French delegate] who 
can not be suspected of hostile feeling toward the Turks, declared 
that they were committing a crime in refusing to accept such 
unhoped-for conditions. For all that the Turks committed this 
erime and now at Paris there are those who exercise their wits 
in trying to condone the action of the Turks. 

“There is a much more important thing than this to be done. 
The hour is ripe for the denunciation to the Islamic world of the 
intolerance of the New Turkey, which by suppressing the Sultan 
and subjecting the Caliph to its caprices, is inspired exclusively 
with Nationalist interests that have absolutely no connection 
with the defense of Islam. It is time that the Angora crowd be 

_ revealed to the whole world in their true colors, which are those 
- of ignorant and ambitious wild men, who play with the life of 
nations as a child plays with a rattle.” 


As the London Westminster Gazette sees the Conference, the 
Turks have been disappointed at Lausanne in thinking that they 
could ‘“‘play the Allies off against each other,” and it adds: 


“Peace is vitally necessary to the Turks, but they will naturally 
go on asking for more so long as they think there is any prospect 
of their getting it. Peace is also earnestly desired by all the 
Allies, as is proved by the concessions they have made. But 
it may not be secured unless they are firm and united now that 
the limit of possible concessions has been reached.” 


The London Spectator believes that Turkey had “everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by acceptance,” and it adds that— 


“Tf she wants to remain a neighbor of European Powers she 
must observe the decencies, and, after all, she can not get on 
without European cooperation, which implies a modicum of 
European confidence in her intentions. There would be some- 
thing very amusing if it were not so wasteful of time and energy 
in such a Conference as that at Lausanne. After eleven weeks of 
babble the departure of Lord Curzon’s train on Sunday night 
was delayed in the hope of an eleventh-hour settlement. We 
were reminded, of course, of the special train which Disraeli 
kept in waiting at Berlin in 1878. Disraeli, however, brought 
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home ‘Peace with Honor,’ while Lord Curzon has brought Honor 
without Peace. <A lively correspondent of the Morning Post 
has tried to mark according to their merits the most comical 
incidents at the Conference, but he was hard put to it to choose 
between that occasion when Riza Nur, having asked for per- 
mission to speak out of his turn, was granted the permission, and 
then, having made his speech, rushed out of the room and 
slammed the door; and that occasion when Ismet, becoming 
involved in the perplexities of finance, sternly insisted that a 
certain sum of money was the utmost exaction to which Turkey 
would consent, altho this sum happened to be appreciably more 
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TURKEY’S MAN HIGHER UP. 


‘All is all—and Kemal is the prophet.” 
—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 


than the Allies had asked for; and that other occasion when 
Ismet reckoned up the amount of the Turkish debt in paper 
pounds instead of in Turkish gold pounds. 

“Those who continue to hope do so because the terms seem 
too good for Turkey ultimately to refuse. We imagine that 
on the Capitulations question the Turks will not hold out 
indefinitely, for all that the Allies have asked is that there should 
be in the place of the old Capitulations a limited number of 
judicial advisers with certain specific powers, and that arbitral 
decisions should not be carried out until confirmed by the Turkish 
High Court. The French people, as they are beginning to show, 
sincerely want peace, and the French Government have so much 
unnecessarily troublesome work on their hands that the way of 
caution is obviously to listen to the opinion of the people and 
get rid of the whole Near Eastern question as soon as possible.” 


At the end of eleven weeks of struggle ‘‘between the New 
Turkey and the old Europe, ” observes the London New Statesman 
with satisfaction, two of the gravest obstacles to a settlement, 
“distrust on the Turkish side and disunion on ours” have been 
very nearly overcome, and it goes on to say: 


“The Turks have been brought to see, what they never should 
have been allowed to doubt, that this country is eager for their 
welfare and for their friendship. France has learned—or we hope 
she has learned—the folly of playing for her own hand in the 
Near East. ... If we have got Allied unity in the Near Hast, 
let us use it for the one immediate purpose for which it is 
valuable. That purpose is peace—and an honorable peace— 
with Turkey.” 
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CANADA SPENDING TOO MUCH HERE 


6c UY BRITISH GOODS” is the slogan of some Canadian 
B editors who believe Canada is spending entirely too 
much money in the United States for wares she could 
purchase in Britain. A movement in line with this ery, they 
hold, would help the Motherland and also be of benefit to Canada. 
No nation ever undertook to pay $10,000,000,000 to another, 
they say, until Britain agreed to do so in settlement of her war 
debt to Uncle Sam. This is a good reason for Canadians who 
have the real welfare of the Empire at heart to spend their 
money for British products and not for American. Among the 
journals of the Dominion that 
hold this view is the Toronto 


TIGHTENING UP SOVIET RULE 


} ie KNOTS ARE TIED in Moscow’s apron-strings to 
bind the ‘so-called independent republics of Soviet 
Russia, Ukrainia, White Russia, and the Trans-Cau- 

casian Federation by a Treaty of Alliance concluded December 

30, 1922, and Soviet journals inform us that it provides for the 

unification of these several states into one confederated or allied 

state. But months ago the Moscow Isviestia, in predicting the 
formation of such a federation, said that in point of fact the 
independent Soviet republics had already been closely united 
with Moscow, tho ‘‘we did not have a constitution, laws, or 
legislative institutions to bind — 
the Soviet republics together.” 


So it is natural, in the view of . 
this Moscow newspaper, that — 
the present arrangement should — 


Mail and Empire, which points 
out that an additional impedi- 
ment to trade with America 


is the barrier raised by the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff, 
and it proceeds: 


“We buy from the United 
States three or four times as 
much of manufactures, or semi- 
manufactures, as from Britain. 
Britain buys from us as much as 
the United States does—and 
British purchases are of com- 
modities we have to find an out- 
side market for—farm products. 
In 1922, we sold to Britain 
nearly $400,000,000 worth of 
commodities, and bought from 
her $137,000,000 worth. 

“The British market is, de- 
spite its distance of nearly 
5,000 miles from our West, the 
main reliance of Western agri- 
culture. The Republican tariff 
shuts off the United States 
market for most of our grain, 
cattle and dairy products. 
The United States wants from 
-us chiefly raw materials, or 
supplies that can be used in 
the gigantic American indus- 
trial machine, which competes 
with our own industry in many 
important phases. If we buy 
more from Britain, we achieve 
several desirable results. We 
develop a better British mar- 
ket for our goods, assist Britain to square her great war debt 
obligation to the United States, show the United States that 
Fordneyism doesnot pay, and assist in strengthening the Empire.” 


With reference to the Fordney-McCumber Tariff, The Mail 
and Empire adduces an additional argument in favor of Canadian 
trade with Britain by quoting the chairman of one of the big 
London banks as saying that the opportunity of new markets 
forced upon Britain and the Dominions by this new phase of 
American protectionism is really a godsend. 
this financial authority— 


“The effect of the Fordney Tariff Act must be to compel Great 
Britain to seek new sources of supply of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, and to develop markets in other parts of the world for 
our trade, especially in India, with its vast population, in the 
East, and in the Dominions and colonies of the British Empire, 
who in their turn can send to America their raw materials and 
other merchandise that America can not produce for herself. 
In this way, we shall use the products of our industry to dis- 
charge our obligations to America, even tho America will no 
longer accept our manufactures direct on reasonable terms, owing 
to the operation of the Fordney Act. Moreover, in this way we 
shall reap the fruit of the policy of Empire development upon 
which so much of British resource and enterprise has been spent 
in the past.’ It is a reassuring prospect in the face of what 
otherwise could not fail to be a paralyzing blow.” 


world revolution.” 


According to 


A SOVIET VIEW OF EUROPE’S DIPLOMATS. 


“The more they fight, the greater grows the shadow of the coming 


have come into being. Ac-— 
cording to the Soviet press, 
Articles II and XII of the 
Treaty of Alliance provide for — 
the formation of institutions 
to hold sovereign power 
throughout the allied Soviet 
territories, and we are told 
that among these institutions 
are the Allied Soviet Con- 
gresses, meeting in ordinary 
session once a year, and elect- 
ing the Allied Central Execu- 
tive Committee, comprising 
altogether 371 members, each 
republic being represented in — 
proportion to its population. 
Soviet newspapers point out 
further that the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee is to meet 
three times: a year, and in 
turn elect a Bureau of Presi- 
deney which will comprise 
nineteen members. Also it 
will elect an executive body, : 
the Council .of the People’s 
Commissaries, which might 
equally be called the Council 
f of Ministers. This is the 
hierarchy established by the Treaty of Alliance of the Soviet 
republics, we are told, and the Allied Soviet Congresses are 
described as being the supreme body reflecting directly the 


—The Crocodile (Moscow). 


.will of the proletariat. Some writers point out in this connection 


that Article III of the Treaty guarantees the electoral franchise 
to no other class of the population except the proletariat. 
Attention, too, is called to the fact that the Allied Soviet 
Congresses are to meet only once a year, and then for a few 
days, but in the intermissions between their meetings supreme 
legislative and executive power devolves upon the Central 
Committee and its Bureau of Presidency. 

These various organs constructed under the Treaty of Alliance, 
we are advised, are qualified to deal with foreign affairs, the 
departments of war and of the navy, foreign trade, ways of com- 
munication, posts and telegraphs, national economy, labor, food 
supply, and finances. It is further noted in the Soviet press that 
these allied bodies have full authority over more important 
legislative acts and the fundamental principles of the criminal 
and civil codes. What is more, it appears that the budgets of 
the republics forming the confederation are governed by the 
confederated organs of administration. Until now only the 
Allied Central Executive Committee has been elected, it appears, 


but the other allied bodies will be formed with the convening 
of the Second Congress of the Independent Soviet Republics. 
The above outline of the machinery of Soviet confederation is 
said by some anti-Soviet writers to be a clear indication of the 
gradual close centralization of the individual Soviet republics, 
which are ‘‘practically deprived not only of their political 
individuality, but even of mere administrative autonomy.” 

A contributor to the Moscow I/sviestia makes the illuminating 
remark that while the boundaries covered by the Treaty of 
Alliance are limited to Soviet — ; 

_ Russia, Ukrainia, White Rus- 
sia, and the Trans-Caucasian 
Federation, “as a matter of 
fact the scope of the Alliance — 
is unlimited, and its boundaries 
will extend in keeping with the 
pace of the revolutionary class 
movement all over the world.” 
This writer cites a speaker at 
the Soviet Congress of Feder- 
ation as saying that ‘‘there 
will be room in the Alliance 
for all the nations who have 
got rid of the bourgeois yoke, 
for all the proletarians who 
have shaken off the age-long 
fetters fastened upon them by 
the capitalist exploiters.”” He 
assures us also that altho 
the independent republics of 
Khiva and Bokhara remained 
out of the Alliance on account 
of their being ‘‘not ripe for 
Socialism,’ nevertheless they 
adhered to it ‘“‘spiritually”’ 
and this adherence, he says, 
was voiced at the Congress by 
their respective representa- 
tives. This informant goes 
on to express the hope that 
soon these republics will join 
the Alliance formally as well 
as spiritually, and that “‘they 
will be followed by other 
nations of the East as soon 
as these other nations become 
conscious of their interest and take power in their own hands.” 

So much for Soviet opinion of the Treaty of Alliance, which is 
considered from a wholly different standpoint by Russian anti- 
Bolshevik writers. For instance, Professor Miliukoff in his 
Posliednia Novosti (Paris) asserts that the new Soviet constitution 
was drawn up ‘‘in order that the Moscow Government may lay 
its hands on such economic resources on the outskirts of Russia 
as had not yet been brought under its control.” The last 
article of the Treaty indicates that the four republics retain 
the right freely to withdraw from the Alliance, but as read 
properly, according to Professor Miliukoft’s view, the impli- 
cation is that “if any of the states wishes to withdraw, it may 
take a sporting chance and try.” Furthermore, in the view of this 
liberal Russian newspaper, the Treaty of Alliance subjects the 
three minor Soviet republics to the will and discretion of the 
fourth and major party to the contract, which is Soviet Russia. 
For instance, it points to the fact that the Allied Central Execu- 
tive Committee comprises 270 Russians, 68 U krainians, 26 Trans- 
Caucasians, and 7 White Russians, all elected, in-keeping with 
the constitution, proportionately to the respective populations of 
the four republies. Yet it is obvious that the “Communist Rus- 
sians have an absolute majority in all the confederated organs.” 


FINDING FAULT WITH THE MUSICIAN, 


Trorzkxy: ‘‘There’s a little too much jazz about this starving 
pianist for the right kind of fox-Trotsky with the goods I carry.” 


—Die Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 
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IRELAND STILL A “MOST DISTRESSFUL 
COUNTRY” 


YSTEMATIC DESTRUCTION of railways and other 
public works in Ireland is being waged by ‘‘a set of men 
inspired thereto by various motives, political, socialistic 

and revolutionary,’ say Irish newspapers which support the 
Irish Free State and lament that the old phrase describing Ireland 
in the ‘‘ Wearing of the Green” as ‘‘the most distressful country” 
is still applicable—without it 
being possible to lay any blame 
‘on England’s shoulders. On 
the other hand, the Trish 
Nation, which is the organ of 
the Republican party, and by 
force of circumstances pub- 
lished in Glasgow, charges 
that statements of Free State 
leaders to the effect that the 
Republicans ‘“‘are making war 
on the Irish people in order to 
drag the Irish people into war 
with England,’’ are ‘‘lies,’”’ and 
it proceeds: 


“The Republicans are not 
making war on the people but 
are defending the Republic 
against a violent rebellion en- 
gineered from London. This 
Free State rebellion is as much 
maneuvered from London as 
the Orange Belfast Riots were 
inspired also from London. 
Again, we do not want to make 
war on England, nor do we 
suppose that a victory for the 
Republic would necessarily 
mean England would make 
war on Ireland. <A _ victory 
for the Republic through a 
reunited people would make 
it impossible for the English 
tocome back. Itis well known 
that the Irish Republic has no 
aggressive intentions toward 
English interests once our just 
rights are vindicated, and a 
new unity in Ireland would 
have the whole public opinion 
of the world on her side. 
England could not come back in the teeth of such a moderate 
attitude and against the general opinion of the world. Thus 
more than ever before, victory lies in unity. Evenif the English 
did come back, a united Ireland could face her, as she did before. 
For how many sad months have the true Irishmen demanded 
unity in the name of the Republic? It was achieved in the Pact 
—and smashed at England’s dictation—naturally the English 
tyrants raged and stormed for the smashing of the Pact because, 
if it had been kept, Ireland would have emerged without another 
blow, without the loss of another life—victorious over all her 
enemies. And now! what loss of life—what continuous blood- 
wading through the lives of our noblest Republicans.” 


But the Tuam Herald; a County Galway newspaper, which cham- 
pions the Free State, quotes a ‘careful, well-informed and sympa- 
thetic’’ correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, who relates: 


“Unfortunately things have passed beyond the stage of eivil 
war, such as was seen for a few months last year. The 
Irregulars are no longer a guerrilla force with central control 
and standing for definite political principles on the basis of 
which negotiation is possible. They are loosely knit bands, 
often little differing from bandits, under local leaders whose 
names have gained a reputation much like that of some robber 
chief of the story-books. It is often hard to tell where the 


_ political outlaw ends and the looter begins.” 


24 
SWEDISH CRITICISM OF FRANCE 


NLY HARM ¢an come from the French occupation of the 

Ruhr, say various Swedish papers, which severely criticize 

France as having set in motion a policy that ‘‘can benefit 

nobody and must injure many.’ Naturally the Socialist press is 
sharpest in its reproaches and the Stockholm Social-Demokraten, 


WHERE PEA-SHOOTERS FAIL. 


“They may be all right against soft-heads, but not against this!” 
—Enening News (London). 


which shares the political views of Premier Branting, declares 
that by the oceupation of the Ruhr the French have ‘pushed 
the reparations question to an extreme” and have “actually 
created a wholly impossible situation.” In the view of this daily, 
the French “‘can not remain very long in the Ruhr region with 
their troops and machine-guns without nullifying their chances of 
obtaining reparations,” and it adds: 


“The legal grounds on which the French and Belgian govern- 
ments attempt to justify their operations will never find a willing 
ear on the other side of the Rhine, while an overwhelming pro- 
portion of world opinion outside Germany is absolutely against it. 
By these extreme measures the Allies simply risk the undermining 
of their position in Germany.” 


This newspaper strongly urges that the League of Nations 
take action in the matter, for “if it does not at least make an 
attempt at intervention it must, according to all the laws of logic, 
lose every trace of prestige... . J At any rate it should not hesi- 
tate to act, if it would avoid being considered as an organization 
that is dead.” But some Swedish ‘writers point out that at the 
latest meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, Premier 
Branting raised the question whether the League might intervene 
in the new conflict developing in Europe. The answer of the 
Council, according to these informants, was that the League is 
not competent to act in this case, as it would be only by request 
of the governments signatory to the Treaty of Versailles that the 
Council could take up the reparations and debt questions. 

Some Swedish editors fear that Sweden might suffer in esteem 
and standing in international politics if, as has been reported, an 
attempt at mediation should be made by having King Gustaf 
and the Swedish Premier, Mr. Hjalmar Branting, ‘approach 
Belgium. Among them is the editor of Géteborgs Handels-och- 
Sjofartstidning, who reminds his readers of the ‘‘ill-luck Sweden 
and hints that ‘at the 
present time it is necessary that a small nation be able to put 
power behind its words.” 


had in the Aland Islands controversy,” 


He ominously continues: 
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“Tf the war march on the Ruhr should grow into a great 
European war, access to the Baltic and to Scandinavian waters 
will become of vitalimportance. Therefore, to devote our inter- 


est to diplomatic excursions in the field of world politics now is — 


to begin at the wrong end instead of beginning at the right end 
by putting the army and navy of the country into shape.” 

The Stockholm Svenska Dagbladet notes with some irritation 
that sundry newspapers, especially in England, seek to assign to 
Sweden the réle of arbitrator in the Ruhr mix-up, and it expresses 
surprize that the foreign press seem to think an initiative of 
intervention by Sweden is a special responsibility of hers. As to 
the League of Nations, this daily is skeptical about the compe-_ 
tence of that body in the present crisis, because it is “‘an instru- 
ment used as far as the Powers find it convenient to use it, but 
which otherwise is very carefully withheld from all important 
questions.”” Nor does the Stockholm Dagens Nyheter believe 
that the League of Nations can be of service in the reparations 
problem, because it holds that this matter is linked up inextric- 
ably with the Allied debts to the United States, and therefore the 
nucleus of the whole reparations question lies In America’s. 
relation to its solution. It is not from Geneva nor from Paris 
that we have the right outlook on the reparations tangle, declares 
this journal, but from Washington. 

““Get American help!” is the ery that was raised also in the 
British House of Commons, we learn from London dispatches, 
which fell us of an impassioned appeal of Mr. Lloyd George to 
have the reparations problem referred to the League of Nations, 
and the former Premier is quoted as saying in part: 


“Reparations and restoration can not possibly succeed with- 
out the help of America. I do not agree with Lord Robert 


THE GREEDY FRENCHMAN. 


“He's bit off more than he can chew.” 
—UIk (Berlin). 


Cecil that we can do it alone. We ean not. 


We must get the 
help of America.” 2 


To all of this Premier Bonar Law vetorted that there is no 
evidence anywhere of ‘‘any willingness of America to help” and 
as to referring reparations to the League of Nations, he argued: 


“That is impossible, as France is hostile to such a move and 
nothing can be done without her consent. The whole object 
would be to use the League as a means of mobilizing the publie 
opinion of the world against France. But whose the gain 
thereby? What would be the effect upon the League of Nations?” 


/ -, thousands of buildings already erected, 


SCIENCE ~- AND - INVENTION 


DEADLY FIRE-ESCAPES 


T IS INEXCUSABLE to install fire-escapes on buildings 
housing many persons, or over four stories high. This is the 
opinion of a writer on the subject in The Quarterly of the 

National Fire Protective Association (Boston). 
to the inadequacy of these outside stairways of iron, their exposure 
to flames from windows, and the unwillingness of the inexperienced 
to venture upon them. For the weak, 
the nervous or the sick, they are 
Half a dozen 


failure of these appliances, owing to 
- one or more of the above reasons. He 
considers ‘the fire-eseape an economic 
problem rather than an engineering 
one. Its use, he concludes, may be 
justifiable in a limited field, but the 
indiscriminate use to which it has 
been put can not be too strongly con- 
demned. He continues: 


“What is to be done with the 


which while not dangerous enough to 
warrant extensive structural altera- 
tions are,’ nevertheless, in need of 
additional exit facilities to make them 
more safe? What is to be done to 
the many small buildings such as 
residences or boarding-houses in which 
it is almost impossible to install an- 
other stairway to the attic so as to 
have two means of egress? Would not 
a fire-escape to these rooms, which are 
rarely occupied by more than two or 
three people, be the best mode of egress 
that could be given these few people 
without prohibitive cost? In many of 
our cities there are two- and three-story 
brick buildings, often on corners, used 
for commercial purposes, offices, sales- 

rooms, and the like, in which there 
may not be a dozen people on an 
upper floor. Would not their safety 
be reasonably assured by the erection 
of a fire-escape in addition to the 
enclosure of the one or two stairs 
already in the building? How far to 
go, how much to spend for changes to 
the building, how much for new equip- 
‘ment—in other words, what degree of 
protection is necessary to make a 
building reasonably safe in case of fire? 
question to answer. 

“Wor the purpose of further discussing the fire-escape, all 
buildings will be here separated into two groups—low buildings 
(not exceeding four stories in height) having a small number of 
occupants on the upper floors; and large and high buildings, the 
latter classification to include all schools, institutional buildings, 
and hotels, if over two stories in height. There are many cases 
where the use of fire-eseapes is justified on buildings in the first 
group, but when these buildings are over three stories the line of 
demarcation of where fire-escapes ought to be permitted should 
be reached with conservative judgment. But there is no difficulty 
in drawing the line with respect to their use on buildings in the 
second group, regardless of their construction or age. On build- 
ings housing many people, or over four stories in height, the in- 
stallation of fire-esecapes is absolutely inexcusable. The subse- 
quent statements apply to their use on such buildings. The idea 


Often this is not an easy 


He ealls attention ° 


A DEATH-TRAP FOR TWENTY. 


The collapse of this fire-escape caused twenty of 
the 143 deaths in the terrible “Triangle’’ fire in 
New York, on March 25, 1911. 


of escaping from a burning building by descending on the outside 
is, of course, an old one. The fire-escape is but an intermediate 
stage in the development, of} the vertical ladder to the outside 
stair, and in common with these it‘ has‘the fundamental fault of 
being rendered useless by ‘flames issuing from adjacent-window- 
openings. The vertical ladder is no longer much in evidence, but 
this certainly seems to be the age of the fire-escape. Notwith- 
standing that it has so often failed to 
perform the functions for which it is 
intended, its use continues unabated. 
Of its numerous deficiencies as a means 
of egress the more prominent are: 

“1. The danger of the people being 
burnt to death by flames issuing from 
windows below, or the fire-escape being 
destroyed by the fire. 

“9. Liability of being rendered im- 
passable on account of the obstruc- 
tions frequently placed on them. 

“3. Small capacity because of their 
narrowness and because their steep 
pitch makes descent on them neces- 
sarily slow. The frequent absence and 
at other times the failure of the drop 
ladder from the lowest baleony to the 
street to operate, further add to their 
overcrowding. ; 

‘‘4. The open spaces between steps 
and between bars of balconies, the low 
height of railings, and their steepness 
make their use difficult by people unae- 
customed to travel on them. 

“5. Lack of illumination at night, 
or the formation of ice on them, or if 
people are in their bare feet, so adds 
to the difficulty of walking on them as 
to at times make them worthless as a 
means of exit. 

“6. Their use is restricted entirely 
to able-bodied persons.” 


The last defect alone is sufficient to 
condemn them, the writer believes, for 
one of the fundamental requirements 
of an approved exit is that it shall be 
usable ‘‘by all the persons of every 
kind who may be found within such 
occupancy.” An outside fire-escape 
would certainly not qualify on a hotel 
or on a school, a factory, or hospital. 
Yet they can be found on such build- 
ings all over the country, and when 
so found they are proof, in his estima- 
tion, of the ignorance or guilt of the local officials. He continues: 


“The only brief in their favor is their cheapness and that they 
save rentable space. Their use is a gamble of dollars saved 
against lives risked. They are a blemish on any good piece of 
architecture. A fire-escape on the outside of a building is an 
admission of the insufficiency of exits on the inside.. It never 
counterbalances such insufficiency, and rarely affords much addi- 
tional protection to those within the building. 

“However, the fire-escape can be developed into a useful means 
of egress in the form of a stairway of customary pitch on the out- 
side of a building. To be.of acceptable design it should be con- 
tinuous to the ground, and should be placed adjoining a blank 
wall, or shielded from adjacent windows (unless the latter are of 
wired glass in metal frames and equipped “with self-closing 
divices); otherwise all the advantages that the outside stair has 
over the ordinary fire-escape are lost.’ 
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THIS YEAR’S “FLU” 


HERE IS MORE INFLUENZA this year than last 

year, but less than there was year before last, according 

to telegraphic reports from all parts of the country re- 
ceived by the U. S. Public Health Service, and reported in 
Seience Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington). 
So far, we are told, the epi- 
demic has been comparatively 
mild, altho there is a moderate 
increase in number of deaths 
from influenza and pneumonia 
over the same period last year. 
December, January and Feb- 
ruary are the months in which 
the cases of the character now 
appearing are usually most 
frequent. We read: 


“Altho the officials admit 
that the number of cases re- 
ported may .not give an ac- 
curate indication of the severity 
of the disease, the statistics 
show that it has been reported 
more frequently this year than 
last in. Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York City and 
State, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
California. Reports also show 
a considerable number of cases 
present in Mississippi, West 
Virginia, and South Carolina, 
but the data for last year are 
lacking. Many States do not 
make reports, and the con- 
ditions in those areas are not 
shown in the Public Health 
Service reports, while many 
respiratory conditions resem- 
bling influenza and variously 
termed grippe, — bronchitis, 
severe cold, laryngitis, are often 
ealled influenza. 

“The medical profession has 
not been able to settle on a 
clinical diagnosis of influenza, 
except in very severe cases, 
officials. stated. There is a 
very ‘wide-spread prevailing 
sickness,’ but most of the mild 
cases and some of the severe 
cases are never reported at all. 

“In years when the disease 
becomes pandemic, as occurred 
during the war, the origin and spread of influenza can be traced ; 
as it Spreads along the ordinary lines of travel apparently from 
a definite area. During the 1918 epidemic, officials were able 
to predict the course of the epidemic so accurately that in some 
cases hospitals were prepared several weeks in advance of the 
disease. 

“In years like the present, when the epidemic is comparatively 
mild, it is more difficult to trace its origin and spread. This 
suggests the possibility that there may be two different diseases 
which are both known by the name of influenza.” 


ar ‘ 


Bacterium pneumosintes, the criminal germ alleged to be re- 
sponsible for the disease, accused in a radio message broadcast 
by Dr. Simon Flexner of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, has been known to’ Drs. Peter K. Olitsky and 
Frederick T. Gates, the detectives in the case, for months. They 
announced the identity of the guilty party in the February 25, 
1921, instalment of a scientifie serial in The Journal of Hxperi- 
mental Medicine, but they had been working a year and a half 


Photographs by courtesy of the National Fire Protective Association, Boston. 


RENDERED USELESS BY FLAMES FROM THE WINDOWS” 


Was this otherwise adequate fire-escape in a Brooklyn factory, 
where 12 were killed and 38 injured on November 6, 1915, escape 
through inside exits haying been cut off. 


before they began presenting the results of their research. The 
writer goes on: i 


“Tn the secretions obtained from the nasal passages of flu 
patients were found many ordinary bacteria, but when these 
were filtered out and animals inoculated with the substance free 
from the known germs, the effects of flu were still produced by 
the inoculation. It was discovered that such hardened sinners 
as streptococci, Pfeiffer’s bac- 
teria, pneumococci, staphy-— 
lococci, meningococci, were not 
the real agents that started 
the trouble, altho they made 
things worse when they were 
present. 

“A germ so small that it 
could go through the porcelain 
filter that strained out the other 
bacteria was discovered to be 
the trouble-maker present in 
the early stages of the disease. 
This Bacterium pneumosintes is 
not like ordinary bacteria, the 
scientists found. : 

“Lungs of animals affected 
with it are, however, less re- 
sistant to other ordinary bac- 
teria than those who have not 
been attacked by Bacterium 
pneumosintes. 

“In health, the common 
bacteria of the nose and throat 
are easily destroyed by the 
lung tissue, but as a result 
of the injuries induced by 
Bacterium pneumosintes they 
are enabled to lodge and 
multiply in the lungs, thus 
producing those serious in- 
flammations to which the 
names of bronchitis and pneu- 
monia are applied. 

“The Rockefeller Institute 
medical detectives. started out 
on the trail which led to this 
discovery during the big flu’ 
epidemic of 1918-19 and got 
other clues during the 1920 
outbreak. 

“Before the influenza pan- 
demic of 1918-19, the most 
severe ever known, few medical 
men doubted that Bacillus 
influenze, isolated by Richard 
Pfeiffer in 1892, was the cause 
of influenza. This is a small 
organism that is easily seen 
under the microscope when 
stained, and which occurs in 
enormous numbers in the nasal 
and bronchial secretions of 
patients. But after the ex- 
perience of the pandemic and 
the research that accompanied it, many believed that the 
causative agent was a ‘filterable virus’ or an organism so 
small that it will pass through the finest porcelain just like 
so much pure water. This opinion arose because influenza 
could be caused in experimental animals by the filtrates 
from which Pfeiffer’s bacillus had been removed, as well 
as by the bacillus itself, thus indicating that this bacillus 


blamed for the disease may be only secondary and not 
causative.” 


ah 


See page 25. 


A vaccine gor combating influenza has been developed and 
tested on Luman subjects, cultures of the newly announced 
influenza germ, Bacterium pneumosintes, being used. All is ready 
for quantity production of the vaccine if another severe epidemic 
s'iould require its wide-spread use. An article by Drs. Peter K. 
Olitsky and Frederick L. Gates of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, reviewed in Science Service's Daily Science 
News Bulletin (Washington), tells how the mild influenza epi- 
demic of about a year ago gave these scientists new strains of 


“ 


the very minute and remarkable germ which they discovered 
about two years ago. This new supply of germs resulted in such 
decisive experiments on rabbits that human experimentation was 
undertaken. We read: 


“Officers and men at the Army Medical School in Washington 
volunteered to submit to vaccination with killed cultures of 
Bactérium pneumosintes, so named because when alive it injures 
the lungs. Each subject was given three shots of the dead germs 
under his skin in a manner ’ ; 
similar to that employed with 
anti-typhoid vaccine. The © 
immediate reaction and incons 
venience was even milder than 
that experienced after anti- 
typhoid vaccination. But ten 
days after the final injection, 
the blood of seven out of nine 
men examined contained sub- 
stances, called agglutinins, 
which attacked and rendered 
harmless the influenza germs 
that were brought into con- 
tact with them. This showed 
that immunity to the disease 
germs had been established 
through the vaccination. 

“As a result of these first 
human tests, the vaccine is 
being offered to much larger 
groups of men in the United States Army. ‘It is not pos- 
sible, of course, to determine the protective effects of these 
injections directly,’ the scientists report. ‘In the event of a 
recurrence of epidemic influenza in the near future, however, 
the efficacy of vaccination with Bacterium pneumosinies as a 
preventive measure may be put to test.’ 

‘‘Without waiting for this final judgment, methods have been 
developed so that large amounts of the influenza vaccine can be 
quickly produced if its wide-spread use should be needed in com- 
bating a severe epidemic. 

“Drs. Olitsky and Gates report experiments that show that 
persons who have recovered from flu have protective substances 
in their blood similar to those produced by vaccination with the 
influenza germs. This would indicate that having the flu once 
will protect against a second attack for some time, just as one 
attack of smallpox is as effective as a vaccination. 

“But larger vistas of medical progress are opened by the 
revelations in the article. Drs. Olitsky and Gates declare that 
we are at the threshold of knowledge of a group of minute micro- 
organisms, of which the influenza germ is 
just the first. Bacterium pneumosintes is 
not the only microorganism found in the 
respiratory tract that flourishes without 
free oxygen and passes through the pores 
of the finest porcelain filters. The Rocke- 
feller scientists have found and cultivated 
- other filterable organisms which do not 
cause disease in rabbits. They state: 

“<They indicate, however, that the 
cultural methods recently employed in 
these studies may lead to the isolation of a 
group or groups of hitherto undescribed 
bacterial inhabitants of the upper respira- 
tory tract, and so they point to interesting 
opportunities in this field of bacteriology.’”’ 


COIN PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT A CAMERA. 


The only disadvantage of the method described is that the 
impressions are reversed. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING COINS WITHOUT A 
CAMERA 


HE FOLLOWING INGENIOUS METHOD for making 
a photographic print of embossed or engraved articles, 
without the intervention of a lens, and without forming 
any image of the object to be pictured, is described by H. J. 
Watson in Conquest (London). 


Says this magazine: 


“By following the process de- 
seribed in this article it will be 
seen that no camera is needed 
in order to obtain excellent 
photographie prints from deli- 
cately embossed or engraved 
articles, such as coins and 
medals, while by the same 
means the intricacies of chased 
metal work can be faithfully 
copied down to the smallest 
detail. The results are re- 
markable for their clearness 
and accuracy, and in the case 
of a much-worn coin the print 
obtained shows the very faint 
markings even more clearly 
than the coin itself. 

“Only three simple opera- 
tions are necessary, and they 
may be entirely carried out after dark in the comfort of a well- 
lighted room—a great advantage at the present season. 

“First of all a piece of ‘gaslight’ printing-paper is embossed 
with the image of, say, a coin, and this is done by placing the 
front of the paper in contact with the coin and then rubbing the 
back of the paper with a pointed instrument, such as may be 
made from a knitting needle or bone penholder. 

“The embossed paper is then placed face uppermost in a 
printing-box, as shown, and the exposure made. The light, falling 
at a low angle across the paper, throws the minute markings 
into strong relief, each little projection or depression having its 
illuminated and shadow side. Subsequent development shows 
that the sensitized surface has recorded this unequal illumina- 
tion, the result being a beautifully clear and brilliant picture of 
the coin. 

“The prints illustrating this article were made on a vigorous 
carbon grade of gaslight paper with matt surface. It was essen- 
tial that dead matt paper be used, otherwise the roughness of 


__ the surface would have prevented the more delicate markings of 


the coin from being recorded. The expos- 
ure given was forty seconds at a distance 
of one foot from an incandescent gaslight. 
“The printing-box was constructed in 
a few minutes out of cardboard and passe 
partout binding tape; and, altho the reader | 
will doubtless be able to improve upon the 
design, it serves to show the principle of 
the thing. It was important that the paper 
should lie perfectly flat on the bottom of 
the box, and this was ensured by gluing 
strips of cardboard to the box in such a 
manner that the edges of the paper were held 
down when inserted. 
“Before making the first exposure a 
piece of thick writing-paper should be em- 
bossed as previously described and placed 


And even in the face of all the evidence 
they have collected, Dr. Olitsky and Dr. 
Gates are careful not to claim too much 
for the Bacteria pneumosintes. They point 
out that more experiments must be made, and say cautiously: 


“On the basis of experimental observations and especially in view 
of the source of the cultures, their clinical and pathological effects 
in rabbits, their antigenic identity, and the presence of specific ag- 
glutininsin the blood serum of recently recovered influenza patients, 
it might seem justifiable to claim Bacterium pneumosintes to be the 
bacterial incitant.of epidemic influenza. Such a course does not 
seem desirable. It seems wiser merely to report the experi- 
mental facts, and to defer decision of the precise relation which 
Bacterium pneumosintes bears to epidemic influenza until further 
experience is obtained.’” 


HOW THE COIN-PHOTOGRAPHING 
APPARATUS IS MADE, 


in the printing-box, and the whole adjusted 
so as to give the most satisfactory illumi- 
nation. Impressions from old and worn 
coins require an extremely low angle of 
illumination in order to emphasize the slight 
surface irregularities, but with deeply marked ones a more direct 
lighting is advisable. 

‘A very little practise is needed in making the rubbings, but 
care must be taken to see that the paper is not moved during 
the operation. 

“The point used should not be so sharp as to damage the 
paper, and it should be quite smooth and polished. The im- 
pressions made in the paper practically disappear when softened 
by the developer, and, if the finished print is properly mounted, 
it regains entirely the original smooth surface. 

“Those who are interested in coinage will no doubt obtain 


« large numbers of these photographs, and in this case it is a good 
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plan to color the prints according to the kind of metal in which 
the originals were stamped. Silver can be well represented by 
the ordinary black-and-white print, while bronze is closely 
imitated by sepia toning same. To suggest gold it is necessary 
to stain the print yellow—there is a suitable preparation on the 
market specially manufactured for photographie purposes. A 
book filled with prints such as these has a most pleasing appear- 
ance, and should be of great value to collectors. 

“‘Objection may be raised that this method reverses the image 
and that the inscriptions are therefore unreadable. A small 
pocket mirror is the.remedy, and is so simple to use that this 
one objection to an otherwise excellent process can surely be 

- overlooked.” 


A METEORIC SHOW THAT MILLIONS 
MISSED 


PROCESSION of some forty or fifty ‘‘shooting stars,” 
A traversing an observed distance of nearly 6,000 miles over 
the earth’s surface, and taking several minutes to 
“pass a given point,” as is the habit of processions, is a display 
worth mentioning. It occurred on February 9, 1913, nearly 
ten years ago, but astronomers have only just finished. discussing 
its features and their meaning. This meteoric parade crossed 
parts of Canada and the United States and ought to have been 
seen by some thirty million persons. Prof. W. H. Pickering, 
who describes it in Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn)., 
is somewhat chagrined by the fact that all the good observations 
were made in Canada and that the best discussion of them is by 
Professor Chant, a Canadian astronomer. One has no time to 
get ready for an occurrence of this kind, but apparently our 
Canadian cousins are ‘‘quicker on the trigger”? in a matter of 
astronomy than we who live south of the international boundary. 
Writes Professor Pickering: 


“This remarkable phenomenon was in no sense a meteoric 
shower. It was a different kind of event altogether, and while 
undoubtedly much less spectacular than a great shower, was in 
some respects more interesting and instructive. It consisted of 
a procession of fire balls and meteors all moving very slowly, in 
practically the same path across the sky, from horizon to horizon. 
It was first seen near Mortlach, 65 miles west of Regina, Saskat- 
chewan. It traversed successively Manitoba, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Ontario, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey a few 
miles to the south of New York City. It then went out to sea, 
appeared next in Bermuda, and was seen last from the steamer 
Newlands. The distance between the first and last stations is 
5,659 miles. 

“Computation indicates that the meteors traversed several 
_ thousand miles more, while still within the limits of the ¢arth’s 
atmosphere, thus forming prior to their final destruction a series 
of minute temporary terrestrial satellites. 

“There appear, when first and last seen, to have been some 40 
to 60 fire balls, arranged at first in 4 or 5 separate groups. Several 
of these had long tails. In part of the route they were accom- 
panied by innumerable finer particles that were swept off of 
them in their rush through our atmosphere. The interval during 
which the larger fire balls were visible under favorable circum- 
stances seems to have been from 30 to 40 seconds, and the 
duration of the display about 5 minutes. In Canada their color 
was usually described as yellow or reddish, but not white. 
Generally they were compared to bright stars, sometimes 
to Venus, but in Bermuda the two leaders looked like large 
are lights, slightly violet in color and of diameter equal to 
the moon. Their true angular diameter was, of course, much less 
than this. 

“An incandescent steel globule 0.2 inches in diameter, at a dis- 
tance of one-half mile was found by Professor I. L. Smith in 
1857 to appear of the moon’s diameter. _'This would correspond 
to a diameter of 24 feet. It therefore appeared 1,400 times its 
true size. If the meteors were at a distance of 70 miles from 
Bermuda, this would indicate that the diameter of the two leaders 
was about 28 inches. 

“The path of the meteors across the United States was about 
as long as it was in Canada, and they must have been visible over 
an area of rather more than a quarter of a million square miles, 
including all the large cities and observatories of the important 
States of Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and southern — 
New England. 

“Tn fact, if the skies were clear they might have been seen by 
over 30,000,000 people. It is regrettable that it did not occur 
to any one in this area that this very unusual phenomenon 
was worth investigating.’’ aM 


HOW TO BLEACH FOOD SAFELY — 


NEWLY DEVISED PROCESS for bleaching food prod- 
A ucts with sulfur, without leaving injurious substances 
behind, is described by a contributor to The Scientific 
American (New York). The public, he tells us at the outset, likes 
its foods white, and the only way of giving it what it wants is to 
bleach them. When the housewife buys edible gelatin, she 
expects, we are told, to get a perfectly colorless product. Simi- 
larly, white cherries, peaches of perfect color in tins, pure white 
dried potatoes, sirups, cereals, apples and many other fruits and 
vegetables and other foods, either in the fresh or the dried state, 
are required to possess definite characteristics of color which can 
be secured only by bleaching. 


“Consequently, in bleaching their food products, manufactur- 
ers are simply complying with the public’s request. When the 
bleaching is done properly; that is, when there are not introduced 
into the food any deleterious substances which can not be re- 
moved, then no harm is done. ; 

“A perfectly colorless gelatin is just as good food as gelatin 
which has not been put through the bleaching process. The 
same is true with other foods, for the coloring matter or sur- 
face blemishes removed in bleaching are generally of no par- 
ticular food value. 

“Sulfur dioxid, the fumes that are obtained by the burning 
of sulfur, has had considerable vogue as a bleaching agent for 
foods. But once a food has been bleached in this manner, it is — 
almost impossible to wash out the sulfite salts. Furthermore, the 
Government in Washington and various States have enacted laws 
limiting the amount of sulfite that is allowed in bleached foods.” 


Here, then, was a difficulty. The writer goes on to show how 
it has been surmounted, and how a complete bleaching process 
has been worked out capable of wide use, and thus performing 
“a special service to society.” 


“Up to the present time there has been no simple method of 
removing the sulfur after its work was done. But within the past 
few months a process was patented in which peroxid of hydrogen, 
the common medicament found in every medicine chest, is used to 
convert the injurious sulfite into the harmless sulfate. Peroxid 
not only removes the minutest amounts of sulfite, but it also aids 
in bleaching the food. 

“In the process the bleaching is aided and accelerated by the 
addition of some alkali, such as ammonia, bicarbonate of soda, 
ete. Volatile alkalies are preferred, as they can be subsequently 
removed by evaporation. 

“The treatment of food with sulfur fumes has another effect 
besides merely bleaching it. Sulfur dioxid has the power to kill 
germs, particularly in the case of fruits. It will destroy these 
influences which tend to cause the food to rot, and protect it 
against future infection. Its use may be justified not merely on 
the ground that it does not destroy food value or injure certain 
beneficial properties of the food, but that it actually protects the 
food from subsequent spoiling and rotting. The new process, 
which is able to remove all the traces of the sulfur fumes 
left in the food, has accordingly an additional value in making 
possible the use of sulfur fumes for disinfection and preservation 
purposes, 

“The process can be applied to all sorts of food products that 
are ordinarily bleached with sulfur fumes. Sirups, gelatin, nuts, 
potatoes, cereals and other foods can be treated with hydrogen 
peroxid after the sulfur-bleaching process. Inasmuch as food 
will continue to be bleached as long as the public demands food 
products of distinctive color characteristics, this new process, in 
removing the traces of the bleach which have been claimed to be 
deleterious to the human system, performs a special service to 
society. It gives the public what it wants in the way of bleached 
food and at the same time it remedies the injury that is done to 
the food by bleaching, so that we can eat bleached food without 
any fear of being injured by the chemicals that are used to make 
the products.” 3 


he 


HE WORLD’S RECORD FOR SPEED in loading coal 

on shipboard is held by the new Baltimore and Ohio pier 
at Baltimore, we are told by G. E. Titcomb, writing in 
The Black Diamond (Chicago). This pier was designed and 
built several years ago by Francis Lee Stuart, then chief engineer 
of the railroad, at Curtis Bay, to handle coal with continuously 
operating machinery rather than by a combination of gravity 
and hand-labor. Some of the 
piers previously built were made 
of sufficient length to load several 
vessels simultaneously. This was 
necessary because most of the 
steamers had more than one deck 
and required trimming by hand 
to load them to capacity. Piers 
were made of sufficient height so 
that the coal would flow into the 
eargo and bunker hatches by 
gravity. The Curtis Bay coal pier, 
we are told, is a complete depar- 
ture in design from the piers 
described above. Writes Mr. 
Titcomb: 


“Machinery is provided for 
continuously loading the coal at a 
uniform rate until the vessel is 
completely filled. This is accom- 
plished by a novel system of car 
unloaders, belts, loading towers 
and trimming machines, which 
made it: possible to build a very 
much shorter pier and still obtain 
a very much greater capacity. 

“The location of the ‘empty’ 
and ‘loaded’ yards enables the car- 
riders to ride the loaded cars to the 
car-dumping machines and return 
to the empty yard with the empty cars, and then proceed to the 
‘loaded’ yard for another round-trip. 

“Two of the tracks leading to the car-dumpers are covered 
by a steam-heated steel and concrete thawing shed, which has a 
capacity of twenty-two cars. 

“Tn severe winter weather the cars to be dumped are placed 
in this shed, where the temperature is kept at 180 degrees, and 
left for thirty minutes. This thaws the coal sufficiently to 
permit easy dumping. 

“Pree delivery of coal to all sizes and classes of boats has been 
accomplished by constructing the car-dumping machines to 


'__-discharge all types of cars found in the coal trade, ranging 


from forty-ton capacity to the new steel 100-ton capacity cars 
now operated by the Norfolk & Western and other coal 
roads.” 


The car dumpers were guaranteed to handle fifty fifty-ton cars, 
or forty 100-ton cars per hour. As the car is delivered it is 
clamped in place and the car and cradle are revolved through 
160 degrees, turning the car upside down and dumping the coal 
into a concentrating pan, which has a capacity of 120 tons. 
This pan when loaded is lowered to an angle of fifty degrees with 
the horizontal. Just before it reaches its lowest position a gate 
ov. the end is automatically opened and delivers the contents 
of the pan to a receiving hopper which feeds, in turn, the con- 
veyers going to the pier. To quote further from Mr. Titcomb’s 
description of the workings of the Curtis Bay pier: 

“The receiving hopper is never emptied of coal and the re- 
maining coal acts as a cushion for other coal as it is delivered 
from the pan. This reduces breakage to a minimum. 

“The machinery employed is able to bunker and load cargo 
coal simultaneously and without interference. This is accom- 
plished by the use of a balancing bin between the car-dumping 
machine and the loading machine on the pier. Hach receiving 
hopper feeds three belts through three’ separate feeders. Two 
of them feed the main carrying-belts leading to the pier, 
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and the third feeds the belt which delivers the coal to the 
balancing bin. 

‘““The loading-towers, four in number, are each equipped with 
shuttle conveyers that have a maximum reach of thirty-five feet 
from the face of the dock, and a vertical variation of twenty-seven 
feet. 

“The shuttles are reversible, so as to deliver coal to either 
side of the pier. The towers are equipped with telescopic chutes 
and belt-trimming machines for trimming coal under the decks 
of the vessels. 


THIS COAL-PIER HOLDS THE WORLD’S SPEED RECORD FOR LOADING SHIPS. 


The new Baltimore & Ohio coal-pier mechanism at Curtis Bay near Baltimore, Maryland. On October 
25, 1920, it took just twenty hours to transfer 40,804 tons of coal from 909 cars, filling nine vessels and 
fourteen scows, with enough left over partly to fill three more ships. 


‘All of the conveying machinery is operated by electricity. 
Power is delivered to the substation at 13,200 volts and con- 
verted by three rotary converters. 

‘Hach loading-tower and its conveying belts have a capacity 
of 1,500 to 2,000 tons per hour, depending upon the speed of 
operation. The speeds of the belts may be varied from 250 to 500 
feet per minute under the control of the operator. 

“Tn addition to handling coal with a minimum amount of 
breakage, the pier permits of continuous operation at maximum 
capacity. This is instanced by the recent loading of the steamer 
Malden, in which 7,222 tons of bituminous coal, in 151 cars, was 
loaded in one hour and fifty-eight minutes, which is believed to 
be the world’s record for rapid loading. The normal loading ca- 
pacity of the old trestle pier was 7,000 tons in seven and one-half 
to eight hours. 

‘In loading a vessel having a number of between-decks, two 
of the loading towers loaded the steamer Scotsburg—a ship with 
five hatches and four between-deecks—with 9,000 tons of coal 
in nine hours and thirty minutes. It is estimated that twenty- 
five hours would have been required if hand-trimming had 
been employed. 

‘The mechanical trimmers used consist of an endless belt to 
which bulk material is delivered through a telescopic chute and 
distributed by movement of the belt at high speed. The coal is 
delivered at the top of the telescopic chute by the shuttle belt of 
the loading tower. 

“The belts with which these trimming machines are equipped 
are forty-eight inches wide and travel at a velocity of approxi- 
mately 2,000 feet per minute. 

“‘The pier on which the loading-towers and trimming-machines 
travel is 700 feet long by 111 feet wide. It is constructed of rein- 
forced concrete and has an eight-inch reinforced slab deck. 

“On October 25, 1920, the Curtis Bay coal pier loaded and 
trimmed nine vessels and fourteen scows and began work on 
the loading of three other ships. The coal was contained in 
909 cars and weighed 40,804 tons. All this was accomplished 
in twenty hours and led to \the establishment of a new world’s 
record for this pier.’ 
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REVIVING AN UNDRAMATIC MASTERPIECE 


BSEN’S STRAGGLING, sprawling play, ‘‘Peer Gynt,” 
comes back to the stage after sixteen years of rest on the 
library shelf, and disguises itself in the latest habiliments 

of the theater. We get from Germany the name for this new 
method of stage production, tho we turn ‘‘Expressionismus”’ 
into ‘‘ Expressionism,” and em- 
ploy a Russian to do the trick 
for us. ‘‘Peer Gynt”’ was pro- 
dueed by Richard Mansfield 
in 1906 and played in all our 
large cities; but the Theater 
Guild who sponsor the present 
revival might not find the same 
welcome on the road for this 
play tricked out in ‘‘expres- 
sionistic” guise. But New 
Yorkers love novelty and the 
man who is tickling their 
palates is Theodore Komis- 
arjevsky, who finds the Mos- 
cow Art Players, now delighting 
so many thousands weekly in 
another theater, quite old- 
fashioned. Mr. Komisarjevsky 
lately explained the old and 
new methods of producing. 
Realism, he said, ‘‘registers the 
sheer, objective facts of life. 
Impressionism registers life as 
colored by the artist’s mood, 
the vagaries of his perception, 
but still with prevailing ob- 
jectiyity.”’ When this goes a 
step further it becomes ‘‘ Ex- 
pressionism,” which the same 
authority represents as dis- 
regarding the “ objective reality 
altogether, if by doing so the 
inner truth can be more 
saliently portrayed.” This 
Russian producer, as reported 
by Mr. Corbin in The Times, 
gives an example: ‘The sitter for a portrait has raven hair, but 
a soul of incandescent light. 


Photographs by Francis Bruguire. 


The expressionist portrait-painter 
endows him with flaming red locks—and there he is as large as 
life and twice as natural.” 

Theatrical generations are short, so it is not to be expected 
that many who see the Guild production of ‘‘ Peer Gynt” remem- 
ber Mr. Mansfield’s. If they do, they recall no bizarre enforce- 
ments of mood or manner. He presented a thoroughgoing Nor- 
wegian—youth, man and senescent. 
not be fair to expect his stature of Mr. Schildkraut. who does 
Peer for the Guild. And expressionism may come in to help out 
Mr. Schildkraut sent 
home many of the critics glowing from his first night. But their 
sober ‘“‘second thoughts’? showed they had run down somewhat. 
Mr. Broun, of The World, tho, is sure from the start that the 
young actor “ 


an otherwise lower-toned achievement. 


does not measure up to the requirements of the 


role.” The play. ho says, ‘is chiefly concerned with the adven- 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


PEER GYNT, THE WASTREL. 


Here Schildkraut depicts the hero in his romantic youth. This 
part in Ibsen’s play is twice as long as that spoken by Hamlet. 


In acting qualities it would — 
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tures of a soul, and in these happenings it seemed to us that — 
Schildkraut participated only slightly.” Mr. Woolleott in The 
Heraldis of anothermind. He thought the play “superbly acted 
by Mr. Schildkraut as Peer, and by Louise Closser Hale as Peer’s 
mother.” Mr. Corbin of The Times reports ‘‘a triumph for ex- 
pressionism and the Theater 
Guild.’’? We will let him con- — 
tinue the elucidation: - 


‘““Peer Gynt’? was not 
written as a drama and it is 
not a drama. It isa dramatic 
poem that ranges from youth 
to old age, from the fjords and 
mountain-slopes of Norway to 
the desert sands of Africa. It 
is a hodge-podge of childlike 
folk-lore and profound philos- 
ophy, a mélange of melo- 
dramatic pathos and musical 
comedy. When it was staged 
in Ibsen’s lifetime, the setting 
was, perforce, detailed in the 
realistic manner of the nine- 
teenth century, no other mode 
being dreamed of. The result 
was dreariness in the long waits 
between scenes, followed always 
by disillusionment in the harsh 
realities of the scene-painter. 

*“Komisarjevsky reduces the 
material portion of his investi- 
ture to a minimum. The 
mountain scenes are symbol- 
ized by two masses of slate 
rocks on either side of the 
stage, changes being swiftly 
executed by shifting a few prop- 
erties and the backdrop. The 
desert scenes are similarly 
framed behind silhouetted palm 
trees. Where soldier sets are 
required, as for Ingrid’s wed- 
ding, the palace of the Troll 
King and the Cairo madhouse, 
they also are reduced to the 
minimum of heavy material. 
But there is no parsimony 
practised in the matter of 
: atmospheric beauty in lighting, 
of varied richness,in costume, and of skill in the acting and 
stage management. The result is a performance which, tho 
it lasted until hard upon midnight, flowed swiftly, with the true 
accent of life in the living and of poetic fantasy ranging freely. 

‘““No more spirited scene of folk life has ever been staged than 
Ingrid’s wedding, with its warmly beautiful kaleidoscope of 
peasant finery, its riotous mingling of jollity and dramatic action. 
The Hall of the King of the Trolls was a masterpiece of grim and 
filthy grotesque, the very lighting of which was murk. The 
Cairo madhouse had the grisly, Macaber quality of a tale by Poe. 
Throughout the production was a marvel of shifting variety and 
contrast, of an infinitude of vitalized detail that fused always 
into a progressive whole. 

“The Peer of Joseph Schildkraut touched its pinnacles in the 
earlier scenes. Where Richard Mansfield could only play at the 
youth and jollity of this riotous scapegrace, he gave us the 
very thing itself. Itis.a creation worthy, and more than worthy, 
of standing beside his Liliom. 

“One understood as never before the magic by which, arriving 
at Ingrid’s wedding as a tatterdemalion and laughing-stock, he 
ended by carrying off the bride in triumvh to the mountains. No 


PEER GYNT IN THE COURT OF THE TROLL KING. 


Fantastically symbolic is the scenery as well as the costumes of the troll figures. An example of “‘expressionist’’ production. 


less illumined was the lifelong spell he cast upon the faithful 
Solveig, the ever-womanly heroine of nineteenth-century senti- 
ment. The maturer scenes lacked something, perhaps, of Mans- 
field’s sardonic humor, of the irony and indeed the tragedy im- 
plicit in Peer’s encounters with the Button-Moulder. Yet 
throughout Schildkraut was finely competentandimpressive: . . . 
“The appeal of this performance is, of course, only to be felt 
by those who care keenly for dramatic literature and artistic 
producing. It is not to be denied that in the latter portion of 
the evening there is an occasional stretch of something very 
like dulness. But by and large this demonstration. of the newer 
phase of Continental stagecraft is as inspiring and as instructive 
as the achievements of the Moscow players in the staider realism 
of the old schooL”’ 


It was with ‘‘no thought of the theater’’ that Ibsen wrote this 
“rambling, discursive phantasmagoric poem” and time apparently 
has been kind to it in finding a new way of giving it life on the 
stage. Mr. Corbin writes later: 


““When it was produced, the scenes were of necessity ‘realistic, 
no more poetic mise en scéne having been devised or dreamed of. 
The Komisarjevsky-Simonson settings are, in point of fact, 
notably free from affectation or straining at any trivial effect. 
The mill-house roof upon which Peer tosses Ase is perhaps 
unduly small, being only a little larger than she is. The moun- 
tain hut which Peer built, and in which Solveig awaits his 
return through all the years of his wandering, is impossibly neat 
~ architecturally and is scarcely larger than a dovecote—actually 
smaller than Wendy’s house among the tree-tops in ‘Peter Pan.’ 
But why have we all the faculty of imagination if not to use it in 
the theater? Nowhere does the Theatre Guild descend to the 
ehildishly crude symbolism of that ‘Macbeth’ or seek to inter- 
pose the vagaries of its producers between Ibsen and the audience. 

“The triumph of this expressionism, in brief, proceeds from 
the fact that it really expresses more of Ibsen, and expresses it 
more vividly, than is possible with realistic scenery. As to its 
utility when applied to plays which Ibsen, or any other master 
of stagecraft, consciously designated for specific stage effects, 
one finds oneself still in the mood Missourian.” 


The World gives some account of Mr. Schildkraut’s feat, from 
an interview with him: 


“Mr. Schildkraut seated himself and plunged into a discussion 
of ‘Peer Gynt.’ He told of his early experiences with the play 
when he played in Berlin five of the minor réles at different 
times. The rime and lyric fervor of the German version, he 
said, make it far easier to memorize than the ‘hard, hackneyed, 
unrimed meter of William Archer.’ Through several months 
prior to rehearsals, while he was doing ‘Liliom’ on the road, Mr. 
Schildkraut studied the part. Then followed six weeks of re- 
hearsal through which he worked twelve hours a day to set the 
3,200 lines in his memory.” Yet the greatest of his difficulties 
was ahead. He had to play the part without a prompter.” 


LEGALIZING THE LANGUAGE 


ANY HANDS HAVE BEEN AT WORK constructing 
and defining an American language, but no one has sofar 
given it a legal status. This lack will, perhaps, soon be 

remedied since we are told that a Congressman from Montana 
has introduced a bill defining ‘‘the national and official language 
of the Government and people of the United States of America” 
as ‘‘the American language.”” The New York Hvening Post sees 
this Wes¢ern legislator as evidently ‘‘so proud of our tongue that 
he wishes to give it a name that shall save it from the humilia- 
tion of being confused with the sort of thing they speak in 
England.” Finding it..strange that the lawmaker in ques- 
tion ‘‘should think any improvement in our language pos- 
sible,’ The Evening Post tries to assist by producing some 
examples from our halls of Congress that might complicate 
his problem: 


‘‘His bill contemplates action by Congress for ‘the official 


‘and more particular standardization of the American language.’ 


Before this proposal is carried out the Montana Representative 
should consider the destructive effect any change might have 
upon the American language as it is spoken in the halls of Con- 
gress. Here, for instance, is a colloquy that-occurred a few days 
ago in the Senate: 


Mr. Harrison—The Senator agrees with me about this manager of the 
Hotel La Salle, then. 

Mr. Curtris—Oh, I stated that, as the Senator would know if he had 
been listening. The difficulty with the Senator is that he makes statements 
and then does not listen to the answers. 

Mr. Harrison—The trouble is you never say anything. 

Mr. Curtis—Mr. President, it would be better for the Senate if other 
Senators said less. 

Mr. Harrison—That is the way with a reactionary Republican. 
He believes that. They want to slide something through here 
without the people getting onto it, but we have to let them know 
about it. 


“Think what the ‘more particular standardization of the 
American language’ would do to a dignified interchange like that. 
Or are we mistaken, and were Senators Harrison and Curtis set- 
ting a standard that the Montana Congressman would like to see 
more generally followed? 

“In any event he will surely not lay violent hands upon so 
particularly standardized a passage of American literature as 
this, which is taken from a speech by Congressman Young of 
Kentucky: 


Life at longest is short, and in dealing with our fellow men wo should 
at least to some extent temper justice with mercy and do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us, for a human being is at best only a weak 
vessel drifting on tempestuous and uncharted seas toward far blind shores, 
and—— 
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Break, break, break! the breakers roar 
Till they lave some distant shore, 


and dash the helpless craft against the rocks and bury physical existence 
forever beneath wild waters. 


“The subject of Mr. Young’s rhetoric, as anybody can see, 
was the Daugherty impeachment case.” 


A SCOTT AND DICKENS FOR OUR DAY 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY SCOTT and Dickens: is 
A about what the modern world needs most in the way of 
fiction. This, of course, in the opinion of an’ English 
bishop—he “‘of Birmingham’’—who recently addrest the British 


Authors Club on the subject of the reformation of current 


MAROONED ON THE MILL-ROOF. 


To stop her scolding, Peer Gynt seizes his mother and tosses her 
upon the mill roof while he goes off to’the wedding of Ingrid. 
Louise Closser Hale plays ‘Ase. 


literature. ‘‘What we need is a certain fresh and wholesome air 
blowing through all kinds of fiction,’’ he says, and the London 
Daily Telegraph undertakes to tell him that his order is not so 
easy of fulfilment. “‘It is not so difficult, of course, to call 
spirits from the vasty deep,” it says; “‘the haunting question 
that remains is whether they will come when we do eall for them.” 
Taking up first the matter of invoking a Walter Scott: 


“We may wish over and over again for another Walter Scott, 
but things like the Waverley novels do not happen with that 
facility which our eager wishes anticipate. The reason is plain. 
In order to produce a great and lasting effect, literary work must 
be in accordance with the spirit of the age in which it is pro- 
duced. When everything ‘conspires toward a given end or pur- 
pose, then we may look with some hope for the emergence of a 
great and brilliant writer who shall absorb all the influences 
which surround him and shall give them forth as part of his 
message to the world. But we can not reverse this process. 
We can not first secure a writer of a particular stamp and then 
hope to build him up, as it were, on the platform of a past age. 
He must be himself the mouthpiece of contemporary tendencies 
—the interpreter, the apostle, and, ‘if needs be, the martyr. At 
the present moment. our conditions are so absolutely different 


from what they were at the time when ‘The Great Unknown’ ; 


“was giving forth his romances to the public that we may sigh 


“ gt 
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in vain for such a personality as the Bishop of Birmingham asks 
for: a great writer of historical romance, who shall deal largely 
with the comedies and tragedies of life.” 


When we come to imagining a twentieth-century Dickens, 
we shall have even more things to consider as an obstacle to the 
realization of such a wish. The writer here continues: 


“Tt is not every day that we can come across a man of the 
caliber of the great Victorian novelist, a man whom so classical — 
an authority as Jowett claimed to be the one who came nearest 
to Shakespeare in the range of his powers and the immense 
panorama of character to which he introduced us. But there is 
also a particular reason why a twentieth-century Dickens is not 
to be looked for. Humor is one of the great characteristics of — 
Dickens, and humor is a thing which changes more rapidly than 
any other quality of literature. The humor, for example, of 
Shakespeare is quite alien from our modes of thinking. We find 
it tedious and even commonplace, with a certain unreality be- 
longing to it, as tho the poet dramatist had to take some trouble 
with his comic characters to please his groundlings. In a similar 
fashion something even of the humor of Dickens has departed. 
The newer generation, at all events, do not seem to enjoy it with 


_the same eagerness which our predecessors showed. The comic 


characters strike the newer generation as artificial creations, 
puppets trained to do comic things, not living men and women 
with the red blood of life circulating in their veins. The man 
who tries to bring the humor of the present age to its full develop- 
ment must work in a rather different fashion, while, of course, 
being an inferior artist as compared with Charles Dickens, his_ 
work lacks the solidity, the large and bountiful humanity of the 
author of ‘Pickwick.’ But when we turn from the humorously 
romantic to the domestie type, the humor of little lives, then 
once again we shall not find in the modern writer the simple 
pathos, the unforced sentiment of an earlier time. We are 
afraid that, whatever the Bishop of Birmingham may say, the 
modern world is clean against him in the matter of sentiment. 
Sentimentalism was the vice of the Victorian period. Senti- 
mentalism is a béfe noire of the modern literary critic. Despite 
some signal examples to the contrary, the modern novelist dis- 
dains that facile appeal to sentiment which was part of the stock- 
in-trade of the writer of fiction. If there is. one lesson more 
than another which a study of English letters brings home to 
the mind, it is that every age has its own visions and aspirations 
and ideals, and that we can not force or upset the steady de- 
velopment of literature.” 


AN AMERICAN CONQUEROR—Eugene O’Neill has so 
spread himself across the European map that where his name 
is mentioned it stands as an equivalent for ‘‘the American 
drama.’’ His invasion of Europe is seen in a summary given 
by the New York Tribune, showing where his plays are to be 
heard outside his native land in the coming months: 


“The first volume of his plays published in England, eontain- 
ing ‘The Straw,’ ‘Diff’rent’ and ‘The Emperor Jones,’ evoked 
critical applause. When the Everyman Theater produced ‘In 
the Zone,’ an early one-act play, last year in London, some of the 
critics were so imprest that they tried to’ de-Americanize O’Neill 
by telling their readers he is an Irishman. 

“The Moscow Art Theater players, when asked what American 
author’s work they would like to see performed, replied ‘O’Neill.’ 
Mr. Hopkins thereupon arranged a special performance of ‘The 
Hairy Ape’ with the original cast, headed by Louis Wolheim as 
Yank. It is rumored that the Moscow Art Theater players 
may do some of O’Neill’s plays—perhaps ‘The Hairy Ape.’ 

“The best way of indicating O’Neill’s hold on European interest 
is simply to enumerate the places in which his plays will be pre- 
sented this spring. 

“In London, ‘Anna Christie,’ ‘The Hairy Ape,’ ‘The Emperor 
Jones,’ and ‘Beyond the Horizon’ to follow. 

“In Dublin ‘ Diff’rent’ will be produced by Lennox Robinson, 
author of ‘The White-Headed Boy,’ at the Abbey Theater. 

“In Paris ‘The Hairy Ape’ at the Odeon Theater and ‘The 
Emperor Jones’ is scheduled for other theaters. 

‘In Berlin ‘Anna Christie,’ translated by Lengyel, author of 
‘Typhoon’ and ‘The Czarina,’ and arrangements are under way 
for the production of ‘The Hairy Ape,’ ‘The Emperor Jones,’ 


. ‘The First Man’ and ‘Beyond the Horizon.’” 
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A SUPER-COLUMNIST 


HE COLUMNIST WAS BOUND to figure in fiction, 

but hardly the headiest of them could have expected 

so flattering a portrait as Mrs. Atherton draws of one 
such in her latest novel. He is Lee Clavering, the hero of “Black 
Oxen,” and the man rides through the book on his author’s 
romantic Pegasus with a killing and conquering air that makes 
ordinary males envious. Does the writer mean to imply that 
we may be merging toward the writer-man as a national ideal 
type? Naturally there has been an effort to pick his prototype 
in real life, for the book deals realistically with 
New York of to-day, its ‘‘Sophisticates’—not 
“Intelligentsia’”’ any more—its literary talkatives 
and its dreadful flappers. Before the guessing 
game has proceeded far, however, Mrs. Atherton 
dashes any flattering unction that may haye been 
secretly cherished by the limited number of indi- 
viduals involved by saying in an interview in the 
New York World: ‘“‘A young columnist—emphati- 
cally not patterned on any of our daily coruscators 
—hbut a determined person who created himself,’ 


is her hero. He falls in love with a woman of 


sixty who has been rejuvenated by the Steinach 
treatment, and is subjected to the grilling test of 
matching his young mentality with the ‘“‘old mind 
in a young brain” of a woman, admittedly one of 
the cleverest in Europe before age withered her. 
However, as we shall see, there are those who 
are troubled over an application of the portrait. 
Meanwhile we give the portrait itself from Mrs. 
Atherton’s fascinating book: 


“Tt was a typical first-night audience, assembled 
to welcome a favorite actress in a new play. AI! the 
Sophisticates (as Clavering had named them, aban- 
doning ‘Intellectuals’ and ‘Intelligentsia’ to the 
Parlor Socialists) were present: authors, playwrights, 
editors and young editors, columnists, dramatic 
critics, young publishers, the fashionable illustrators 
and cartoonists, a few actors, artists, sculptors, 
hostesses of the eminent, and. a sprinkling of Green- 
wich. Village to give a touch of old Bohemia to what 
was otherwise almost as brilliant and standardized 
as a Monday night at the opera. Twelve years 
ago, Clavering, impelled irresistibly from a dilapi- 
dated colonial mansion in Louisiana to the cerebrum 
of the Western World, had arrived in New York, 
and run the usual gamut of the high-powered man 
from reporter to special writer, altho youth rose to 
eminence less rapidly then than now. Dramatic 
critic of his newspaper for three years (two years 
at the war), an envied, quoted and omniscient columnist 
since his return from France. Journalistically he could rise 
no higher, and none of the frequent distinguished parties 
given by the Sophisticates was complete without the long, 
lounging body and saturnine countenance of Mr. Lee Clavering. 
As soon as he had set foot upon the ladder of prominence 
Mr. Clavering had realized the value of dramatizing him- 
self, and altho he was as active of body as of mind and of an 
amiable and genial disposition, as his friends sometimes 
angrily protested, his world, that world of increasing im- 
portance in New York, knew him as a cynical, morose, mys- 
terious creature, who, at a party, transferred himself from one 
woman’s side to another’s by sheer effort of will spurred 
by boredom. .. . 

‘There was no affectation in his idealistic fastidiousness. Nor, 
in his general boredom. Not that he did not still like his work 
or possibly pontificating every morning over his famous name to 
an admiring public, but he was tired of ‘the crowd,’ the same old 
faces, tired of the steady grind, of bad plays—he, who had such 
a passionate love of the drama—somewhat tired of himself. He 
would have liked to tramp the world for a year. But altho he 
had money enough saved, he dared not drop out of New York. 
One was forgotten overnight, and fashions, especially since the 
war, changed so quickly and yet so subtly that he might be an- 
other year readjusting himself on his return. Or find himself 


supplanted by some man younger than himself whose cursed 
audacity and dramatized youthfulness would have accustomed 
the facile public to some new brand of pap flavored with red 
pepper. The world was marching to the tune of youth, damn it 
(Mr. Clavering was beginning to feel elderly at thirty-four), but 
it was hard to shake out the entrenched. He had his public 
hypnotized. He could sell ten copies of a book where a reviewer 
could sell one. His word on a play was final—or almost. Per- 
sonal mention of any of the Sophisticates added a cubit to reputa- 
tion. Three mentions made them household words. Neglect 
caused agonies and visions of extinction. Disparagement was 
preferable. By publicity shall ye know them. Evyen public 
men with rhinocerene hides had been seen to shiver. Cause 


ASE’S JOURNEY TO THE GATES OF HEAVEN. 

Whipping up his imaginary reindeers, always jeered at by his old mother, Ase, 
Peer Gynt drives up to heaven and begs Peter to open to Ase, while the poor mother 
falls back upon the pillows, dead. 


women courted him.  Prize-fighters.on the dour morn after 
triumphant night had howled between fury and tears as Mr. 
Lee Clavering (once crack reporter of the gentle art) wrote 
sadly of greater warriors. Lenin had mentioned him as an 
enemy of the new religion, who had dealt not with the truth.” 


Mr. Broun has an engaging frankness in opening his column 
to a discussion of the identity. He quotes a letter from “Long 
John Silver,” one of his convenient familiars that provide a 


new form of anonymity: 


“Mrs. Atherton, was undoubtedly thinking of your job when 
she drew the picture of Lee Clavering, the columnist in ‘Black 
Oxen,’ but has any one guessed the man in question? In the 
first place, I have made a survey of the columnists in town and 
can not place any one of them as Clavering. 

‘The only columnist capable of this output is Alexander Wooll- 
eott, but Woolleott was eliminated as soon as the woman admitted 
she was past the half-century mark. Don Marquis says amusing 
things in a conversation, but you'll never catch him at any three- 
page dissertation on esthetic values. F. P. A., unless he has 
a new jest to roll under his tongue, hardly speaks in anything 
longer than a distich. Perey Hammond might have twinkled 
an instant when informed that the lady was a Steinach renova- 
tion, but the matter would have ceased after that.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE GROWING PHILOSOPHIC DESPAIR 


cosmic collapse at the end—this is the philosophic fear 

which the contemporary literature of despair holds for 
us, and which is likely, we are told, to do considerable harm 
unless counteracted. The mechanistic philosophy, as it is being 
taught in some of our colleges and universities and in the pub- 
lished works of some of the philosophers schooled in psychology, 
biology, chemistry, and physics, is inculeating in the man-on-the- 
street the idea that he is little more than an animated clod, and 
that the universe is a mere machine without sympathy or pur- 
pose. This theory of life is not the view of insane men, seriously 
avers Albert Edward Wiggam, lecturer and writer, in a letter to 
Glenn Frank, editor of The Century Magazine, but a view that 
is laying hold upon the minds of some of our leading philosophers, 
a view that is being taught in many of the colleges and uni- 
versities of America and northern Europe. Nietzsche, the 


N: SALVATION, NO IMMORTALITY, nothing but 


_ German philosopher, proclaimed that ‘‘God is dead,” and that 


in his place man has nothing to offer except the ‘‘superman.” 
Nietzsche died in a madhouse, but his skepticism influences the 
minds of some of our later philosophers and educators, to the 
great spiritual danger of the generation of to-day, particularly 
that part of it which depends on the educated and cultured for 
its spiritual light and food. Mr. Frank thinks so much of Mr. 
Wiggam’s letter that he publishes it in full in the columns 
usually devoted to his own editorial utterance. While Mr. 
Wiggam does not concern himself in this article with the truth 
or untruth of either the spiritual or materialistic view of the 
universe, and contents himself with a warning that education 
and philosophy must rush to the rescue if civilization is to be 
saved, his utterances can as well be taken as a hint by those who 
believe that the salvation of the world is possible only through 
a religious awakening. 

One ‘of the professors of a large Eastern university, writes 
Mr. Wiggam, ‘“‘boldly teaches his students that ‘man is a mere 
cosmic accident,’ the most interesting and the most self-interested 
accident which has yet happened to matter, but nevertheless an 
accident; that ‘immortality is a sheer illusion,’ and that ‘there 
is practically no evidence for the existence of God.’”’ At another 
institution a professor -“‘informs his students, many of them 
labor leaders and intellectuals of the most earnest type, that 
‘religion is a mere defense mechanism’ which man has built up 
subjectively, a ‘compensatory fiction for his inner feeling of 
inferiority,’ ‘a device for importing symbols into the world of 
fact,’ all with a view not of finding reality, but of keep- 
ing up his courage with a ‘picture of a universe run in 
his private interest,’ ‘a universe as he would like to have 
it.”’”’ At still another Eastern university a professor of psy- 
chology tells his students “‘that ‘freedom of the will has 
been knocked into a cocked hat,’ and that such things as the 
‘soul’ and ‘consciousness’ are mere mistakes of the older 
psychology.” And these, says Mr. Wiggam, “‘are only ran- 
dom examples.”’ It is safe, he thinks, to assert that “‘a major- 
ity of all biologists, psychologists, physicists, and chemists 
are thoroughgoing mechanists, and that mechanism as a world 
view is growing.” 

The inescapable question, then, which faces these philosophers 
themselves, says the writer, is, ‘What is the man-on-the-street 
going to do when he wakes up to what they at least believe are 
the facts?’’ And the man-on-the-street, it is asserted, is waking 
up rapidly to this view. But ‘‘can the common man stand a 


universe without the supernatural and its consolations?” Then 
Mr. Wiggam adds: 


“he philosophers themselves say candidly that they do not 
know. They express only hopes, suggestions, and despairs. 
The common man for ages has faced the hardships of life, its 
glaring social injustices, its bitter pains and disappointments, 
either because of, or at least along with, the thought of some- 
thing after death, the comforting assurance by his intellectual 
superiors that there was another world where he, too, would 
come in for some of the prizes of life, where he, too, would walk 
streets of gold and dwell in ‘mansions not made with hands.’ 
If, for instance, the laboring man is persistently informed that 
this is all pure folderol, is he going to go ahead living out docilely 
his little round of life on black bread, beans, and onions, and 
let himself be exploited for the benefit of a few biologically 
selected specimens of protoplasmic mechanism in whom (or 
perhaps the mechanist would say in which) he has no interest, 
and who ean from the nature of the universe have nothing but 
a lifetime interest in him? Will he, as George Santayana subtly 
argues, see that it is only in the lightof death (this eternal death) 
that we can value life truly, and that only ‘the dark background 
which death supplies brings out the tender colors of life in all 
their purity’? This is all well enough for philosophers, but 
what of the common man? Will he not say that this is simply 
more exoteric folderol thrown out by the esoteric circle to fool 
him into docility and exploitation?” 


Plainly there is in all this literature a despair that is not with- 
out grounds. Mankind, says the writer, is facing a serious 
moment in its intellectual history, and several things seem 
obviously likely to happen. Some of them may happen to one 
portion of the population, and some to another. “It is fairly 
likely, however, that there will be a great major trend in some 
particular direction, and to influence that trend is plainly the 
objective, indeed, the chief social and political duty of the 
coming renaissance.”’ If the mechanistic philosophy takes 
possession of the man on the street, if all men become convinced 
that this is their one and only chance, that this life is all, they 
“will react largely as they are educated to react, and conse- 
quently education must at this point make its chief attack in 
order to adjust men to a radically changed world.’’ One of four 
trends, thinks the writer, is likely to sweep over the minds of men: 


‘First, they may espouse a vulgar Epicureanism, mixed 
with stoicism. They may argue that since death ends all, and 
the universe is not concerned with ethical values or human per- 
sonalities, let us eat, drink, and be merry. They may thus seek 
in rank and erass sensationalism—mere satisfaction of the senses 
—the solution of life and the escape from its dilemmas. 

‘Second, the masses may plunge into social and political 
revolution, seeking to grab whatever they may of the values 
that a more sober human order has created, a social and moral 
Bolshevism which recognizes no values in leadership and whose 
motto is ‘the devil take the hindmost.’ 

“Third, they may go in for a more passionate estheticism, a 
worship of beauty for its own sake, the losing of life in a higher 
Epicureanism, a higher sensationalism; the living of life for its 
emotional values, without an ethical philosophy or an intel- 
lectual background. It is perhaps only those who have felt the 
depth, insistence, and permanence of the esthetic appeal who 
will feel that such a passion might become the dominating note 
in civilization. 

“Fourth, it may result in a new and higher synthesis, giving 
us a true liberalism, a true freeing of the human spirit, a deeper 
devotion to the social and political good as the only way to 
attain the highest, deepest, and widest individual experience 
during this brief fever of living. Mankind may evolve an or- 
ganization of society and politics not as mechanized industry 
has done for power, pleasure, and profit, but for human values; 
a development of personality; an organization of society for the 
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participation of each man in the great and ever-accumulating 
treasure of the one common life—in short, a civilization not of 
power, but of values such as characterized those few precious 
moments of history when society has thought of men as persons 
and not as masses. 

“Tf education and philosophy can not rush to the rescue and 
bring this about, then civilization indeed is in danger, not, as 
all these other fears have pictured, from stupidity, ignorance, 
and the unreasoning revolt of the under man, but from his clear 
mental perception that the highest intellectual triumphs of man 
have failed to furnish him with any sound or satisfying reason 
for living at all.”’ 


FACTS OR FANCY IN COUEISM 


HERE IS NOT ONLY A GERM OF TRUTH in every 

error, Carlyle points out; but also a grain of truth in 

every passing fancy, and 
some of the editors of religious 
papers are trying to determine 
whether there is most of fact or 
faney, or a generous mixture of 
both, in Couéism. It is possible, 
in the opinion of some, that in 
speaking of the means to physi- 
eal health Emile Coué has given 
us a clue to the path of spiritual 
vigor. ‘‘Would there not be a 
stabilizing and strengthening in- 
fluence in our lives amidst the 
strain and fret of care if our first 
thought of the morning and the 
last thought of eventide was the 
yearning prayer, ‘Every day, in 
every way, I want to be more 
and more like Christ’?’”’ asks the 
Rey. John T. Cowan, as his para- 
phrase of Coué’s famous saying 
is quoted in The Baptist. ‘‘Ab- 
normality of self-consciousness 
would give place to the normality 
of divine consciousness, and we 
would be transformed ‘from glory 
to glory.’”’ There is nothing new 
in a single idea of Coué’s, says The Christian Register (Unitarian), 
but underneath his system lies the fact that ‘‘if one holds fast 
~to a given set of ideas, he will ascend the scale of strength 
and happiness, and if he choose another set of ideas he 
will descend the scale and be a ineffectual 
person.” There is no fact in science more certain, we are 
told, than that if we treat the universe and all its inhabi- 
tants in the spirit of love, ‘‘we shall make friends, be useful, 
prosper in business, advance the common welfare, build charac- 
ter—and keep well.” 


miserable and 


“A radiant religion of affirmation is the best medicine. By 
repeating one’s faith in a universe which is built on order, law, 
truth, love and service, one becomes a great being in body and 
soul. This is the way to fit into the universe. In the words of 
the religionist, it is getting right with God. It is the survival of 
the fittest. And that is what we want more than all else. We 
want to live forever. We stretch forth our arms and touch the 
reality. We hold it to our bosoms. It is life. It is love. It is 
health. It is power. To keep the good and positive things 
always in mind and heart, to eschew the negations and antago- 
nisms utterly, is to go onward and upward forever. Any man who 
ean refresh and revitalize such truths for our souls is a minister 
of the Eternal, and we delight to honor him, especially when, as 
in the case of Dr. Coué, he.is not turning his talent into cash. 
He will receive greater treasures.”’ 


He has won respect by his wholesome restraint, says The 
Churchman (Episcopal). ‘‘He has made no extravagant claims, 
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and has consistently resisted extravagant statement on the 
part of others in his behalf.” Moreover, ‘‘he has not 
asserted, as we heard Mr. James Moore Hickson assert before 
a group of clergy in Detroit, that he has cured or can cure: 
cancer.” Without attempting a definite appraisal of the 
value of M. Coué’s work, The Churchman remarks that 
“through centuries of self-sacrificing labor medical men have 
applied the scientific method of research in the battle against 
disease. And their efforts have by no means been con- 
fined to what the layman would eall the purely physical.” 
Thus this journal is led to restate its position in the matter of 
faith healing: 


“We believe with the General Convention that when a medical 
man brings his skill to bear in the relief or cure of disease he is 
as much the agent of God as any healer who has carried on his 
efforts in the name of our common Father. We believe, with 


FANTOM-CHASER OR A “MINISTER OF THE ETERNAL’? 


Emile Coué, whose system of healing by auto-suggestion is favorably received by some religious editors 
and criticized by others, is shown here looking at a bust of himself made by Jo Davidson. 


many of our leading medical men, that prayer can be of inestima- 
ble value in the cure of disease.”’ 


But in the opinion of The Presbyterian Couéism is but another 
way of chasing fantoms. Every well-balanced mind knows, 
we are told, that Coué’s formula “‘does not express the real 
course in life, which mere thought can not change. Life’s day 
is a succession of light and darkness. Life’s cup contains bitter 
and sweet.’’ However, ‘‘one element of Coué’s formula is good, 
namely, the cultivation of the habit of looking on the bright 
side of things.” 


“The cultivation of a cheerful spirit is wise and good. This, 
however, can not be obtained in an irrational arbitrary way. 
Good cheer, which is real and lasting, comes only from faith in 
the promises of our Lord and the hope he has set before us of a 
heavenly, happy, perfect heritage, for which life’s discipline 
prepares us and which fadeth not away, but is reserved for us in 
heaven.” 


“Without prejudice” to its general attitude toward Couéism, 
‘‘which consists in a repudiation of its essential tenets,” the 
Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times readily grants that it 
has directed attention and given emphasis to some important 
pedagogical truths: 

“Mo think cheerful thoughts is excellent pedagogical advice. 
To dwell upon the possibility of failure is to court failure. To 


visualize success has a bracing effect and produces a buoyant 
atmosphere in which a man is at his best. It is fatal to moral 
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and mental advancement if we allow thoughts of discourage- 
ment to get a firm hold upon us. Especially the mind of the 
young should be focused upon the bright side of things; the 
seamy side of life should be ignored. We will not find Dr. Coué 
on the side of the realistic novel writers who delight in depicting 
the sordid passions of men and who make it appear as if virtue, 
fidelity and purity had fled from this earth. Many who vocifer- 
ously acclaim Couéism fail to see these deeper pedagogical im- 
plications and especially neglect to read their own condemnation 
in the great French neurologist’s system.” 


*PASSIONATE INTEREST” IN THEOLOGY 


we are told, by the varied arguments now so strongly 
vocalized in and out of the Church; and, notwith- 
standing superficial evidences to the contrary, the world seems to 
be witnessing a recall to theology. A hundred—even fifty— 
years ago, a Christian minister was by profession a theologian, 
writes Dr. Francis G. Peabody, professor emeritus of Christian 
morals at Harvard University, in The Yale Review. More 
recently, he finds, there has been a change. ‘‘ With the increas- 
ing complexity of social life and its unprecedented ealls for 
service, a great many ministers have practically abandoned 
thinking about theology. They have become men of affairs, 
church mechanies, or social workers, rather than theologians,” 
and their activities lie in organizing parishes, directing multi- 
farious operations, reforming neighborhoods. Socialism, tem- 
perance, thrift and public health provide subjects for considera- 
tion in connection with worship. ‘‘ Administrative efficiency 
and moral sympathy are more cultivated than intellectual 
power and disciplined wisdom.’’ These signs of the times are, 
however, less convincing than they at first appear, for, if one 
thinks at all, ‘“‘he can hardly help thinking about the mysterious 
universe in which he finds himself; and as he thus thinks, he 
finds himself, in one way or another, inevitably theologizing.’”’ A 
most suggestive fact, the writer finds, is that the recall to theology 
’ now most clearly made and widely heard is proposed, not by 
professional theologians, but by the most emancipated and 
detached modernists. He instances as examples H. G. Wells 
- and G. Bernard Shaw, both regarded as heretics by the dogma- 
tists. In his ‘‘Outline of History’’ Mr. Wells reaches the con- 
clusion that the structure of civilization must rest on two pillars 
'—the extension of education and the revival of religion. ‘‘Edu- 
cation,” says Mr. Wells, ‘‘is the preparation of the individual 
for the community, and his religious training is the core of that 
preparation.” He envisions a religious emotion, which, stript 
of ‘corruptions and freed from its last priestly entanglements, 
may presently blow through life again like a great wind, bursting 
the doors and flinging open the shutters of the individual life.’’ 
Mr. Shaw, too, demands a philosophy of religion which shall 
satisfy the modern mind, for, he says, “‘if religion did not actually 
exist, it would have to be invented.’ To these general reflections 
Dr. Peabody adds observations of the interior conditions of the 
Christian Church, noticing that ‘‘millions of inquirers, trained 
and untrained, wise and otherwise, are, with intense fervor of 
feeling, engaged in controversies which are strictly theological 
in their nature, and with which none but theologians are com- 
petent to deal.” In England it is the inerrancy of the Church 
which is being discust; here people are discussing the millennium, 
evolution, the inerrancy of the Bible. ; 


M «= IS INCURABLY THEOLOGICAL, as is attested, | 


“Here, then, in a formidable manner, and in the most elemen- 
tary terms, is a popular revival of interest in speculations which 
are essentially those of theology. Instead of being an outgrown 
science, theology turns out to be the passionate interest of mil- 
lions of plain people. Human nature is incorrigibly theological. 
This fruitless and loose thinking on great themes is an indication, 
not that the world has outgrown theology, but that if theology 
be not promoted by trained and disciplined scholars, then it is 
sure to fall into the hands of untrained and undisciplined minds, 
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and to involve either a superstitious reverence for the Church 


or a misguided idolatry of the Bible. Nor are these results of 
an improvised theology the most alarming. The indirect con- 
sequence of such ecclesiastical casuistry or evangelical Bibliolatry 
is even more threatening. 


alienation of intelligent inquirers from the whole subject of 
religion, if it be made to appear to be inextricably involved in 
impossible claims or apocalyptic dreams. If this be Christian 


thought, then for the great majority of trained minds it has no — 


place among the real concerns of the modern world. ety 

‘‘What, then, is essential if, under these conditions, Christian 
loyalty is to be maintained? ‘There must be a way of thinking 
permitted, and applied to modern life, which is unembarrassed, 
fearless, and sane. The issues presented must be, not so much 
fought through, as thought through. If the Christian life is to 
be rescued from the reactionaries and the sentimentalists, 
theology must once more issue its proclamation of emancipa- 
tion, ‘Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.’ 
If the Christian Church is to justify its leadership in the modern 
world, this must be, not merely through its reformatory spirit or 
philanthropic zeal, but through its clear and convincing thinking 
on the great themes of God and man... . 

‘““The recall to theology is thus a summons not to parrots but 
to prophets. The future of the Christian religion is to be made 
secure, not by sheltering minds from the modern world, but by 
training minds to interpret the modern world. ‘Wisdom,’ the 
Book of Proverbs says, ‘stands where the paths meet’; and at a 
time like the present moment, when before Western civilization 


there lies one path leading to destruction and another ledding to — 


restoration, nothing but Wisdom, standing where the paths 
meet, can show to a bewildered world the Way of Life.” 


THE BEST MEDICINE FOR A SICK WORLD 
U wast ANTIDOTES, many of them purely 


social and economic, are daily advised for a world 

which most observers agree is pretty sick. But Presi- 
dent Harding is of those who believe that the old medicine—faith 
in God and loyalty to the eternal verities—is still the only cure. 
Writing to the Union of American Hebrew. Congregations, 
which met recently in New York, he pays tribute to the strength 
and persistence of the Jewish faith, and the continuing influence 
and power of the Jewish people, and says: 


“T can not but feel that these things are in large measure owing 


to the Hebrew conception of the personal God and of the indi- _ 


vidual accountability of men and women. There is evident 
almost everywhere in the world the need for a restoration of the 
soul of religious devotion; for individual consecration to that 
ideal of religion which recognizes it as able to give something 


that neither patriotism nor civie virtue ean ever afford. The ' 


human race, or certainly great and potential sections of it, has 
been getting away from its religious moorings. It needs a re- 
vival of the sincere conception of the personal relationship of 
God to man and of man to God; a restoration of faith in the fun- 
damentals that are eternal. The world needs the assurance of 
faith in the Almighty, and the tranquillity which comes of that 
faith.” . 


The President is undoubtedly right in saying that great multi- 
tudes cling with fervor to the fundamentals of religion, and wait 
only to be instructed and led in their application to life, says the 
New York Times, adding: 


“Tt probably is not true, as a New York clergyman would have 
us believe, that the young men of to-day, especially those in 
college, are keen on the nice points of theological controversy, 
and make distinctions between ministers of religion who are 
‘reactionary’ and those who are most up to date. There is, 
however, much evidence going to show that young men are 
peculiarly open to religious appeals that are simple, manly and 
direct, and that go to the essentials of clean living, unselfish 
action and conduct shaped as ever under the Great Taskmaster’s 
eye. Whatever the changing forms of faith and worship as 
times change, the spirit of religion itself stands behind them all, 
as indestructible as ever. For insisting upon this truth and eall- 
ing for its wider realization, President Harding merits all the 
attention and praise that his letter will receive.’ 


It is not in the conclusions of Mod- ” 
ernism or of Millennarianism themselves, but in thee complete | 
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Flexible Shank Cantilever Shoes Give You 
Springy Ease From Breakfast to Bedtime 


Views feet were made to serve the same purpose 
as the springs ofa fine car. They should carry you 
thru days of bustling activity without fatigue. 

The ordinary shoe, with its stiff shank, hampers 
this natural elasticity of the foot. A shoe which 
binds and restricts the muscles of the foot, will to 
that degree restrict the leg and the entire physique as 
well. It defeats one of the fundamental principles of 
strength — exercise. 

This necessary exercise can be had in Cantilevers, 
New Work 1d W. 40th St because they correspond so closely to the natural re- 
Omaha-1708 Howard Se quirements of the foot. The flexible shank of the 
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ONTEMPORARY VERSE (February) 

is a ‘‘Philadelphia number,” all the 
contributors live there, and the city is 
commended as the best possible home for 
a poet, for “let him write as he will, no- 
body will pay the least attention to him.” 
This being so, we are not surprized to see 
no glorification of Philadelphia in the lines 
printed. There is one of twenty-seven 
stanzas on New York, but that is too long 
to quote entire. We give the opening 
and closing ones and sandwich in a series 
of five stanzas which seem to make a 
perfect little lyric worthy to express the 
theme: 


NEW YORK 


By Mary Drxon THAYER 


Come to me, Children of Men! 

You will be stunned with wonder! 

iam The City Gigantic 

Iam The City of Thunder. 
Kk 

Come to me, Youth of the Ages! 

Come to me, clear-eyed and free! 

I shall awake you and break you, 

And make you suffer, with me! 


Out of the depths of my coffers, 
Studded with diamonds and gold, 
I will heap unto you offers— 
Jewels of knowledge untold... . 


And you will know all my madness 
Stinging your blood into flame, 
And you will know all my sadness, 
And you will know all my shame. 


Come to me, States and Kingdoms! 
Come to me, Empires yet wet 
With the hot blood of soldiers! 
Come to me! I can beget 


Out of your corpses, a Poem— 
Out of your lusts, a Play— 
Out of your crumbled Vastness 
Wild laughter for a day. 


Court me or spurn me—I care not. 
Stab me—caress me—TI live! 

I am the Best and Worst of you— 
What you have given, I give. 


We paid a left-handed compliment to 
Mr. Weaver a week ago in introducing 
one of his poems, but we give him full 
eredit for this one which is both good 
dramatic criticism and good characteriza- 
tion. It comes outin the New York Times: 


RE: MOSCOW ART THEATRE 
A 100 PER CENT. AMERICAN SPEAKS 
By JouHNn V. A. WHAVER 


The wife says, *‘ What you want to see them for? 

It’s only a bunch of dirty Bolshevicky 

That’s tryin’ to turn the country upside down 

The way they done their own. Why don’t they 
stay 

In Russia, where they belong?’”’ And so I says, 

“Well, I'll go there and give the stuff the razz.’”’ 


I stands in line for a couple hours or so, 

And finely gets a seat in the gallery, 

In with the foreigners and all the garlic. 

The name of the show was called ‘‘The Cherry 
Orchard,” 

And the first two acts was sure the bunk to me— 

A lot of people runnin’ up and down 

In a great big room, carryin’ suitcases and trunks, 

And whisperin’ in the corners. After that 


They sat around in a silly-lookin’ field, 

With hay, and done a whole lot more talkin’, 

And it sounded like they was taikin’ English, 

But makin’ up words just while they went along. 

I couldn’t make out nothin’ from the program, 

And so I ast one of them Bolshevicky 

Behind me if he wouldn’t put me wise, 

And so he says it was a real rich family 

That didn’t know how to manage property 

Because they couldn’t keep their minds on it, 

And when they tried to tatk, got makin’ jokes, 

And one of the birds that useta be a slave, 

Or I guess his old man was, well, anyway, 

This bird was tryin’ to tell ’em what to do. 

He says that they should take the Cherry 

orchard , 

And cut it up in little lots—you know, 

Like Pleasant Heights—suburban subdivision— 

That sort of thing, and sell’em. And that way 

They could save half the old farm. See? But 
they 

Just wouldn’t listen. They was nice enough, 

But nit-wits, see? And in the third act, then, 

They’re havin’ a dance, and waitin’ for the news 

From the auction sale. The brother went to the 

- auction 

With money that they borrowed from a aunt, 

And just when they’re havin’ the swellest kind of 
a time 

The brother comes back. And he says the money 

Was not enough. And so they lost the place, 

And what do you think? That guy that was a 
slave 

He went and bought it! And he comes in soused, 

And yells around about how proud he is, 

So then the last act’s where they got to move, 

And packin’ up the stuff, and sayin’ good-by, 

And—listen, I can’t make out yet how it happened 

But when that great big goof looked at the orchard 

And I could hear the axes cuttin’ the trees, 

And all of a sudden this six-foot bird breaks down, 

And stuffed his handkerchief right in his mouth, 

And real tears in his eyes—can yy’ imagine? 

I just set there and blubbered like a baby. 

I sure do hope nobody didn’t see me. 

Just think of a bunch of low-down Bolshevicky- 

That can’t talk even a word of English, makin’ 

A hard-boiled egg like me cry like a kid! 

And me not understandin’ what they said! 

I tell you what. It’s just like I was watchin* 

A movie where somebody told me what 

Was goin’ on, and not a wild movie, either, 

Hardly anything happenin’ at all, 

But with the best actors that ever was. 

Why did it get me? I ain’t goin’ again. 

I don’t like things that ‘1 can’t understand. 

And yet can get me like them foreigners did. . , . 


A SENSATIONAL murder casein England 
ending in the execution of a young man 
and a young woman adjudged guilty of 
the crime had a profound effect upon the 
moral calm of the city and portends even 
to change the law involving capital pun- 
ishment. Thomas Hardy we find moved 
by it to the same puzzle over the inscruta- 
ble that he has presented in so much of 
his fiction. Thisisin The London Mercury: 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 
ABOUT TO BE HANGED 


By Tuomas Harpy 


Fair and capable one of our race, 
Posing there in your gown of grace, 
Plain yet becoming; 
Could subtlest breast 
Ever have guessed 
What was behind that innocent face, 
Drumming, drumming! 


Would that you Causer, ere knoll your knell 
For this riot of passion, might deign to tell 
Why, since It made you 


Good in the germ, 
It sent a worm 
To madden Its handiwork, when It might well 
Not have assayed you, 


Not have implanted, to your deep rue, 
The Clyteemnestra spirit in you, 
And with purblind vision 
Sowed a tare 
In a garden fair, 
And a thing of symmetry to the view 
Brought to derision! 


Two poems of to-day might take as their 
motto the lines from which Mrs. Atherton 
derived the title of her latest novel: ‘‘The 
years like great Black Oxen tread the worid 
and God the herdsman goads them on 
behind.” Mr. Yeats did more than he 
suspected when he wrote those lines. ‘‘ Lost 
Youth” is from the London New Witness 
and ‘‘Too Soon the Lightest Feet’ in the - 
Literary Review of the New York Evening 
Post: 


LOST YOUTH 


By Witrrip THORLEY 


Heaven's gate for me was once a stile, 
The grassy fields I trod. 

Were full of flowers that seemed erewhile — 
As stars that gazed on God; 

And merry birds were cherubim 
That sang in hawthorn trees— 

But now I’m older, now I’m older, 
Where are these? 


Once if my feet but fell on grass 
Each one became a, wing, 

And I moved on as clouds will pass 
When winds are trumpeting; 

And once to me the soft-spun moss 
Was from an angel’s weft— 

But now I’m older, now I’m older, 
What is left? 


The feet that flew, the eyes that glowed, 
The lamp of faith that shone, 

They fail me now upon the road 
That I must travel on; 

The frost erewhile was holy breath 
For sign upon my panes— 

But now I’m older, now I’m older, 
What remains? 


“TOO SOON THE LIGHTEST FEET” 


By AMANDA Haru 


Too soon the lightest feet are lead, 
All tongues of silver cease: 

Will Shakespeare with a word half said 
Is pledged to hold his peace! 


So artlessly kings fall asleep, 
Wearing their crowns awry. 

Their hands forget what they would keep 
And loosen as they lie. 


And lovers mellow to the sound 
Of meadow larks in spring 

Grow inattentive underground 
Nor heed them when they sing. 


I dare not say my joy is great, 
Time presses on me so, 

Counting the early hour as late 
What space I have to go. 


But faint for rapture like the rest 
Life chooses so to mock 

Speechless, I hold love to my breast 
And listen to the clock! 
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The character and prestige of 
Cadillac owners impart special 
significance to their cordial praise 
of their car. 


Almost without exception, the men 
and women who own Cadillacs 
are prominent in the professional, 
business, social or public life of 
their communities. 


In many instances, they are celeb- 
rities of international importance, 
honored for their attainments in 
the old world and in the new. 


Naturally, these men and women 
select their car with utmost care. 


It must be beautiful and fine, be- 
cause love of these qualities. is 
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woven deeply into their being by 
prolonged intimacy with fine and 
beautiful things. 


In addition, it must be a leader— 
in all of the elements which com, 
prise motor car leadership—in order 
adequately to represent their ideals 
and standards. 


Above all it must be dependable, 
for the importance of their affairs 
makes reliability not merely avirtue, 
but a cardinal necessity. 


All of these qualities they know 
that the Cadillac possesses, and 
their choice of the car is one of 
the most graceful tributes that 
could be paid to its leadership. 


CADITEAC™MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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PERSONAL 


y GLIMPSES 


DOUGHBOYS AND BRIDES BACK FROM THE RHINE 


AVANNAH SIGHTED THEM FIRST, serenaded them 
while still at sea with “Dixie” sung by a boatload of 
school children, welcomed them ashore with the mingled 

crashing of French 75’s and of two old brass cannon that once 
served in George Washington’s artillery, and entertained them 


Copyrighted by Wadernosd & Underwood, 
WHAT ONE DOUGHBOY BROUGHT BACK. 
A German wife, a German-American daughter, and a lot of baggage, 


including a trombone, were the trophies which accompanied a re- 
turning Corporal of the United States Army of Occupation. 


at a chicken dinner, with speeches and everything. Thus were 
“the first words spoken on a national shore and the first sight of 
an American city”? made impressive to the last returning remnant 
of the greatest expeditionary force in history. A sign of the 
passing of the war days appeared in the presence of seventy- 
seven German, Belgian and French wives and twenty-four 
babies, of undoubtedly hyphenated parentage: Perhaps, says a 
newspaper correspondent who was present when the transport 
steamed up to the Savannah quay: 


The sight of half a dozen enlisted men standing along the aft 
rail of the transport holding their children, ranging in age from 
eighteen days to three years, had something to do with the 
warmth of Savannah’s welcome to the sixty-nine German, five 
Belgian and three French wives. 

The twenty-four babies furnished the point of contact be- 
tween the timid women, uncertain of their weleome, and the 
great host that had gathered to extend the hospitality of their 
adopted country. 

Sergeant Albert Badgett of Chicago was holding his three- 
month-old son in approved manner as he stood by the rail while 
the lines were being made fast. 

Jack Shea, Jr., youngest passenger on the transport’s roster, 
was brought out for approval. He was born eight days before 
the St. Mihiel sailed. 

Private Ralph Bailey and his bride, who held up the troop 
train from Coblenz to Antwerp while Mrs. Bailey packed her 


suitease, having married twenty minutes before the train’s 
schedule for departure, were in the mess hall. Private Bailey 
was wearing the white apron.of a mess attendant. 

Three things are agitating the wives—the fact that the three- 
month-old baby of Private and Mrs. David Woods had eut his 
first tooth en route, the high cost of living in this country and how 
the country will feel toward them. 


It was at three o’clock, on the afternoon of February 7, that 
the transport St. Mihiel was warped into her position in Savannah 
harbor, ‘‘lines were made fast, gangplanks shot over the side, 
thus,’”’ in the words of the Savannah Press, ‘‘ bringing to a halt 
America’s post-war activities, which many hoped would be of 
much greater moment.” Regrets of this nature, however, were 
not allowed to interfere with the warmth of the weleome which 
Savannah, in behalf of the nation, offered to the last doughboys 
from the Rhine. ‘‘The blasting of the first cannon,” says the 
Press, “was a signal for every noise-making machine in Savannah 
to do its utmost. The whistles of every factory in the neighbor- 
hood let out to their capacity. The ‘Big Duke’ was not to be 
outdone. Its peal after peal was clearly heard far and wide 
above all the rest.”” ‘“‘The enterprise of the American Expedi- | 
tionary Force was brought to an end in the midst of a celebra- 
tion exceeding anything in Savaynah’s history,’ reports the 
Savannah Morning News. . For, reports this local paper: 

Not even in the heroic days of the World War has her entire 


citizenry taken part in so tremendous a demonstration as that 
which greeted the arrival of the St. Mihiel in port yesterday, 


y Underwood & Underwood. 


SAVANNAH’S WELCOME HOME. 


When the French 75’s began their salute, every noise-making pro- 
ducer in the city cut loose at once in a tumult which, reports say, 
was-not equaled even during the heroic days of the war. 


with her 1,200 troops from the Rhine, and which later witnessed 
the triumphal march of these soldiers of the Kighth Infantry. 


There was a great banquet, and Governor Hardwick of Georgia, 
in the course of his weleoming speech, as reported by the Sa- 
vannah Press, observed that: 


The wars in Europe were foreign quarrels and that America 
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Chassis oil cups are lubri- 
cated with an oil-can— 
clean, simple, effective. 
Large size, require. in- 
frequent attention. - Pat- 
ented and exclusive to 
Hudson-Essex. Also com- 
pare shackle adjustment 
with average type, which 
require insertion of metal 
washers or shims. Only 
costly cars share this 
Essex feature. 


Hidden Values 


They Keep Essex Young 


With new owners, praise of the Essex, naturally concerns its 
good looks, its finish and quiet responsive operation. 


They delight in its alertness, its easy control and comfortable 
riding. 


Owners of a few months express attachment for Essex perform- 
ance and economy. 


But to know the real enthusiast, meet those who have driven 
their Essex 50,000 miles or more. They have discovered the 
hidden values. 


Design and construction details not observable in the new car 
assert their importance as use increases. They keep the car 
young. That is why Essex costs so little to maintain and oper- 
ate. It is why the motor retains its active power. 


Essex values extend to the minute details. The finest bearings 
made are used throughout. They are to an automobile what 
jewels are toa watch. Parts that wear are inexpensively replaced. 


In chassis and body, Essex throughout possesses qualities essen- 
tial to long hard service. That means economical service, always. 


Touring Car - - $1045 Cabriolet - - $1145 
Freight and Tax from Detroit Extra 


Canadian Prices 


F. O. B. Windsor, Ontario, All Duty, Sales and Excise Taxes Paid 
Touring - - - $1550 Cabriolet - - - $1695 Coach - 


SL 


*1145 


Freight and Tax 
Extra 


Essex is the only American 
car with roller bearings in 
the valve mechanism. This 
construction overcomes 
wear and frictional loss at 
one of the most important 
points. Prevents noisiness 
and saves a big item of re- 
placement expense. All 
other cars use plain bush- 
ings for this vital function. 
Just another of the hidden 
values that account for 
the everlasting goodness of 
Essex cars. 
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had no business with them. He strest the doctrine that when” 
we leave the boundary line of the United States and undertake 
to deal with international and foreign affairs we must approach 
the question upon broad principles. He was glad that ‘the 
last strand of the rope of our military connection with the Old 
World and its affairs had been severed.” 


Whereupon Representative Connelly of Texas, taking a dia- 
metrically opposite stand, ‘“‘opposed the segregation of America 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. a 
THE LAST OF MORE THAN TWO MILLION. 


The arrival of these troops in Savannah put an end to the great ad- 
venture that began when the A. E. F. started for Europe, six years ago. 


from those so closely allied with the European nations.” Also, 


runs the report: 


He called attention to the fact that we have outgrown our- 
selves since the time when Washington warned this country 
against meddling in foreign affairs. The social and economic 
situation of America is such that we can not completely ignore 
what is taking place among our foreign neighbors, he declared. 


Thus politics were served, in a divided and balanced way, but, 
if reports that have preceded and accompanied the returning 
doughboys are reliable, the men themselves have a much more 
nearly unanimous opinion on the matter. They hated to tear 
themselves, or rather to be torn, away from the land where the 
rate of exchange permitted them to live like millionaires on their 
army pay, where Prohibition had no force, and the population, 
including the young ladies, was filled with good-will and admira- 
tion for the Americans. Gertrude N. Halleran, writing from 
Coblenz, Germany, to the Boston Giobe, suggests answers to the 
questions, ‘““What did the American Doughboys in Germany 
think when the sudden news came that they were ordered back 
to America?” How, specifically, did they like the “prospects of 
leaving the luxurious lives of plutocrats on 300,000 marks a 
month in Germany, for the cold, dull existence of a soldier in 
America on thirty little dollars a month?” Miss Halleran, 
a Y.M.C. A. worker at the front during the war, replies: 


The order for withdrawal fell like a bomb in our midst, be- 
cause every one was so taken up with the arrival of the French 
in the Ruhr Valley. Up to the announcement that the Army 
was really ordered out, nobody paid much attention to the re- 
quest made by the Senate for their removal; such facts had played 
them false before so many times, consequently the change 
in the atmosphere was very great when orders were issued for 
immediate departure. 

At least 70 per cent. of the A. E. F. in Germany are much 
deprest over the event. The other 30 per cent. laugh at them 
and ask them to think of the nice time they are going to have 
living on $30 a month at some camp in the United States. 
Fifteen per cent. of the enlisted personnel have German wives, 
and many of these have children, others have French or Russian 
wives. None of these women have been to America, and all of 
them have been living here under. better conditions than the 
average person enjoys in the States. You can imagine how 
perplexed some of these men must feel just now. 


After the announcement everybody talked wildly about the 
news. Civilians and soldiers meeting at the ‘“‘Y,” the American 
Legion headquarters, the cafés or on the street, grouped to- 
gether and there was much head-shaking and waving of hands, 
this last being a continental custom taken on by our boys from 
long association with the people here, and it is very amusing to 
see them shrugging their shoulders and smoothing down the air. 
The excitement was apparent at once to the Germans, and when 
they discovered the cause a perfect cloud of gloom descended on 


the city. For some time the Germans have been sure that they 


could look to America for help in their dilemma and, of course, 
Mr. Boyden’s remarks at the Paris Conference didn’t discourage 
them any in this. Now they are desolate. What with the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr and this event, it isn’t any wonder that 
they can’t see much ahead for themselves. 

To-day the mark went to 13,500 for a dollar. The shops 
were packed with American soldiers buying all sorts of things to 
bring home. Altho. prices have gone up in leaps and bounds 


since I arrived, many useful things are still much cheaper than _ 


at home. I heard boys asking Americans near them in the 
shops, ‘‘Are these rings stylish in the States; do fellows wear 
searf pins at home these days, buddie?” It was like the day 
before Christmas and they are American soldiers going home. 
Any change brings joy to a soldier, so they are all quite cheerful 
and very busy. 


Miss Halleran includes several interesting little glimpses into 


the life and conditions that the returning soldiers left behind 
them. ‘‘I was heartsick when I saw the French over there in 
Essen,” she writes, ‘‘so young, so serious, and so determined.” 
She goes on: ; 


? 


I really approve of them going in, but how lamentable it is 


that some method can not be devised to adjust matters without ~ 


putting all that is left of the youth of France in jeopardy. 

Within the last hour George W. Rumor has been busy again. 
He wants us to believe that the German Government is asking 
for the return of our Ambassador because we are going out, that 
we are about to receive orders to remain, that all American 
civilians must leave with the Army, that if the mark goes to 
15,000 Germany will repudiate all the paper money in circulation, 
that America has so lost caste with Europe because of this move 
that it is unsafe for tourists, that American tourists can not bring 
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THEIR FIRST SIGHT OF “HOME.” 


They seem to be pleased with the sight; and the sight of these wives 
and babies from the Rhine, in turn, is said to have greatly increased 
the warmth of the welcome Savannah gave the returning soldiers. 


things they have purchased in Germany out of the country, in 
short, nothing is impossible to old George to-day, Such is life 
in the A. E. F. in Germany. Yet the orchestra at the “Y” is 
playing “‘Some Sunny Day” and every one is beating time with 


their feet and eating their dinners with a good appetite. All — 


sorts of entertainments are planned for the last few days—shows, 
farewell dinners, dances and so forth, 

A few days ago we went to a Belgian cemetery at Namur. 
A man from Chicago went with us. His mission was to decorate 
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iT WAS THUS 


HERE are few things you buy which 

are so important as medicinal household 
products. And because they are vital to 
your health, and to the health of your loved 
ones, you should select them carefully, 
knowing that they are scientifically correct 
before you buy. 


Squibb Household Products 


As chemists to the medical profession, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons have been identified 
closely with the advancement of medical 
science for more than sixty years. 


In this service, the complete facilities of 
the Squibb Laboratories have been dedi- 
cated to the higher demands of medicine, 
as well as to the production of household 
products of unusual merit. 

It was intended that these products 
should give every one the opportunity to 
buy articles in home-use which are of the 
highest possible quality. Every Squibb 
Product must be approved by medical 
authorities before it is offered to you. 
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You will find that Squibb Products are 
usually displayed in a separate section of 
the best drug stores. This, too, is intended, 
as there is no comparison between Squibb 
Products and the ordinary products of 
commerce. 


This will be apparent to you the first time 
you purchase any of the familiar articles 
illustrated on this page. You will notice 
that Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda, because 
it is pure and correctly prepared, is free 


from the usual bitter taste. Squibb’s 
Castor Oil, due to superior refining, is 
bland in taste and much more agreeable to 
take. Squibb’s Epsom Salt is free from 
arsenic and other impurities, and, conse- 
quently, is less unpleasant. 


When you buy any product bearing the 
Seal of Squibb, you can feel certain that 
you are getting a product which is as re- 
liable, as safe, and as agreeable to use as 
the highest professional integrity and 
scientific knowledge can produce. 


INTENDED 
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Among the standard household products produced by Squibb are: 


Squibb’s Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s Milk of Squibb’s Nursery Powder—an unusually soft, fine pow- 
Magnesia. A scientifically correct tooth paste der, made at the requests of physicians for a 
for the better protection of the teeth and gums. baby powder that is soothing without interfering 
Corrects mouth acidity. with the normal action of the skin. 

Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. Soft 
correct composition for the care of the skin. powder for dusting; granular form for solutions. 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Laboratories: 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


General Offices: 
80 Beekman Street, 
New York City. 


Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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Three Tests 
of a 


Tooth Paste 


1. It must clean the 
teeth—thoroughly. 


Ipana Tooth Paste cleans with- 
out bleaching or scouring. It is 
entirely free from harmful gritty 
substances and will safely polish 
the most delicate enamel. 


2. It must care for the 
gums—safely. 


Ipana Tooth Paste contains 
Ziratol, a healing antiseptic, long 
used by dentists. Ipana heals 

- bleeding gums andhelps to build 
firm, strong foundations—so es- 
sential to good teeth and good 
health, 


3. It must please your 
taste—delightfully. 


Ipana Tooth Paste has a flavor 
thatis refreshingly different. The 
smooth, snappy “after-taste” 
that it leaves in your mouth will 
make you know your teeth are 
cleaner than they ever were be- 
fore, 


Ler a free tube, enough to 
last a week, prove that Ipana 
Tooth Paste meets these 
“tooth paste tests.” 


Fill out and mail this coupon 
You’ll never regret it! 


IFANA| 


TOOTH PASTE 


UAL LT LUb bebo 
ED TREAD 


Bristol-Myers Co., 69 Rector Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


Address ia. ! 52 5. eee a ee 


Cityvand: State, OO ee hee ae 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


agrave. It was the grave of a friend of his 
who fought with the Canadians. The 
cemetery is on a hill overlooking the city, 
and many English and Canadians are 
there, also hundreds of Germans in another 
part. He was very much moved when he 
saw his friend’s grave, and talked as if he 
were talking to his friend. It really was a 
terrible ordeal. He bought some plants 
and while he was putting them on the 
grave, he kept repeating who they were 
from—his mother, his sweetheart, his 
brother and. himself. How can we have 
wars when they bring such grief to us? 

I guess I’m writing you this to get it out 
of my system, altho I’ll never forget that 
day. And the above is only part of the 
sorrow I was to see that day. When we 
got down to the city again, the first. sight 
that met our eyes was a Belgian regiment 
marching off to occupy the Ruhr Valley. 
How the people here stand the trials they 
live through is more than I can fathom. 

We stood and watched those soldiers 
march by; they are young, small and oh, so 
serious. There isn’t a spark of the old 
dash and spirit of adventure that carried 
them on in 1914 left. Nobody knows what 
will come of this occupation thing, and I 
couldn’t help but remember those graves 
on the hill, so many lives lost on both sides 
and still no peace. 


An incident of the journey home was the 
burial at sea of a certain ‘“‘ Aleck J. Cork- 
This seems to have been the 
saddest, reports the Savannah Morning 
News, of the many strange occurrences 
that made memorable the voyage of the 
St. Mihiel. It was the only burial at sea 
in the course of the passage, and, says The 
News, ‘‘the genial private who took the 
reporter into his confidence explained 
graphically how the body of the ‘dead one’ 
was placed on a regulation stretcher and 
buried with full military honors.” <A ser- 
mon suitable for the occasion, prepared by 
Cedrie R. Worth, a private in the 8th 
Infantry, was delivered by a ‘“‘Chaplain,” 
chosen for the occasion. This forensic 
effort was afterwards printed in The Sea- 
going Amorac, a paper published daily 
aboard ship. The oration, which is being 
given wide circulation in the papers of this 
country, runs as follows: 


serew.”’ 


‘Friends, and also Prohibitionists, we 
have gathered to-day to render the last 
sad rites over an old and trusted friend, 
a friend whom we have seen cut down in 
the glory of his youthful strength, Aleck J. 
Corkscrew. Dead he is, dead, but only 
to us: we know that in the better, happier 
world of spirits, his soul is marching on, 
even as John Brown’s. He had an awful 
pull, more pull than the Atlantic cable. 
He always had enough drag to accomplish 
what he set out to do. 

“At a time of this nature it is always 
customary to laud the chief figure to the 
heavens, but stretch the truth as he might, 
no man could say that Aleck was straight. 
We loved him despite his crooked qualities, 
and crooked tho he undoubtedly was, he 
was always ready to exert his pull for a 
friend, always willing to get something out 
of a tight fix for him. Aleck was a man of 
varied interests. Many political storms 


~~ | did he weather, but his enemies at last 


gained the upper hand and, fighting gamely, 
he died. As he had enemies, so had he 
companions. 

“The great coroner, Mr. Volstead, has 
pronounced him dead, but I doubt not 
that if the proper inducements were of- 
fered here aboard ship, Aleck would rise 
to the occasion, would once again in his 
inimitable way oblige a friend. 

“Throughout a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance our love has never been clouded. 
As we gaze ahead into the future, we see 
down the long vista of years a long, dull 
journey which must be made without Aleck. 
_ “Aleek J.. Corkscrew, that you may rest - 
damply, as you have lived damply, that 
you may never come into contact with the 
three-mile limit, is our prayer. For this 


“reason, in abject sadness, we submit you 


to the tender mercies of the briny deep.” 


Numbers of the women brought luxuri- 
ous fur coats, for which, they said, they 
had paid $30 or $40. Two “real” auto- 
mobiles were included in the St. Mihiel’s 
cargo, bought new in Germany at $150 
and $200, and the price of new Fords in 
Coblenz on the day when the doughboys 
left was reported to be $100 each. Also, 
they say, the German people liked the 
American soldiers, and hated to see them 
go, not only because of the German: hatred 
for the French, who were to replace them, 
but because, by and large, the Germans got 
on fairly well with the Americans. Com- 
menting on this phase of the matter, the 
Savannah Press says editorially: 


These American soldiers have given a 
good account of themselves abroad. They 
have won the friendship of friend and 
former foe. There was general regret 
among the people with whom they were 
domiciled that the United States Govern- 
ment had seen fit to order their withdrawal. 
Allies and one-time enemiés shared in this 
regret that the American flag should be 
hauled down from the fortress which 
towers above Coblenz, where the waters of 
the Moselle empty into the historic chan- 
nels of the Rhine. 

This closes the enterprise of the Ameri- 
ean Expeditionary Force. Our troops 
have conquered the Rhineland, not by — 
force of arms but by manliness and sym- 
pathy. This enterprise was a friendly oc- 
cupation. It succeeded the sterner and 
bloodier scenes of the war, and, so far as 
our forces are concerned, it was complete 
proof of President Wilson’s statement in 
1917 that ‘‘our war was not against the 
German people but against German mili- 
tarism and against the German Govern- 
ment as then constituted.” 


The return of this last contingent of 
the old A. EH. F. sets the editor of The 
Knickerbocker Press, of Albany, speculat- 
ing. He comments: 


Those who can hardly realize that five 
years have passed since the days of the 
Great War’s climax will be taken aback a 
little, and they may be puzzled over the War 
Department’s assertion that out of that 
famed 4,000,000 whom we had under arms 
on the first Armistice Day no more than 
600,000 will be available for class I service 
in 1925. In 1930 this number will: have 
shrunk to 420,000. In 1940 only 22,000 
veterans of 1918 will be in condition for 
active service, and 1945 may be surprized 
if as many as‘5,000 of the gallant youngsters 
of St. Mihiel and the Argonne are fit to 
follow the flag. 
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“Quality and Uniformity 

measure your satiS- 
faction in paints and 
varnishes” 


—said the Chemical Engineer 


Five years ago, the du Pont Company entered a 
new manufacturing field, a logical development for 
du Pont chemical knowledge—the paint and varnish 
industry. Four manufacturers, each famed for quality 
products, were united and brought under the con- 
trol of du Pont Chemical Engineers. 

After months of research in laboratory and in the 
field, the Chemical Engineer submitted his report. 

“The one thing I can add to the present quality of 
our paint and varnish products,” he reported, “‘is a 
system of control that will make their standard of 
quality absolute and unvarying. The first step is to 
check each ingredient that goes into a du Pont paint 
OL. VATHISiis sl ekelslel ener 
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PAINTS == SAENISHED 


HESE are the four former companies 
nowunited under the du Pont Oval. 
From all their quality products, du Pont 
Chemical Engineers selected the one 
best for each purpose and thus formed 
the du Pont paint and varnish line. 


Aa is a certain varnish gum that comes from the East Indies. 

The gum produced by a tree one year, may be slightly different 

from the gum produced another year. This degree of variance must 
be accurately determined before a varnish of uniform quality can be - 
produced. And variance in even one essential ingredient may be the 
reason why the floor varnish that gave you such excellent service 


Chicago Varnish Works 35th St. & Grey’s Ferry Road Everett Sta., No. 49 


three years ago failed to perform this year. 

Du Pont Chemical Engineers have found the way to add absolute 
uniformity to paint and varnish formulas that have been proven by 
long years of service. They have taken these long-tested formulas 
and by accurately checking every ingredient, told the men at the grind- 
ing machines, boiling kettles and mixing tanks how to apply these 
formulas in order to produce products that will hold to the same 
standard of quality always. 

The du Pont paint or varnish you buy today is certain to be of 
the same high quality as it was yesterday, or as it will be tomorrow. 


E. L. du Pont dé Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Chicago, III. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., one of the 
first manufacturers of high-grade 
paints and varnishes in America— 
founded in 1793. 

Bridgeport Wood Finishing Com- 
pany, noted for its quality products 
since 1876. 

Chicago Varnish Company, one of 
the leading varnish makers since 
1867. 

New England Oil, Paint and Var- 
nish Company, a well-known 
Massachusetts manufacturer. Estab- 


lished 1825. 


Ask your dealer for du Pont Paint and Varnish Products. 
If he does not carry them yet, write us for name of nearest agent. 
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TURKS WHO HAD THEIR SAY AT “THE CROSS-ROADS OF THE WORLD.” 


On the extreme left is an unusual view of Ismet Pasha, who wields the greatest power, next to Mustafa Kemal, in the new Turkey, The gentleman 
on the extreme right is Dr. Nihad Rechad, ‘‘first interpreter and first dancer,’’ as the French artist who made these sketches calls him. The person 
with the large bald dome and eyeglasses is Djavid Bey, financial counselor ef the delegation, and Hussein Djahid, director of the powerful 


Turkish newspaper, Tanine, seems to be looking him over. 


The pictures are reproductions of sketches by Rolf Roth, in L’Illustration of Paris. 


MEN AND MANNERS AT LAUSANNE 


many strange gatherings in the course of history, but 

never, reports say, a stranger one than that which 
recently finished, in a dangerously inconclusive way, at Lausanne. 
Here to the ‘‘cross-roads of the world,” as a French journalist 
calls the little Swiss city. came an assortment of races sufficient, 
he says, to make the hill that dominates the village a temporary 
Tower of Babel, where the Balkans, the Near East, the Far East 
and America assembled for a time with old Europe.” The 
consummate historical importance, the attempt, at least, at 
high idealism, which dignified the Versailles Peace Conference, 
may not have been present. But, nevertheless, reports Fernand 
de Brinon, writing in L’Iilustration (Paris), the little Swiss 
village, ‘“which practises methodical hospitality for a livelihood,’ 
received ‘‘plenty of visitors of quality’—so many that ‘“‘the 
shores of its lake might have suggested comparison with those of 
a strait through which passed all the navigators of the world.’ 
He sets the scene for the meeting in the following paragraph: 


[= GREEN BAIZE TABLES of diplomacy have seen 


The ‘‘Conference of Lausanne” is gathered about two huge 
hotels. In the lower one, on the border of the lake, live the 
English, the Americans, the Italians and the Roumanians; in 
the higher hotel live the French, the Turks and the Japanese. 
Around these two poles’ there is grouped an infinity of little 
islands, more or less sizable, where are located, in an amiable 
mélange, the other guests—Russians, Bulgarians, Serbs, Greeks, 
without counting those whe, without being regularly invited, 
nevertheless have come to look after their own interests—Egyp- 
tians, Syrians, Palestinians, Armenians, Georgians, Indians, Arabs, 
and others. The headquarters of the French, Turkish and 
Japanese deiegates, called ‘‘ Lausanne Palace,” is also the general 
meeting place of all the journalists of the universe accredited to 
the Conference. 


In this setting, which is very largely that of a select, summer 
totel, Mussolini, Curzon, Tchitcherin, Rakowsky, Poincaré, 
Barriére, Ismet Pasha, Venizelos, General Weygand, Hamid Bey, 
and numerous other lively characters argued, danced, dined, 
bargained, and finally reached the ultimatum stage. Of all the 
men gathered there, writes George Adam in the New York 
Herald, Turkey’s chief delegate, Ismet Pasha, was the storm- 
center. In fact, says Mr. Adam: 


The Turkish delegation contained many interesting men, one 
of whom told me of a conversation he had recently enjoyed 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the course of which he 
endeavored laughingly and in vain to convert the spiritual head 
of the established church of Great Britain to Mohammedanism, 
but the most fascinating personality was that of Ismet Pasha, 
the chief of the mission. Ismet the Terrible, the commander 
of the victorious Kemalist armies in the field that drove the 
Greeks headlong to the sea, the armies that burnt, ravaged and 
massacred, Ismet the Deliverer and recipient of ultimatumsatthe 
armistice conference of Mudania, might for the first week at 
Lausanne have been called Ismet the Vague, Ismet the Mild. 
He reminded me of those industrious people born anywhere 


in the Levant whom you see all over Europe seeking by an ardu- 
ous peddling of faked Oriental carpets to make their living out of 
the credulous tourist sitting on the terrace at Monte Carlo or at 
a marble-topped table along the boulevards of Paris. His 
rounded, pendulous features add their drooping pathos to the 
bewildered pleading in his large black eyes. He looked fright- 
ened. When it is remembered that a bowstring or the Kemalist 
substitute for that form of execution awaits him in Angora if he 
disregards the dictates of the National Assembly, his general air 
of wishing to be anywhere but at Lausanne becomes compre- 
hensible. 

He is short and rather plump, and is possest of an enormous 
diplomatic advantage at a conference. He is so deaf that he 
seldom hears the arguments that are developed to confound his 
policies. When he wants to hear he is accompanied by a giant 
secretary and interpreter who bellows right into his ear. 


Lord Curzon, whom Mr. Adam calls ‘‘one of the few people 
who must be a hero even to his own valet,’’ was a personality 
naturally brought out by Ismet’s importance, and the clashing 
policies of Great Britain and Turkey. As for this important 
Englishman, says Mr. Adam, irreverently: 


In the benign majesty of his features, the rather prim pursing 
of his lips, in the broadly splendid sweep of his shoulders, the 
fine swelling of his chest, the precise articulation of his speech, 
the Cathedral close or the servants’ hall has lost a proud adorn- 
ment. Only sheer grit and brain-power can havesaved him from 
the vestry or the pantry. As it is his merits have been recog- 
nized in other walks of life where a presence that is almost a 
port has had a fine field for use. . 

George Nathaniel Curzon was from his earliest youth onward 
‘fa most superior person.”” Yet he committed the mistake of 
taking a second at Balliol among a set of men who either obtained 
brilliant firsts or failed altogether. A second meant that the 
man had tried for a first and failed. Of course with Curzon it 
may have been that, try as little as he couid, a second was the 
worst that he could accomplish. He was a great university 
figure, president of the Oxford Union Debating Society, where 
the future rulers of the country try their fledgling flights of 
eloquence. At an early date he lectured Parliament with a 
loftiness of manner that made him few friends, and as Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs he ran the affairs of the whole world, 
except such few matters as he felt free to leave to his chief, Lord 
Salisbury, to handle. He traveled far and with a widely recep- 
tive mind, and soon marked himself out as an authority on 
Eastern problems, particularly those of the Indian Empire, over 
which he was later to rule with a splendor which was more than 
the gorgeous Hast had ever known before. 

The stateliness of his major domestic manners, the pomp 
of his proceedings, the strut in his walk, the broad flow of his 
Macaulay English, all those things that made it clear that 
Curzon, at any rate, did not think himself of common clay, 
earned him the sneersand dislike of peoplein England, but were of 
real use to him and to the state in his dealings with the peoples 
of India. With English people they did not endear him. There 
was nearly a rebellion in the services when it was decreed that 
European officials were expected to back out of the Vice-Regal 
presence on state occasions. 

There has so far not been an American-born Queen of England 
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Nearly everybody knows about Valspar and millions are using it. This wonderful 
waterproof varnish has proved its worth and quality under circumstances and 
conditions that are nothing short of amazing. 


Thousands of unsolicited letters have reached us from people wishing to relate 


unusual Valspar experiences. These letters furnish overwhelming testimony of 
Valspar’s marvelous durability and its astonishing resistance to water, heat, acids, 


alkalis. 


And we are convinced that thousands of other Valspar users have had experi- 
ences just as interesting. We want to know of these incidents. Accordingly we 
are offering several thousand dollars in cash prizes for letters telling of experiences 


with Valspar. 


For Instance 


That you may understand 
exactly what we have in mind, 
we give the following actual ex- 
periences as examples: 


1, C. K. Perry of Marshfield, 
Oregon, wrote about a Val- 
sparred dining room table 
which as the result of a fire 
last July, was drenched with 
water mixed with lime and 
charcoal. The under part 
of the table (which was not 
Valsparred) turned white as 
snow—the Valsparred top, 
when washed, was found to 
be in perfect condition, 


2. Mr. J. H. Audibert, of Fort 
Kent, Me., varnished four 
axe-handles, each with a dif- 
ferent Varnish-Stain includ- 
ing Valspar Varnish-Stain. 
He writes: “The cheapest 
stain looked all Bree and 
dried quicker, but after put- 
ting all the handles in a pail 
of ashes mixed with boiling 
water, I found the Valspar 


was the only one that stood - 


the test.” 


8. One stormy day last Nov- 
ember, ‘Mrs. J. B. Kirk of 
Hackensack, N. J., had to 
leave her car out in the driy- 
ing rain and sleet. (For- 
tunately, her husband had 
put two coats of Valspar 
Enamel on it the Spring be- 
fore.) ‘‘After the storm,” 
she writes, “it looked like 
an iceberg and I thought the 
finish would be ruined. But 
the ice and water didn’t hurt 
it at all and today the car 
looks as fine as when the 
enamel was first put on. 
Our garage man marvels 
at it, because his own car, 
which he refinished with 
another make of varnish, 
looks so shabby and dull.” 


Unique Qualities of Valspar 


Valspar is made in three 
forms—Valspar Cléar Varnish, 
Valspar Colored Enamels and 


Valspar Colored Varnish-Stains. 
All of these can be freely washed 
with hot water and soap; they 
never turn white; they resist 
the action of acids, alkalis and 
oils. They are very durable; 
they don’t chip, crack or peel. 
They dry in any weather— 
dust-free in two hours and hard 
in twenty-four. 


About the Uses of Valspar 


Clear Valspar is, of course, 
used for finishing floors, all 
kinds of indoor and outdoor 
woodwork, furniture, boats, re- 
frigerators, linoleum, and for 
the many other uses of varnish. 


¢ 


Reg US, Pat,O1/ 


Valspar Varnish-Stains pos- 
sess the same qualities as clear 
Valspar, but you stain and var- 
nish with one stroke of the 
brush. They come in six per- 
manent colors. Absolutely 
waterproof and very durable, 
they are unequalled for finish- 
ing floors, front doors, porch 
furniture, and all other wood- 
work that requires staining. 


Valspar Enamels answer the 
need for a really waterproof 
enamel. They are made from 
the finest pigments carefully 
ground in clear Valspar, thus 
combining Valspar durability 
with exceptional beauty of col- 
or. Valspar Enamels are ab- 
solutely -unsurpassed as an 
automobile finish and for wood, 
metal and all other surfaces 
where enamel is used. They 
come in 12 standard colors. 


The 
pee 

spar . 
Boilin g.we see fit any letters submitted. 


Water Test 


What Can You Tell Us? 


If you know an instance 

where any (or all) of these three 
forms of Valspar has proved its 
durability and waterproofness 
under unusually severe condi- 
tions of wear, or under some 
extraordinary circumstance, we 
ask you to write us about it. 
And if you have photographs 
which add interest to your 
story we will be glad to receive 
them. 
. It makes no difference which 
form of Valspar has been used 
—it makes no difference what 
kind of a Valsparred surface it 
is, Just tell us the facts. 


Requirements and Prizes 

There are no restrictions, no 
intricate qualifications. Write 
your letter in ink and use only 
one side of the paper. These 
are the only requirements— 
with the understanding, that 
the incident told about ac- 
tually occurred prior to the first 
announcement of this contest. 
And that we shall be allowed 
to use for publicity purposes as 


$500 will be awarded to the 
contestant who sends the letter 
that the judges agree is the 
most interesting of all. 5 prizes 
of $100 to those whose letters 
stand next in interest—ten 
$50 prizes, one hundred $10 
prizes, and two hundred $5 
prizes will also be distributed— 
more than three hundred (300) 
prizes in all. 

The judges of the contest will 
be Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott, 
President of The Outlook; Miss 


List of Prizes 


Prizes for 
Valspar Experiences 
Ist prize $506.00 
5 prizes of $100.00 each 
10 prizes of $50.00 each 
100 prizes of $10.00 each 
200 prizes of $5.00 each 
316 prizes in all—Total value of 
prizes $3,500.00 


Prizes for Valspar Dealers 
Ist prize $250.00 


5 prizes of $100.00 each 
5 prizes of $50.00 each 
10 prizes of $10.00 each 
80 prizes of $5.00 each 
101 prizes in all—Total value of 
prizes $1,500.00 
Contest Closes April 30th 


VALENTINE’S 


Martha E. Dodson, Associate 
Editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal; Miss Gertrude B. 
Lane, Editor of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

We suggest that letters do 
not run more than 250 words in 
length, but length or literary 
style will have no bearing on 
the award of prizes. 


All letters must be received 
by April 30th. 

Address your communica 
cations to Valentine & Com- 
pany, Prize Contest Depart- 
ment, 50 East 31st St.. New 
York City, N. Y. 


Write YourExperienceNow 


Let us hear what you know 
about Valspar. Don’t consider 
your experience as too trifling 
or commonplace, write us about 
it. Not everybody can relate 
a startling occurrence, and it’s 
more than likely marty of the 
prizes will be won by simple, 
matter-of-fact stories. 

Don’t let this chance slip by. 
A few minutes spent in writing 
your letter gives you a splendid 
chance to win a substantial 
prize. Send us your story. 
Send it today. 

Prize Contest Department 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
50 East 31st St., New York 


Every Live Dealer in the United States Sells Valspar 


of this contest are eligible. 


SPECIAL DEALER WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 
In addition to the contest described above, which is open to everyone, 
including all dealers, thet bie bea ect utes eo cane : 

or photographs of the best Window Displays o 
$1500 IN PRIZES any or all of the following—Valspar, Waleslas 
Varnish-Stain and Valspar Enamel. Only those dealers who have Valspar 
in stock or have ordered same at the time of the first announcement 


Prizes will be awarded as follows: First prize $250; 5 prizes of $100 
each; 5, $50 prizes; 10, $10 prizes, and 80, $5 prizes—101 prizes in all, 
All letters and photos must be received by April 30th, 1923. 
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Sold by Dealers 


Everywhere 


Wherever you find good sta- 
tionery, there you will find 
Spencerian Steel Pens. In the 
Spencerian Display Case you 
are sure to find just the style 
and point to meet your personal 
requirements—your style of 
writing. 


Spencerian 
Lersonal Steel Pens 


are made of the finest pen 
steel, painstakingly fashioned and 
finished. The result is £ 
the smoothest writing— 
the longest wearing—the 
best pens made. 


SPENCERIAN 
PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


Send 10c for ten different 
sample pens and our 32- 
page book, “What Your 
Hand Writing Reveals.” 
Then pick your style. 


Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Dome pointed 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


or Empress of India. Lord Curzon’s two 
American wives must have got nearer to 
knowing what it felt like to be a queen 
and an Empress than Queen Mary herself. 
On his return from India as a pro-consul 
out of work and in retirement he lamented 
the fact that, while he was still in the prime 
of life, he had already reached the limit of 
earthly power, and that in future there 
was no position in which he could usefully 
continue to serve his country. His Lord- 
ship’s dismal forebodings proved to be 
unfounded. Britain still had need of him 
in her hour of stress. 

As Lloyd George’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs he was not, however, 
allowed to do very much. The bustling 
methods of the Welshman went all through, 
round and over a question before Lord 
Curzon had uttered his preliminary 
‘‘Ahem.” But with Bonar Law things are 
changed. Both Curzon and the Foreign 
Office have come into their own again. 
The professional diplomat is no longer an 
outcast in British peace delegations. 

Curzon suffers greatly from phlebitis and 
other painful maladies, relief from which, 
incidentally, he recognizes to have obtained 
from the ministrations of Coué. Yet, with 
a quiet and patient heroism, he labors day 
after day, far into the small hours of the 
morning, dealing as an expert with the: 
tangled complexities of the Near Hast and 
the equally complex personalities with 
whom he has to contend in the committee 
work and in the full conferences of 
Lausanne. 

He sits with his bad leg resting on a 
curiously constructed stool, also covered 
like the conference table with the green 
baize of diplomacy. This had been de- 
scribed as a gout stool, and Lord Curzon, 
revealing a sense of humor little suspected 
by the public, and showing very accurate 
knowledge of the picture popular fancy 
has drawn of him, said to me one evening 
as his valet was placing the stool in position 
after dinner: ‘‘There youare. I shall never 
live down my reputation aS a pompous 
aristocratic prig. This rest of mine is 
described in the papers as a gout stool. Of 
course, if I, Lord Curzon, have anything 
the matter with my legs, it must, of course, 
be gout, the proverbial aristocrat’s ailment. 
As a matter of fact, I’ve got phlebitis. 
What could be more plebeian?”’ 


When the Russians came to Lausanne, 
Lord Curzon had succeeded in his main 
object of removing the distrust and dislike 
from the Turkish mind, but shortly after 
the Bolshevik representatives appeared, 
reports the writer: 


The atmosphere underwent a distinct 
change, and it was not long before the 
extremists at Angora pulled the moderate 
Ismet up sharply and reminded him that 
he was there to dictate terms of peace to 
the world and not to accept them. 

Rakowsky was the first Russian delegate 
to arrive. As a Soviet leader and dictator 
of the Ukraine he has quite a number of 
more or less judicial murders on his soul. 
At Genoa, where I first met him, he sought 
to justify what had happened at Russia, 
and at the same time to annoy the French 
by giving long and dreary lectures about 
the French Revolution to the press men 
patient enough to listen to him in the un- 
comfortable lecture-rooms of the Univer- 


sity. He was then still the type of the 
intellectually intoxicated university pro- 
fessor, burning with a sense of his own 
cleverness and more concerned in scoring 
a point than in pushing through a policy. 

At Lausanne he made a different im-_ 
pression. For the first time I got from him 
a vague idea that Sovietism might perhaps 
last after all. His hair was better trimmed; 
he wore the diplomatic livery of a black 
morning coat; his face had filled out; 
quite uneonsciously he had dropt the 
ebullience of the revolutionary for the 
poise and manner of a statesman. In a 
word, Comrade Rakowsky is become dis- 
tinctly bourgeoise in appearance. Tchit- 
cherin arrived a few days afterward, and 
this weazened, thin, furtive type of the old 
diplomacy of the Czars, in which he started 
his career, brought the Conference to full 
strength. 


The enfant terrible of the meeting was 
easily, it appears, Mussolini, of Italy, the 
meteoric and dramatic Fascisti Premier. 
Some little time ago, reports Mr. Adam: 


Mussolini was expelled by the Swiss 
authorities from Lausanne on account of 
the redness of the shirt he was then wear- 
ing, and its hue was Russian and not Gari- 
baldian red. Since then he has evolved.” 
But alas for romance! Instead of a black 
shirt, ill-fitting white spats were the dis- 
tinective feature of his attire when he 
returned to Lausanne as the dictator of 
Italy. 

Mussolini is a terrifying figure to one like 
myself, an observer of humdrum common- 
place folk, such as Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Foch. He frightened me most not 
because he behaves like a ‘“‘movie”’ villain 
—hbig men have done that before—but 
because it was so difficult in the prosaic 
surroundings of a Swiss palace hotel to 
see any outward traces of the magnetism 
upon which he has built up his power over 
the masses in Italy. 

I find it difficult to believe that the rude- 
ness with which he treated everybody at 
Lausanne explains or justifies the delirious 
devotion that fills the hearts of his fol- 
lowers. Nor can it be entirely by his sense 
of the dramatic that he has conquered the 
hearts of his countrymen and yoked to 
his efforts the industrial and financial mag- 
nates of Italy. -He is fond of attitudinizing, 
of rolling his black pupils around, of 
thrusting his hand into the breast of his 
coat, as was Napoleon; of making sudden 
gestures of affection to those serving, as 
was Napoleon. But one can not imagine 
that Napoleon, if he ever had attended a 
peace conference in a hotel, would have 
wasted such bait for popularity as did 
Mussolini upon even the elevator boys of 
the hotel. 

Shortly after his arrival at Lausanne 
Mussolini told the British press to look 
after their labor people more strictly. 
He has never been to England, speaks no 
English, and admits to knowing nothing. 
whatever about the country except appar- 
ently how to run its labor problems. To 
the Swiss journalists this guest of the Swiss 
Confederation suggested the right method 
of dealing with the printers’ strike, which 
had at that time tied up the Swiss press. 
It was rumored, and I for one hope that 
rumor for once is true, that he also told 
Lord Curzon, the most successful Viceroy 
India ever had, how to run India. I can 
see Lord Curzon receiving this advice with 
much the same dignity that an elderly 
mountain might feel when scratched by an 
impertinent pebble. 


— > ee 
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: When the Income Tax Man Says 


“Produce Your Books” 


Can you say, ‘“‘Here they are—up 
to date, in balance and proved cor- 
rect? And here’s a profit and loss 
statement for 1922. It only took me 
twenty minutes to get those figures 
from my books, but I know they are 
right.” 
You know the government now 
requires that every merchant keep 
books to show where his income tax 
figures come from. Why not keep 
these so that you, too, could get a 
profit and loss statement, with just 
the information the government 


needs, by merely copying the figures? 

Over a thousand merchants who 
used the Burroughs Simplified Ac- 
counting Plan Jast year, will have no 
income tax figure troubles this year. 
They had the figures December 31st 
—while others have been worrying 
and working for two months. 

But that’s only one of the many 
things this plan has done for them. 
Let the Burroughs man show you 
what it will do for you. Look up 
‘Burroughs’ in your telephone book, 
or use the coupon. 


7 BETTER FIGURES for BIGGER PROFITS 


Burroughs 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~*~ BILLING ~CALCULATING MACHINES 


E. M. Gilmore, of Boston, wholesale 


lower cost than we could get them in any 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


_ feport. 
chandising every year—and the Burroughs © 


dealer in Coffees, Teas and Cocoa—‘‘There’s 
no income tax scramble in our office, 
because we always have available the fig- 
ures necessary to make out our income tax 
We use those figures,dn our mer- 


Simplified Accounting Plan shows us how to 
keep our books and get those figures at a 


other way.” 

John Gallagher Company, Madison, Wis, 
—“We do not see how we ever got along 
without the Burroughs Simplified Account. 
ing Plan, for, in hundreds of ways, it is giv- 
ing us a detailed and accurate knowledge of 
our business which we could never secure 
until now.” 


6097 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me more information about Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan. 


al Retailer [| Jobber 
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ANSONIA 
5 QuUARECLOX 


Simplex #600 
“The Clock with Brains” 


CA new idea in 


CAlarm Clocks 


HE best looking Alarm Clocks ever. 

made, and as good as they look. 
Accurate timepieces, suitable for any 
room in the house, 

Seamless metal case, dull lacquered 
finish that looks like platinum. Will 
not tarnish nor show finger marks. 
Stand solidly; cannot be easily upset. 
No feet to scratch furniture or break off. 
Concealed bell; switch for silencing. 


Square Simplex (illustrated above) 
54" high; 414" wide. This Aristo- 
crat of Alarm Clocks runs for eight 
days. 24 hour alarm dial. Alarm 
rings at time set (7 to 49 seconds, as 
desired), stops and automatically 
resets to ring at same time next 


day. 
Rani dial $1.25 extra. $6.00 


(the Serenade, which is the Simplex in ma- 
hogany finished case with silver dial,$10.00 
Square Racket (Strike and Alarm) 
514" high; 442” wide. Runs thirty hours. The 
only alarm clock made striking the hour and 
half-hour. Strike can be silenced when desired 
and will strike correct hour when strike is again 


in operation. Continuous alarm. Radium 
$5.00 
Runs thirty hours. 


dial $1.25 extra. 
Continuous alarm. Radium dial $1.00 extra. $2.50 


Square Pirate 
414” high; 314” wide. 
For 50c extra the SQUARE PIRATE, 
furnished with enamelled college emblems, 
in colors of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Cornell, Columbia, Dartmouth, or U. of P. 
only—in center of panel. 

Square Rascal (illustrated below) 
234" high; 238” wide. Runs thirty hours, Con- 
tinuous or intermittent alarm. 


$1.00 extra ae $3.25 


The above prices are for United States only 
(Patents Pending) 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLock ComMPpANy 


99 John St Dept. D New York 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


Rascal $325 
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Among the purely Balkan delegates two 
figures stood out, in the writer’s estimation, 
“if only by contrast—Venizelos and 
Stambolisky.” Mr. Adam writes: 


There used to be an old doggerel line in a 
vast survey of the world’s great men drawn 
up by an irreverent junior diplomat in the 
British Foreign Office, that declared roundly 
that: 

‘From Dublin to Delos 
There’s none like Venizelos.”’ 


That was in the days when Venizelos 
was still only the Cretan patriot struggling 
at times with and at times against the 
Powers for the union of the island with 
Greece. Since then what ups and downs of 
power and defeat that man has been 
through! The tragedy of it all has been 
that this quiet, resolute, white-haired man 
has ideas that are larger than his country’s 
strength. He has dreamed a greater Greece 
while Greece herself was thinking more 
about currants. If fate had but given him 
a tool or a weapon fit and worthy of his 
hand and imagination, what might he not 
have accomplished. As it is he is now an 
old man who has carried his life’s work to 
within reach of a triumphant conclusion 
only to see it crumble away over night in 
one of the worst national disasters in the 
history of his country. He has become 
frailer than he used to be. His sharp eyes 
still beam with wise benevolence from be- 
hind their glasses, but. into his speech, 
which has always been passionate, there 
has crept a new note of the querulousness 
of old age. 

Stambolisky, the Premier of Bulgaria, 
is quite a different type. Where Venizelos 
is sensitive, acute and responsive to 
atmosphere and suggestion, Stambolisky 
likes things stated ,bluntly and done with 
rude strength. Venizelos is the rapier; 
Stambolisky the battle mace. He remains 
a great, big sturdy peasant, and looks upon 
life, as well he may in the Balkans, as 
being a very rough-and-tumble business. 
As a boy he was ill-treated by his step- 
mother and sent to watch the cows in the 
field, ill-fed and neglected in every way. It 
was only after his marriage to a well-to-do 
village girl that he was able to set about 
educating himself, and after finishing his 
studies at Halle University, he entered 
politics and journalism in the agrarian 
interest and played a great part in the 
struggle between the peasants against the 
Crown, which came to a head in 1915. 

When King Ferdinand decided to enter 
the war on the side of Germany he sum- 
moned Stambolisky and the other political 
leaders to the palace. Stambolisky, with 
the blunt courage which has never deserted 
him, voiced the general dissent from the 
royal policy by saying roundly to the King, 
“Your Majesty will answer with your head 
for the course you are about to adopt.” 
The King replied pointedly: ‘‘M. Stam- 
bolisky, you had better look to your own 
head,” and followed up the significant 
threat by having him arrested and con- 
demned to death for plotting against the 
country and the Crown. The sentence was 
afterward commuted to one of penal servi-e 
tude for life. There can be no doubt that 
had Stambolisky remained at liberty it 
would not have been long before he would 
have led a revolution to success, as Venize- 
los did later on in Greece, and placed the 


strength of Bulgaria on the side of a 
Allies. ; 
The collapse of the Central Powers freed 
Stambolisky from his jail, and when he 
was at Lausanne he received the news 
that the country had indorsed the sentences 
on imprisonment passed upon his political 
enemies. His comment was: ‘‘They kept 
me in prison for three years without hear- 
ing, but I am too humanitarian; I’m going 
to give them a carpet.” It quite cheered 
him up to think that he had them all 
safely under lock and key. 

Very different was the effect made upon 
Venizelos by the news of the execution of 
the Greek Ministers at Athens. In fact, if 
caused a distinct chill in most circles of the 
Conference, where among so many Min- 
isters there is natural support for the Brit- 
ish view that civilized peoples, whomever 
else they may shoot for failure, should not 
be encouraged to execute Cabinet Ministers, 
even if responsible for having brought their 
country to disaster by the ignorance and 
weakness of their views and actions. 


These great ones of the diplomatic world, 
together with their various satellites, who, 
if numerous intimations are correct, play. 
an equally large part in the affairs of na- 
tions, furnished columns of newspaper 
matter by their official doings. L’ Illustra- 
tton’s correspondent gives a picture of 
some of them in a moment of relaxation. 
“Tt is four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
hour of tea,’ he writes: 


The hotel guests, seated at little tables, 
take their tea, while watching the dancers, 
always the same, who go through their 
daily exercises with precisely the same air. 
. . . Couples. pass and repass before the 
spectators who, from time to time, inter- 
rupt their conversation to gaze with a 
bored eye at the monotonous stream. It 
is a scene worthy of a chronicler, neverthe- 
less! Over in the corner Djavid Bey, 
former Minister of Finance, Counselor of 
the Turkish Delegation, chats with Hamid 
Bey, a big grayish giant, member of the 
commission on the Ottoman Debt. Ata 
neighboring table two Egyptian princesses 
take their tea in company with revolu- 
tionaries of the Egyptian National party. 
A little farther off a youth with fever in 
his eyes looks straight before him. His 
name is Baldwin. He is the son of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom, and his adventures have been 
marvelous. Attached to an Armenian 
unit, he fought with them; then, as prisoner 
of the Turks, he had a taste of the suffering 
of that race, to-day in such a pitiable 
state. He has come to Lausanne to bear 
witness against Ismet Pasha and to speak 
in favor of the Armenian group. . . . And 
over there is an American lawyer, retained 
by the sons of Abdul Hamid, who consider 
the oil-lands of Mosul stolen property of the 
former Sultan. ... Among the dancers 
one catches a glimpse of Dr. Nihad Rechad, 
slender and young-looking in spite of his 
gray hair, master of so many languages 
that he naturally became the official in- 
terpreter, dancing now with the suppleness 
of a polyglot. Hussein Djahid, owner of 
Tanine, called by his compatriots the great- 
test polemist of the new Turkey, dances, 
counting his steps. Everybody in Turkey 
dances. . . . There is a sudden movement 


-in the room. People stand up and hasten 


toward the hall where appears, smiling, 
almost timid, Ismet Pasha, accompanied 
by Colonel Tewfik. Dancing may continue, 
but, in the wake of the conquering marshal, 
the Turks have disappeared. 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 
4 ie correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*A” 

How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


How about 


“Give me a Quart of [2] Oil”? 
Dangerous word juggling. And why. 


Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entiy okey when freezing 
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This Chart offRec 


O YOU EXPECT economy and protection 

*simply because you ask for a quart of “‘light’”” 
oil—or “medium” oil—or “heavy” oil? If so, 
you will be interested in these facts: 


One well-known “heavy” oil has the same 
body at 150° F (average crank-case temperature) 
as another well-known “‘light’’ oil. “Two well- 
known “light” oils are equally far apart in body. 


ep apaee: 


Among oils classified as “‘light,”” “medium,” and aie an he ; 
“theavy”’ there exists a wide variation. There is ‘ic le i ate ee 
no accepted standard for light, medium and heavy VARA thei 
oils. C. A “ a A n 
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rect grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil than for any other ee 


La Fayette, 


Lexington. . 


three brands of oil combined. And that is why 
specific grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are recom- 
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Transmission and Differential: 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C,” 


Domestic Branches: 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia _—_ Detroit “CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete Chart 
Main Office) Indianapolis, Minneapolis. Rochester Kansas City. Kan. available at all dealers, 
Pittsburgh Milwaukee Buffalo Des Moines _—_—Dalias 


Oklahoma City 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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MR. LUNDIN AND MR. THOMPSON, OF CHICAGO 


edly, a famous team, butit is probable, on the authority 

of numerous newspaper writers, that Mr. Lundin and 
Mr. Thompson, of Chicago, aremuch more clever, far more expert 
at capping jokes, and have been ‘‘drawing down’’ much more 
pay. It must be taken into consideration, of course, that Mr. 
Lundin and Mr. Thompson have had few friends among the 
newspapers during most of the eight years Mr. Thompson has 
been Mayor of Chicago, and Mr. Lundin has been a leading 
Tllinois ‘‘boss.’’ Just now the ‘“‘Poor Swede,” as the powerful 
and wealthy Mr. Lundin is jocularly known, is under indictment 
in connection with the alleged misplacing of some $3,000,000 
of school funds, and the Chicago newspapers, which have never 
had much sympathy for him except insofar as he furnished news 
‘as a “colorful character,” are talking about him in a most un- 
complimentary way. Wiliam Hale Thompson announces 
coincidentally that he will not run again for election, so this 
remarkable ‘“‘team’’ seems to face a temporary lack of engage- 
ments. Some political aspects of this situation were dealt with 
in an article in the Topics Department of Tum Diarst of Feb- 
ruary 17, but there remain to be considered two unique and 
striking personalities. ‘‘One was a ‘medicine-man’ of the old 
time,”’ a Chicago journalist writes to the New York Herald: 


M: GALLAGHER AND MR. SHEAN ARE, undoubt- 


A showman always, wearing an antiquated, shiny black frock 
coat, an enormous black felt hat, bow tie and smoked glasses 
over inserutablz eyes. The other was a sportsman; a millionaire 
in his own right and the son of an old and socially prominent 
Chicago family. Together they built up the strongest, the most 
amazing political machine of the present generation. Now that 
machine has been wrecked, torn to pieces by internal explosions 
—hby the desertion of one; the abdication of the other. 

Such, in a word, is the strange history of the Lundin-Thomp- 
son organization which has dominated Republican polities in 
Chicago and the State of Illinois for the last eight years. 

Fred Lundin, ex-medicine-man, member of the House and a 
survivor of the organization once headed by the discredited 
Senator William Lorimer, was the power behind the throne; 
the crafty, political plotter, showman to the end. Mayor 
William Hale Thompson was the figurative leader in the com- 
bination. 

At one time every Republican ward committeeman, save one, 
in Chicago owed allegiance to this City Hall ring. It controlled 
the election machinery in Cook county and the State’s Attor- 
ney’s office, while ‘“‘down-town”’ it controlled every important 
office and executive committee. 

The organization weathered storm after storm. Altho its 
/enemies were many, and everywhere it seemed to thrive on 
opposition. But at last one by one came a series of telling blows, 
and in the final crash the machine went down like a house of 
, ecards. 


The story of the rise and fall of this remarkable political or- 
ganization, especially of the remarkable political team of Lundin 
and Thompson, reports the Chicago correspondent, reads like 
a mixture of the most glowing romance and the most sordid real- 
ism. As the account runs: 


Many, many years ago there came to Chicago a tall, gangling 
young man in frock coat and broad-brimmed hat, driving a 
decrepit wagon, hitched to a horse whose strides were made 
eloquent by the tinkling of bells on the harness. 

That night two gasoline torches flared and fumed at a street- 
corner while the tall, perspiring young man sold medicine from 
the tailboard of the wagon. Beside him sat a gaudy negro who 
strummed at a guitar and sang. The medicine-man stayed 
in Chicago and founded a small manufacturing business, turning 
out ‘‘Juniper-Ade,” a soft drink. Twenty-one years ago that 
young man, Fred Lundin, or as he liked to call himself, ‘‘The 
Poor Swede,”’ was elected State Senator. 

The following year he ran for City Clerk—he was defeated, 
but he led the party by 20,000 votes. Since that time he has 
been a political power. In 1908 he won the Republican nomina- 
tion for Congress from the Seventh Senatorial district. He won, 
despite an attack made on his eligibility, his opponents con- 
tending that his father had not become an American citizen 
until after his son was of age. Lundin was born in Sweden, 
coming to America when he was 10 years old. 


In Congress he was strictly a party man, supporting Joe 
Cannon for the Speakership and backing Representative Payne 
on the tariff. ; 

He was a stanch adherent of Senator Lorimer, and an im- 
portant cog in the Lorimer machine. When Lorimer was 
attacked on charges that he had obtained his election through 
corruption, Lundin supported. him loyally and vigorously. 
After Lorimer’s defeat he busied himself in keeping the machine 
together. It was then that he joined with William Hale Thomp- 
son, who until that time had been a political dilettante. Thomp- 
son was ideal for the part for which Lundin had cast him, 
possessing, as he did, wealth, popularity and personality. 

Stephen F. Hale, his maternal grandfather, had been a Chicago 
pioneer, one of the men who drew up the corporate charter of 
the city, and Chicago’s first fire chief. His father, William Hale 
Thompson, had also been active in city affairs and had served 
as Colonel of the Second Illinois Guard. It was intended that 
William Hale, Jr., should go to Yale and should follow in his 
father’s footsteps, but he had different ideas. The result was 
that at 15 he was in the West, punching cattle, returning East 
in the winter for school. Before he was 21 he had made a “‘stake”’ 
of $30,000—all by himself. 


With the death of his father, young Thompson returned to 
Chicago, and assumed the management of the Thompson estate, 
but his principal interest was in sports. As the writer relates: 


He formed the championship football team of the Chicago 
Athletie Association, and journeyed with it all over the country 
as its captain. He went in for yachting, and later he helped to 
organize the Illinois Athletic Club. 

In 1900 he entered politics and was elected Alderman from 
the Second Ward, then a fashionable district. During his term 
he inaugurated the playground movement, which has since 
spread into every large city in the world. No matter what 
charges may ever be laid against him he still will go down as a 
man who made life happier for millions of children. Two years 
later he was elected County Commissioner, serving two years. 
He retired from public life, and then—he listened to Fred Lundin. 

His election as Mayor in 1915 was a political sensation. Much 
has sineé been said of this election. It has been hinted that — 
Carter H. Harrison, forced out of the race by the Roger Sullivan 
Democratic organization, which favored Robert M. Sweitzer, 
Sullivan’s son-in-law, secretly threw his strength to Thompson, 
who was elected by a majority of 147,477. Fred Lundin was 
made chairman of the Committee on Patronage, and as such the 
virtual Czar of Chicago politics. A short time after his election 
Thompson perfected a political alliance with Frank O. Lowden 
by which Lowden was to have his support in the race for Gover-- 
nor and Thompson was to be made Republican National Com- 
mitteeman. 

Thompson, always coached by Lundin, won nation-wide 
attention by his stand before the United States entered the war. 
He asserted that British propagandists were seeking to force 
American participation. When Marshal Joffre and René Viviani 
made their tour of the country he was quoted as having said that 
Chicago was “‘the sixth German city of the world,’”’ and that it 
would be an affront to thousands of the city’s citizens to invite 
the French commanders to speak in Chicago. He later asserted 
he was misquoted and instituted libel suits against a number of 
newspapers. 

He next broke with Lowden when the Governor sent militia 
to Chicago to halt a meeting of pacifists which the Mayor had 
authorized. All during the war Thompson ‘‘went along” with 
the United States, but always exprest regret that this country 
had entered the conflict. 

Backed by Lundin, he entered the race for the United States 
Senatorship in 1918, opposing Senator Medill McCormick. 
Thanks to the organization work done by Lundin, he carried 
Chicago, but was defeated down-State. ih % 

It was evident, however, that his organization had gained 
control of the city. The heavy German vote was largely respon- 
sible, altho the astute Mr. Lundin had completely organized 
every ward, and had gained complete control over the negro 
vote. There are 150,000 negroes in Chicago, and the so-called 
“black belt” is the Second Ward, the same ward from which 
Thompson was first sent to the City Council. George F. Harding, 
City Controller, controls this vote, and is known in the Mayor’s 
cabinet as the best “‘money-getter” of all when campaign time 
comes around. 

In 1919 Thompson was candidate again for Mayor and won - 
by 20,000. Once again the Democratic vote was split, this time 
by the independent candidacy of State’s Attorney Maclay 
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spring—and the urge of open 

. roads —and that warm glow of 
: * pride experienced owners enjoy 
| with Mason Cords. For, no matter 

how grueling the way, or how end- 

lessthe unrolled miles; thereis ever 

: that sportive zest on cords so dis- 
tinctive, so rugged, so dependable. 
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Mr. Russell had been away for five days 
on business. He arrived home on Satur- 
day afternoon, a little tired and dusty, 
but in good spirits. To use his own 
expression, he was “feeling fine.” 


“Went out to your sister’s on Wednes- 
day night for dinner,” he said to Mrs. 
Russell. “She’s the picture of health— 
never saw her looking better.” — 


Mrs. Russell smiled. “I’m glad of it. 
Marjorie’s a fine girl, Was her Coffee 
as good as ever?” 


Mr. Russell brightened. “Even better, 
I think. And I found out why. I’ve got 
the reasons right here.” 


Mrs. Russell took the little slip of paper 
that her husband held out to her and 
read. “Is that all there is to it?” she 
exclaimed in surprise. “Just those six 
rules? Why, that isn’t complicated at 
all—I’ll start right in making our Coffee 
that way to-night.” 


SIX RULES 
FOR MAKING BETTER COFFEE 
1—Keep your Coffee fresh 4—Don't boil your Coffee 


2—Measure carefully 5—Serve at once 
3—Use grounds only once 6—Scour the Coffee-pot 


COMES HOME 


COFFEE 


-the untversal drink 


The planters of Sao Paulo, Brazil, who produce more than 

half of all the Coffee used in the United States, are conducting 

this educational advertising campaign in co-operation with 
the leading Coffee merchants of the United States. 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


' Continued 


Hoyne, opposing Sweitzer, the regular 
candidate. 


An anecdote of this election, says the 
writer, will serve to demonstrate the control 
the City Hall had over the negro vote. He 
relates: 


Osear Depriest, former negro Alderman,, 
was reading election returns. One precinct! 
showed 272. votes cast, 271 of which were 
for Thompson. Oscar turned to a hench-- 


rnan, “‘I know who double-crossed there,” ~ 


he said. ‘“‘Go out and find Mose Jackson 
and give him a raking over the coals.’’ The 
election was hailed by the German-Ameri- 
can press as a German triumph. 

In 1920 Thompson threw all of his sup- 
port against Lowden for the Presidential 
nomination and resigned as a delegate from 
the Republican National Convention be- 
cause Lowden’s name was considered. The 
death-grapple with Lowden followed in the 
Gubernatorial election. Len Small was 
chosen as the City Hall candidate because 
of his known strength down-State. Thomp- 
son carried Chicago for Small by 100,000. 

The Lowden organization, with Richard 
J. Oglesby for candidate, carried down- 
State by 95,000, giving Small a bare margin 
of 5,000 votes. On the same ticket Thomp- 
son elected Robert E. Crowe State’s At- 
torney and put in Frank S. Righeimer as 
County Judge. 

He was then at the height of his power, 
controlling as he did, the Republican party 
in Cook county, the office‘of the State’s 
Attorney and the election machinery 
through the election of his own county 
Judge. But down-State the Lowden organ- 
ization succeeded in electing Edward J. 
Brundage as Attorney-General. 

Soon after the election, Thompson, under 
the advice of Lundin, the showman, staged 
Chicago’s first pageant of progress. Noth- 
ing like it had ever been seen. It was the 
gesture of a great city, inviting attention 
to industry with the exprest intention of 
helping the country back to normaley. It 
was a complete success. Then the Mayor 
organized the ‘‘Chicago Boosters Publicity 
Club,” made up of Chicago business men, 
who subscribed $1,000,000 to tell the world 
what a great city Chicago is. 

Billboards from one end of the country 
to the other were rented and attractive 
slogans were put on them, each signed by 
William Hale Thompson, Mayor. 


In the meantime Brundage was made 
enforcement officer of the Illinois ‘‘bone- 
dry law” and Goy. Small slashed $700,000 
from his appropriation. Thereupon, says 
the correspondent: 


Brundage caused the indictment of the 
Governor in the Sangamon county courts, 
charging misappropriation of public funds 
while he was State Treasurer. The Gover- 
nor replied that he was the victim of a po- 
litical plot, engineered by ‘“‘big business”? 
and the public utility interests. 

The machine had begun to Slip. alt 
was rumored that underworld politicians 
had rebelled because of alleged ‘“collec- 
tions’’ for the pageant of progress. Crowe 
and Fitzmorris had their trouble. With 
Crowe out, civic bodies began clamoring for 
investigations. 


Thompson lost control of the election — 


machinery in Cook county through the 
defeat of Countv Judce Prani-@ Riehaimas 


é 


by Edmund K. Jarecki, a Democrat. Wil- 
liam A. Bither, attorney for the school 
_ board, was convicted of graft and sentenced 
_ to serve five years in prison. Brundage 
was made special investigator of the school 
. situation, and the indictment of Lundin 
_ and twenty-four others, all Thompson men, 
_ followed. Among other counts in the blank- 

et indictment was one to the effect that 


fraudulent appointments had been made | 


_ by the school board and that the schools 
_had been looted of $1,000,000. 
- Another powerful lever which aided 
_ Thompson’s opponents was the alleged 
_ payment of millions of dollars by the city 
_ to real-estate experts. Court action has 
_ been begun to force five to give up pay- 
_ ments totaling more than $5,000,000, and a 
_ government investigation has been started 
to determine whether the payments were 
listed on the income-tax returns of the men 
_ involved. 
Lundin deserted the ship some months 
ago at a conference in Michigan City. He 
is said to have told others in the machine 
_ that he was’ “through with polities.” Did 
_ the shrewd ‘‘poor Swede’’ then see the 
_ handwriting on the wall? 
City Controller Harding, Corporation 
_ Counsel Ettleson and others held a meeting 
and figured the Mayor’s prospects in the 
- coming primary. With more than 250,000 
_ pledge cards returned, 35,000 of which were 
signed by city employees and 75,000 by 
negroes, they were unable to see how the 

~ Mayor could come within 50,000 of beating 
the Democratic nominees. Deserted by his 
friends and facing defeat, the Mayor with- 
drew. 

“‘My friends have crucified me,”’ he told 

the writer. ‘I believed in them. I did 
everything I could to help them make good 
to the people. And they betrayed me. 

“Tam happy in one thing. I believe I 
_ have given Chicago the best administration 

it ever had. We have the greatest record of 
progress any party or faction can point to.” 

The Mayor contemplates a yachting trip 
- around the world; but, on the other hand, 
it is said that he is holding the remnants of 
_his organization with an eye on the Sen- 
_ atorial election of 1924. 


The Brooklyn Eagle affects to see in 
the end of the Thompson-Lundin régime 
a blow at its favorite enemy, William R. 
Hearst, whose policies are said, in some 
quarters, to have resembled Mr. Thomp- 
son’s. According to The Eagle: 


_ The political combine of William R. 
Hearst, Mayor Hylan of New York, and 
~Mayor William Hale Thompson of Chi- 
eago has gone on the rocks with the 
smash-up of the Thompson machine in 
Illinois, the indictment of several of its 
principal factors, and the withdrawal of 
its chief, Thompson, from politics. 
It was only a few months ago that 
this triumvirate was hailed as a new 
nation-wide influence in politics. Its pur- 
pose was declared to be no less than the 
nomination of one of its members for 
President in 1924, on a platform that 
would feature the Hearst governmental 
policies. Mayor Hylan made repeated 
visits to that city to confer with Thomp- 
son and handed out statements praising 
the Chicagoan’s political ideals. Hearst, 
with his newspaper organs in both cities, 


brought support to both men. One was |- 


a Democrat, the other a Republican, mak- 

ing perfect the Hearst background for a 

non-partizan people’s fight for changes in 

government. 

Up until last fall’ she combine seemed 
Ae AA sinnanaring’ shat enffered 
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Varied Recreations or 
Complete Rest: 


§RAVELLING to England or France on the giant PARIS or 
, the magnificent FRANCE you may enjoy an infinite variety 

Ac? of diversions or a complete rest. Whether you are cross- 
ing for the first time or the twentieth, French Line service and 
cuisine make each voyage a delightful experience. 


Old world courtesies, customs and hospitality, the inimitable 
genius of French servants in ministering to personal comfort, 
the incomparable art of French chefs—these find their finest 
expression on French Line ships. They make living pleasurable 
and attract travellers who prefer a sophisticated, truly inter- 
national atmosphere. , 


Rooms en suite, including private dining room, several béd- 
rooms and baths, assure the utmost in luxury and privacy, 
while large, comfortable rooms, with or without bath, provide a 
wide range of choice. 


On the French Line every passenger is an honored and privi- 
leged guest for whose comfort and convenience the staff is 
$lad to extend every courtesy. 


Regular sailings from New York to Plymouth (England) and Havre by the 


giant express steamers de luxe 
FRANCE 


PARIS“... LAFAYETTE = 


Rates for all classes ofaccommodations, and interesting information regard- 
ing foreign traveland where to goand whatto see in France,senton request. 


Regular sailings from New York to Havre by large and comfortable one cabin steamers provide 
all comforts of ocean travel at minimum expense’ 


ROCHAMBEAU + ROUSSILLON LA SAVOIE 


From New York to Vigo (Spain) and Bordeaux: 
Steamer: LA BOURDONNAIS 


From New Orleans to Havre: 
Steamers: DE LA SALLE and NIAGARA 


Sreneh Line 


. Bet; F; . 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


CHICAGO 


Dy — 


55 


56 


Buyers for factories, office 
buildings, hospitals, public in- 
stitutions of every kind, in 
selecting the most satisfactory 
and economical towel and 
toilet paper service will find 
these two facts helpful in 
making their choice: 


For over 50 years the A. P. W. 
Paper Company have been the 


leading manufacturers of toilet ( . 
paper products in the country. if 


The consistency with which 
this leadership has been held 
is conclusive proof that the 
products must possess quality 
much above the ordinary. 


By far the largest 
percentage of all 
the finest indus- 


trial and public 
buildings of every 
kind are equipped * 
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NLIWON QUALITY TOILET PAPER PRODUCTS 


with Onliwon service. This is 
certainly proof that a large 
percentage of the most careful 
buyers have foun dawnt 
Onliwon answers their require- 
ments as to quality and econ- 
omy most satisfactorily. 


Onliwon Paper Towels are 
served from handsome white 
metal or white enameled cabi- 
nets, one at a time, -folded—a 
method very convenient and 


*one that automatically dis- 
; courages waste. 
i towel cost of I5 to 20% are 
thus effected. 


Savings in 


|Onliwon Toilet Paper is served 


from white enam- 
eled or white metal 
cabinets, two 
sheets at a time, 
thus minimizing 
waste. 


Samples and positive proof of its economy will be sent upon request. 


a Wee R = COMPANY. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Onliwon Paper Towels and these brands 
of toilet papers: A. P. W. Satin Tissue; Cross Cut; Fort 
Orange; Pure White; Bob White and Onliwon. 


SY INVITATION 
MCMOKR OF 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


reverses. First, Hearst’s personal drive to 
head the New York State Democratie 
ticket as a candidate for Governor was 
beaten down, but the editor-politician 
saved his face somewhat by the inclusion 
in the Democratic State platform of all 
his important policies. 

Now comes the absolute wreck of one of 
the main pillars of the structure—the 
breakdown of the Chicagomachine. Mayor 
Hylan has made no visits to Chicago since 
the smash-up became apparent. The 
Hearst newspapers here continue to sup-— 
port Thompson, but his exit from the 
stage of politics seems assured. He voiced 
it by his announcement that he would not 
run again for Mayor. Attempts are being 
made to persuade him to stick, but their 
success is considered doubtful and it seems 
likely that the Thompson machine is dead 
forever. ; 


SOLOMON’S SARTORIAL GLORY 
RIVALED BY THE MODERN 
HE-MAN 


EN of to-day, regular ‘‘he-men,’’ we 
are assured, are rebelling against the 
drabness of their clothes, as decreed by the 
fashions of comparatively recent times. 
They are looking back to the days when 
Solomon was arrayed in considerable glory 
or, with less strain to the eyesight, on a 
time when it was not unusual for the 
stronger sex to sport yellow breeches, a red 
waistcoat, a frilled shirt, a plum-colored 
coat, and a pearl-gray top hat. The re- 
bellion, we are told, has not yet appeared 
very strongly on the surface; nevertheless, 
says an imaginative writer in the Daily 
News Record of New York: 


The pajama is ascending to glorified 
heights. Long the black sheep of polite 
private life, this garment has been elevated 
to the four hundred. 

Underwear for men, never mentioned 
save with blushes, has recently become less 
of an outlaw in the scheme of attire. Artis- 
tic ether has seeped into the world of un- 
mentionables and imparted poetry to the 
most drab of all elements of dress. 

Men are drugging their senses with batik 
designs in sleeping apparel and inhaling the 
stimulation of contrasting shades in under- 
clothes. ; 

Manufacturers of furnishings are strongly 
emphasizing the splendor of the intimate 
wear of the male. It is claimed that he- 
men this spring will take to the most 
emphatic colorings in pajamas and under- 
wear. 

What the well-drest man will wear 
when going to bed is one of the burning 
topics of the immediate future. 

When the organist swings into the wed- 
ding march in the future, the assembled 
mourners will exclaim: ‘‘Here comes the 
groom. I wonder who made his trousseau.’’ 
People who have been laughing steadily for 
years at the appearance of men in des- 
habille may change their tune shortly, 
according to the fashion authorities of the 
furnishings field. Some of the new effects 
put out for next season would make a 
laundryman blush. 

A line of pajamas looked over a few days 
ago were in esthetic pastel tints, heliotrope, 
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silk embroidered, with yellow frog orna- i dike ea ant es 
ments, Cleopatra stripes, confetti dots, 
_apricot, rose and beige crépes de Chine with 
-_ overstripe of every® conceivable combina- 
tion, wn 
A new pajama to slip over the head has 
also ‘been designed. ‘T'here are no buttons 
on either jackets or trousers. <A style of 
pajama made by still another concern that 
is finding favor has a long jacket, fastening 
with a broad girdle, and the coat is worn as 
both sleeping-garment and house-robe. 

Since the original inception of under- 
garments many years ago, such attributes 
; of attire have always been draped with 
~ «mystery. Nice people speak of such things 
in whispers if they speak of them at all, but 
there is no excuse for becoming over-con- 
fidential about some of the new mer- 
chandise. by 

It can be mentioned with perfect pro- 
priety that the new models being put out by 
one house resemble a running or basket-ball 
suit more than ‘‘undies.’’ These garments 
have short-length sleeves and knee-length 
breeches, either together or in union suit 
style. Some models are offered in the most 
beautiful and lustrous silks in many shades 
and designs. And for a certain quality of 
dotted Swiss that slips over the head, a 
material and style heretofore confined to 
women, there is a line to retail for $15. 
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_ Allare in the athletic style, however. It Vs HAT fathers and sons mutually value must stand the 
is claimed that 80 per cent. of the Ameri- . 
cans have adopted this type of underwear most exacting test. A golf cup-pleases both; so does a 
for all-the-year-around wear, altho no : : : 
canvass has been made of the situation. Dunlap Hat. The Dunlap agent in your city deals with 
Robes are no longer regarded as an fathers and sons; he is indispensable, if you are of any 
effete addition to the masculine wardrobe. x : 
In one material or another men possess a age that values style and quality too. 
robe or robes with which to lend luxury oO .G 
and ease to their hours of privacy. The ar- ake i : 
peggio of robes has niga reached a high Throughout the Country the leading stores display the 
pitch at the present stage of affairs. Scotch Dunlap sign and offer you the best in style. and quality. 
wool taffetas, imported flannels, Oxford ee 
materials, etc., are popular just now. y 
The latest outburst of poetic justice to DUNLAP C9 Co. 
man’s physical attributes is a robe with a : reyes eee 
large Windsor bow at the neck, giving the 431 Fifth Avenue, New York obi Sy Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


the secret recesses of artistic depths. This 
effect will make its strongest appeal to 
artists who maintain studios for entertain- 
ment largely. 

By and large, the thirst for color per- 
meates the accessory field from linen to 
lingerie. The picture might be said to be 
complete. Man has achieved his zenith. 


wearer an appearance of having lurked in | 


Too Firm.—A dispatch records that the METROPOLITAN SPECIAL DUNLEITH 
money market in the metropolis 1S VASLD/ j You experience a thrill of satisfaction at A man’s friendscan tell him vaguely that 
firm—a statement with which we are in thesightof this hat. Though it looks well his hat looks well, but it takes his wife 
f far as we per- on a rack, it looks doubly well on your totell him specifically why it is becoming. 
perfect accord. ntact; 60 Pp head. $7. (Dunlap Caps $2.50 to $5.00.) $7. (Dunlap Caps $2.50 to $5.00.) 


sonally are concerned, the money market 
is firm to the point of obstinacy. Buffalo 
Express. — 


Saving Expense—Lapy—"You said 1 
would find that coal an economical kind 
to buy. Why, it won’t burn at all.” 
DEALER—‘‘ Well, ma’am, what could you ; ; 
have more economical than that?’—Boston 
Transcript. 
HATS 
While Fritz Roars.—Germany’s Chan- 
cellor tells the Allies that you can’t get FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


blood from a turnip. That may be true, 


but it’s possible sometimes to get money Prac QUALI 
out of a beat.— The Portland (Ore.) Pacific 
Legion. 


Horse-Play.—One of our leading come- 


dians is suffering from a severe cold. 
“Hoarse chestnuts,’ is the laconie com- 


ment of a eerlain rival of his ——-Lendon iw_ro ext) CF 
Opinion. "REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


" Official U. S. Army Air Service photo. courtesy of ‘* Aeronautical Digest’? (New York). 
A “STATION SIGN” ON THE MODEL AIRWAYS RO UTE. 


‘This Washington marker, which may be compared with the little boards which swing at the ends of 
railway stations to carry the name of the place. is of huge dimensions. 
: of American airways, in the eastern part of the country, are now thus equipped. 


HE OWNER OF A LARGE, CONSPICUOUS FAC- 

TORY, in Troy, Ohio, recently received a visit from a 
representative of the United States Army Air Service. 

“We want to paint the name of your town, ‘Troy,’ in big white 
letters on the top of your factory—a marker for the airway, you 
know,” explained the army man, and the factory owner agreed. 
This is a sample of what has been going on along the lines of 


really making the air safe for the 
common people, as well as for 
the Army and United States Mail 
experts of this democracy. The 
United States Army Air Service 
is doing the work, but the benefit 
of it will accrue largely to eom- 
mercial flying companies, and 
through them to the publie which 
they serve. Anexpert pilot, even 
to-day, with his compass and. his 
map can start out for nearly any 
point in the United States and be 
sure of getting there, but his 
factor of safety isn’t large enough 
to make his way of travel appeal 
to the general public. When the 
“Model: > Airways” really 
worked ~ out, ‘with 


are 
markers at. 
frequent intervals, good landing- 
fields, and proper accommodations 
for planes, the driver of the pas- 
senger plane may start out with 
something of the assurance of a 
motorist who follows well-marked 
The 


airways have been a dream in 


roads to lis destination. 


aviation circles for a long time, 


and the actual working out of the 
‘system is wellunder way. The smaller 
map shows the portion of the system 
now practically complete. A writer 
in Aircraft notes that: 


Regular flights have been main- 
tained between the principal points for 
many months without injury to pilots’ 
or passengers. 

In time these airways will spread 
all over the country; the air lanes will 
reach out and touch small towns like a 
magic wand, and create great cities of 
them as did the_railroads fifty years 
ago. On the other hand, big cities 
need watch lest a smaller town, by 
promoting its aerial facilities, crowd 
them off the map. 

Reduced aerial photographs have 

‘been made and will be put on rollers so 
that airmen can use them like a map. 
This is one of the great peace-time oc- 
cupations of the Air Service, and its 
commercial significance is vast. 


Just now the aviation world, led by 
the National Aeronautic Association 
of America, with headquarters in 
Washington, is making a particular 
effort to secure, through the passage 
of a regulating act, a uniform body 
of air laws for the country. Howard E. Coffin, the Association’s 
president, widely known for his work for Aircraft during the 
war, argues for the need of such legislation as is now embodied 
in the Winslow bill. For one thing, it will curb “‘gipsy’’ flyers, 
who. take their own and various other people’s lives in their 
hands in machines that are uninspected and untrustworthy. 
For another, it will prevent the passage of a mass of disagreeing 
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From a map prepared in the Airway Section of the office of the Chief of Air Service, Washington. 


PROPOSED AIRWAY SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


This map, which has been in preparation for a number of years, is shown here as revised by army experts 
to the latter part of last year. It has been carefully planned to meet the needs both of military and 
commercial flyers. Part of the eastern section, connecting Boston, New York, Washington, Hampton 

Roads, Detroit, Dayton and Rantoul, Tilinois, has been practically completed. 
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Will your paint with 
next Summers Sun and Heat ? 


| Fae time to start thinking about this 
year’s coat of paint. Summer will be 
here before long. The sun will soon be 
getting in its work. Is your property 
protected against those blistering, burn- 
ing rays? Or will rot and decay be able 
to creep through the blisters, cracks and 
bare spotsP 


Remember the slogan, “Save the sur- 
face and you save all.” Give your house 
the weather protection that only good 
paint can give. Have your painter give 
you an estimate that includes Patton’s 
Sun-Proof Paint. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint seals the 
surface with a hardy, long-wearing film 
of paint that successfully resists the most 
vicious attacks of the elements. It is 
exceedingly elastic—expands and con- 


Amen SE) 


tracts, and as the weather dictates. 
There is no cracking, no blistering, peel- 


ing or flaking off. 


And Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is un- 
usually economical—not only because it 
wears so well, but also because it covers 
an unusually large surface per gallon. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is manu- 
factured by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, one of the country’s large, 
conservative business institutions. 
Among the many high-grade products of 
this company you will find one espe- 
cially developed for the specific purpose 
you have in mind, whether it be glass, 
paint, varnish, enamel or stain. Handled 
by quality dealers everywhere. 


Remember—a good brush is as essen- 
tial as good paint. 


es, 


stand 
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Our PAINT AND, VARNISH Ap- 
visory Boarp will gladly consult 
with any manufacturer facing a 
paint or finishing problem and 
render recommendations without 
obligation. Booklet on request. 


PitcAIRN WATERSPAR VARNISH 
puts a rich, waterproof finish on 
floors, furniture and woodwork. 
Never turns white. 


PaTton’s Auto GLoss is easy 
to use. Quick-drying. Tough, 
durable and proof against sun, 
weather or grit. Sixteen colors. 


Write for “Proof” Booklet 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 


Manufacturers va 
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F Pann the Clouds 


these dainties fall 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are created for you in this heroic way. 


The grains are sealed in guns, then revolved for an hour in fearful 
heat. The bit of moisture in each food cell is thus changed to steam. 
When the guns are shot the steam explodes. Over 100 million explosions 

_ occur in every kernel. 


Then from the steam clouds fall these bubble grains, puffed to airy 
morsels 8 times normal size. 


Every food cell is blasted so every granule is fitted to digest. 


Not mere delights 


This is not done to delight you, though it does. 


Prof. Anderson invented this process to make whole grains wholly 
digestible. - To make every element available as food. 


‘Children need whole-grain diet. Essential food elements are generally 
Jacking with children who don’t get it. 


Puffed Grains make that diet tempting, so children get enough. And 


every atom feeds. 


Serve in every way you can. There are no better foods for children, 
and no whole-grain foods which they like so well. 


Puffed Wheat 


8 times normal size 


Puffed Rice 


Toasted rice bubbles 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


MOTORING AND AVIATION | | 


Continued 


legislation by the various States, such as 
is already beginning to go through the 
various State Legislatures. The conflicting 


.and confusing laws regulating automobile 


traffic throughout the country stand as a 
horrible example of what the airplanist 
hopes to avoid. A set of principles cover- 
ing the case exactly, says Mr. Coffin, were 
set forth at the recent National Air Insti- 
tute held at Detroit, by J. Rowland Bib- 
bins, Manager of the Department of. 


Transportation and Communication of the — 


United States Chamber of Commerce. 
These principles are, in summary: 

Basie, national legislation. 

Intrastate legislation and operations to 
conform as nearly as possible to the basic 
Federal legislation. 

Encouragement of wide-spread publie 
support of this essential aeronautical 
legislation. 

One of the most prolific sources of devel- 


opment for air transportation, says Mr.” 


Coffin, in the course of an optimistic review 
of the present state of aviation in America, 
‘lies in the field of contest.” He recalls, 
writing in the Uniied States Air Service: 


When the automobile industry started 
on its phenomenal growth, races were an 
almost every-day occurrence, often un- 
regulated, and the details of design, manu- 
facture, and of the contest itself left to 
individual drivers. This resulted in an 
astounding number of casualties. 
overturned on the track; they caught fire; 
they dashed through fences into the crowd 
of spectators. ; 

When aviation came along the lessons 
learned at these automobile races were 
applied to air meets and contests. Con- 
sequently there has never been the same 
list of casualties attendant as was the ease 
in the early days of automobile racing. 
Air races generally have been better regu- 
lated and under the auspices of responsible 
officials; and while in the earlier stages of 
development there were casualties, there 
has never been anything like the number 
sacrificed to the development of the auto- 
mobile. As an instance, at the recent 
Detroit air meet the participants in the 
various races flew a combined distance of 
more than 200,000 miles, maintaining 
an average speed of above 170 miles an 
hour without mishap or fatality. While 
this indicates the enormous advance in 
the design of planes or motors, it also 
emphasizes the beneficial effect of regu- 
lated flight controlled by responsible 
officials. 

We will admit, then, that aviation (and 
by this I mean the science of aeronautics 
and the art of flying in combination) is 
well on the road to ultimate development. 
The preliminary problems of aero-dy- 
namics are well understood, From now 
on it is a matter of refinement in plane and 
engine design. It is well then, for us to 
inquire to what uses aviation is to be put 
in the economic life of the nation and the 
world, and some of the measures which 
must be taken to realize its full use. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention 
to the importance of aviation in the na- 
tional defense. No army can take the field. 
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ears, and a most important offensive and 
defensive arm. The same is true of the 
navy: no fleet dare put to sea to-day 
against a power employing aviation unless 


ae 


it is provided with an adequate air service, 
_ for it, too, will lack eyes, ears and tentacles. 
No less an authority than Admiral William 
3 A. Moffett, Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
_ Aeronauties, states that a fleet without an 
7 air force is doomed the minute it leaves its 

navy yards or harbors. I shall, therefore, 
_ confine myself to the purely commercial 
3 phase of aviation and some of its needs, 
_ in order that it may take its place as a 
=a 


supplementary ageney to our now well- 
developed systems of transportation. 
In the first place, says Mr. Coffin, ‘I do 
not believe that the general public in this 
country appreciates the wide-spread activ- 
ities of commercial aviation, nor realizes 
that as compared with European countries 
this*nation stands practically in the lead 
__ in the use of the airplane for everyday com- 
- mercial purposes.” He asserts that: 
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Popular, well-advertised and well-sub- 
sidized air lines in Europe are apparently 
better knoryn in America than lines op- 
erated by American companies within the 
continental limits of the United States. 
4 But it is a fact that the total mileage of 
airplane lines in this country exceeds the 
mileage of any other nation, and almost 
equals the combined mileage of England, 
France and Italy. While figures are not yet 
available for the year 1922, in the year 1921 
in this country commercial aircraft flew, 
* in round figures, 6,500,000 miles; carried 
more than a quarter of a million passengers; 
and, it is estimated, 500,000 pounds of 
freight. In addition, our Air Mail Service 
flew more than two million miles with 95 
per cent. efficiency on a schedule basis in its 
transcontinental air mail service. And, 
while 125 organized companies in 1921, 
operating between 500 and 600 machines, 
carried 128,000 passengers a distance of 
three million miles without a fatality, the 
itinerant flyers and those engaged in 
gypsy hops and ‘“‘stunt”’ flying, making up 
the balance of mileage, killed 49 people, 
the fatalities are not as great in proportion 
to mileage as in the European flying. The 
basis of comparison results in the following 
figures: 
One person was killed in commercial 
unregulated flying by itinerant flyers in 
every 460,000 miles of flight. In Europe 
_ the figure was one person for every 340,000 
miles of flight, notwithstanding the fact 
that the European flying is regulated by 
law. ‘This is a creditable record for the 
United States, but leaves much to be de- 
sired. Flying must be regulated to become 
safe. This is one of the problems of the 
development of commercial aviation in this 
country, and Congress must act speedily 
in providing regulatory measures governing 
air navigation, to include the licensing and 
equipment of pilots, and laying out air 
lanes and areas over which flying will be 
permitted—thus doing away with ‘‘stunt”’ 
flying outside of the military and naval 
air forces. 


Nation-wide use of commercial. avia- 
tion, agrees Secretary of War Weeks, 
writing in The Aeronautical Digest of Wash- 
ington, will be helped by a uniform body 
of laws. Also, in order that we may realize 

- an extensive use of air navigation, he urges: 


We must immediately begin to investi- 
gate the various industries and commercial 


Boy et. : 
_ lacking aviation, for if it does it lacks eyes, 
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What Men Use — 


To get those glistening teeth 


Note how many men and women sho 
white teeth nowadays. ; 

They are proud to show them when 
they smile—because they are attractive. 

There is a new way of teeth cleaning 
which millions now employ. It means 
whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. 

Men who want good teeth should use it. 
Make this free test and see just whatit does: 


It removes film 


You can feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. 
Food stains, etc., dis- 
color it. Then it 
forms dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on 
film. ing. 

That’s why teeth look 
cloudy. 

Film also holds food 
substance which fer- 
ments and forms acids. It holds the acids 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it, and they 
cause many troubles. 


That’s how teeth are ruined. 


harsh grit. 


You must do this 


Old ways of brushing do not end that 
film. Some always remains to threaten 
serious damage night and day. 


So dental science sought a film com- 
batant and two methods were discovered. 
One acts to curdle film, one to remove it. 


Experts proved those ways effective. 
Then dentists everywhere began to advise 
their use. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S, 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world over. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 


Its polishing agent is far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 


A new-type tooth paste was created, 
based on modern research. The name is 
Pepsodent. Those two great film com- 
batants were embodied in it, for daily 
application. 


Now careful people of some fifty nations 
use this new way to clean teeth. 


Fights acid too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

Pepsodent multiplies 
the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth which 
may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 


Those are Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. Every use of 
Pepsodent gives them manifold effect. 


The new-day way 


Pepsodent is the tooth paste of today. 
Millions already use it. All careful 
people will adopt it when they know its 
benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Then you will realize what this method 
means to you, now and in the future. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 812, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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"With aching hands— 
We hack and heap, 
Lay stone on stone.’ 
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Stone that you can mold! 


MAN isabuilder, Common stone washisfirst material. 
Patiently, laboriously, through the ages, he cut the solid 
rock, transported it, and piled it piece by piece. _ 


It was slow work. A lifetime might mark one small step 
in engineering accomplishment. 


Today, the multiplied needs of man put great pressure on 
creative effort. Time is infinitely precious. Our builders 
are asked to conceive today and complete tomorrow. 


Fortunately,science has enabled the builder to keep pace. 
Tt has given him a material which he shapes quickly into 
the outline of his project. For the moment, it is flexible, 
molding itself easily at his direction; but presently it 
hardens, and his project stands complete, enduring as the 


solid rock, 


You can imagine the surprise, the relief, of the ancient 
builder had he been confronted by this new material — 
this plastic stone, Concrete. . 


Few of us realize how much we have come to depend 
upon it. Itis used in some way in almost every structure. 


Our engineering projects, our streets and highways, our 
great buildings and often our homes are made largely of 
it. In consequence, they are more beautiful, more endur- 
ing, more economical, or in some other way better. 


To have such a material available is good fortune, but 
merely to have it is not enough. Nor is it enough to have 
all the facilities that have been developed to make it 
easy to use and sure in its results, 


It is necessary also that you, who—whether you realize 
it or not—influence what shall be used in building for 
yourself and your community, should know about the 
material and the facilities. Else both must fail of their 
due usefulness, 


Later advertisements will tell of these things—of Con- 
crete; of portland cement, the remarkable substance 
which has made Concrete possible, and of the facilities 
available for all who use or think of using it. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


cA National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta Des Moines Los Angeles Parkersburg 
3oston TNetroit Milwaukee Philadelphia Seattle 

Chicago Helena Minneapolis Pittsburgh St. Louis 

Dallas Indianapolis NewOrleaus Portland, Oreg. Vancouver, B.C. 
Denver Kansas City New York Salt Lake Cis; Washington, D.C, 


San Francisco 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION — 


- Continued 


activities of our land which can best be 
served by aeronautics, and business men, 
as a result of inquiries into these matters, 
must exercise the courage of their convic- 
tions and utilize aircraft wherever possible. 
- One thing remains to be done to call 


‘forth capital in support of commercial 


aviation and that is the enactment of 
stabilizing and encouraging laws to take 
aeronautics out of the ‘‘outlaw”’ class of 
industries, and place it firmly on its feet 
with adequate governmental recognition. 


It is meant by this that air navigation is so 


swift in its operation that no longer are 
there State boundaries; for if the speed of an 


‘airplane is substituted for the speed of the 


railways throughout our present surface 
network of transportation facilities, the 
map of the United States will be greatly 
diminished. 


Charles F. Redden, President of the 
Aeromarine Airways, an American flying 


company which compares with the best” 


that Europe has to offer, argues in favor of 
the Federal air laws, and gives a glimpse 
of what has already been done, and of 
prospects for the future. Even without air 
laws, he prediets, writing in The Aero- 
nautical Digest: : 


We shall experience in this country 
within the next few years a most remark- 
able development in aviation—a develop- 
ment that will make the air routes in 
Europe seem insignificant. We have the 
territory; we have the brains to build the 
machines; we are gradually getting the 
trained personnel necessary to operate. 

I am speaking now in regard to land 
plane development because, in over water 
Air Transportation, we do not have to 
worry about gaining the lead on Europe. 
We are ahead of them and this has been 
made possible by the operations of the 
Aeromarine Airways’ operating without 
Government assistance and which have 
established records for safety and per- 
formance excelling those of- any other 
country. VP 

We now have three sections: the New 
York Division, the Southern Division and 
the Great Lakes Division. Since the in- 
auguration of this.service, more than one 
million passenger miles’ have been flown 
and over twenty thousand passengers car- 
ried with only a single mishap to passengers 
or employees. 

We have recently released our second 
annual report to Admiral W. A. Moffett, 
Director of Naval Aviation, Washington, 
D. C. This report covers a period com- 
mencing November 1, 1921, to November 1, 
1922, and shows that on the New York 
Division 2,380 passengers were carried, 
57,658 passenger miles flown in 807 flights. 
The service maintained included New York 
to Atlantic City, New York to New En- 
gland points, and New York Aerial Sight- 
seeing. 

On the Southern Division, 2,339 pas- 
sengers were carried and 268,535 passenger 
miles flown in 744 flights. The service main- 
tained included Key West-Havana, Miami, 
Bimini, Nassau and Palm Beach; also 
special flights from New York to Miami 
direct, and from New York to Havana, 
Cuba. 

On the Great Lakes Division, 4,388 pas- 
sengers were carried 412,854 passenger 
miles in 574 flights. The routes maintained 
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~ Cleveland and Detroit (the first in the 
history of American Aviation) sightseeing 


flights on Lakes Erie and St. Clair; also 
special flights from New York to Cleveland 
and Detroit via Albany, Montreal and 
Buffalo. On this latter Division a rigid 
schedule was maintained, boats arriving 
and departing on time. There were no 
forced landings and no mishaps during 
the entire season. 

_A great deal of freight was carried includ- 


ing a Ford automobile in knocked-down 


form. This is the first time that an auto- 
mobile was carried by air between two 
cities. ; 
The total number of passengers carried 
during this year was 9,107. The number of 
flights made was 2,125: 


A message of safety is contained, also, 
in the performance of the United States 
cross-country mail planes, as Burt M. Me- 
Connell indicates in a recent article in 
The Outlook. He writes: 


That airplanes are not necessarily deadly 

means of transportation is shown by the 
fact that our transcontinental mail pilots 
recently completed a year of flying without 
a single fatality, altho they flew back 
and forth over the Rocky Mountains and 
‘other dangerous territory, in all sorts of 
weather, and at all hours of the day and 
night. This shows what can be accom- 
plished through caution used in selecting 
pilots, and a rigid inspection of machines. 
A few airplanes have fallen, just as a few 
steamships have foundered and a few rail- 
road trains have been wrecked. But the 
vast majority, when caution has been used 
in selecting the pilot and inspecting the 
machine, have fiown without accident. In 
fact, so great was the writer’s faith in the 
ground and fiying personnel of the New 
York-Chicago Air Mail Service that he 
entered one of their airplanes a few weeks 
ago with no more qualms than he experi- 
ences upon getting into a New York taxi- 
cab, and flew from New York to Chicago in 
a day. Truth to tell, he felt safer in the 
airplane, as he had only recently escaped 
injury in two taxicab accidents. 

We also learn from statistics that in a 
single year more than 250,000 persons have 
been carried something like 6,000,000 miles 
in American airplanes without a single 


__-fatality from straight flying. At the same 


7? 


time hundreds of machines in the Army 
and the Navy Air Services also functioned 
without accident. No one doubts that com- 
mercial aviation is here to stay, just as the 
automobile and railroad train are here to 


_ stay. And it seems to one who has been 


interested in aviation for ten years, who 
served in the Air Service during the war, 
and who believes in the future of aviation, 
that everything possible should be done by 
government regulation and otherwise to 
‘promote its safety. Above all there should 
be Federal restrictions against airplanes 
being flown over cities and outdoor assem- 
blages except at a considerable height. For 
even the best pilot may make an error in 
judgment; even the best of machines may 
experience some mechanical trouble which 
may necessitate a quick descent. 


England subsidizes her airplane com- 


: panies, whereas ours have had to fight it 


out largely ‘“‘on their own.”’ A report deal- 
ing with activities at the Croydon Aero- 
drome, near London, announces that 
12,828 passengers arrived and departed 
from the Aerodrome during the year 
1922. 
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the Railroads 


Recognizing thatco-operation with theRail- 
roads is the patriotic obligation of every factor 
in the coal business, The Consolidation Coal 
Company is keyed to the one idea of making 
fullest use of the transportation facilities 
which the Railroads are straining to supply. 


Distribution of our 92 mines in the five coal- 
producing states enables us to prevent many 
long hauls by shipping from points as near as 
possible to the consumer. Coal cars are thus 
speeded up for a second trip to the mines. 


Furthermore, we are rigorously maintaining 
the Consolidation standard of shipping only 
clean coal of highest power content so that not 
one of the coal cars made available to us shall 
be used to haul waste substancesso often found 
in inferior. carelessly-produced coal. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York City 


UNION TRUST BLDG., Washington, D.C. 
FISHER BLDG., Chicago, Illinois. 


FIRST NATL BANK BLDG, Detroit Mich. 


CONTINENTAL BLDG., Baltimore. Md. ) 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG. Boston, Mass. FIRST NATL BANK BLDG., Roanoke, Va. 
LAND TITLE BLDG.. Philadeiphia, Pa. KIRBY BLD'G., Cleveland, Ohio 
NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., MERCHANTS NATL BANK BLDG.. St Paul Minn 
Sales Agents a COAL COMPANY LTD, SHAUGHNESSY BLDG. Moniréal Quebec. 
5 MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Mj/waukee, Wis. 
F. HURLBUT COMPANY. Green Bay. Wis, 


UNION CENTRAL BLDG., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Sealdsweet 
‘lorida Oranges" 


Sciencehas provedthatvitamines 
are food elements essential 
to health and strength 


To Be efficient and healthful, foods should con- 
tain, in proportions suited to needs of individuals 
eating them, carbohydrates, fats, protein, cellu- 
lose, organic acids, minerals‘and vitamines. 
The vitamines are essential to render these various 
food elements assimilative. By their high vita- 
mine values, oranges aid greatly in making 
available the nutritive elements of other foods. 
In millions of American homes it has been found 
that Florida oranges are by far the juiciest ob- 
tainable. Seal/dsweet oranges are from Florida’s 
famous groves, and are filled with health-giving 
juice, so rich in vitamines, 


It has been fully demonstrated that 
Sealdsweet Florida oranges are a depend- 
able and prolific source of vitamines 


SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 
“HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT” 


Contains tested recipes for home use, in new and 
pleasing ways, of the juices of these food and health 
fruits, Illustrated in natural colors; invaluable in 
the household, helpful in sick-rooms, A gift copy is , 
yours for the asking. Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
704 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


sSealdsweet 
‘lorida Grapefruit 


Rank well up with oranges in vitamines and 
are notably tonic in their influence on the system, 


Ask for SEALDSWEET oranges 
and grapefruit — insist that they ams 
ay 


be furnished to you in wrappers 
bearing this trade-mark, 


Sealdsweet 
Grapefruit Rickey 
(ee recipe in free book 
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HERE was a man by the name of Sid 
Mellish, who stood tilted against the 


wall (the inside wall) of an up-State jail, 
and emitted the following philosophy: 


“Tf you leave your bank-roll leaning up 
against the curb, somebody is going to 
pineh it.” 

This remark was brought out by Samuel 


| Hopkins Adams, the magazine writer, who 


was talking to Mr. Mellish with the idea 
of finding out something about how, why, 
when, and where automobiles are stolen, 
and what to do to prevent it. It seemed to 
him, says Mr, Adams, that if anybody had 


eekly.’” 


Courtesy of ‘‘Collier’s 


“ANOTHER CAR CONE!” 


/ 


- “In the garage, of course.” 

“What garage?” 

“Why, most any garage! You don’t 
for a minute think we could do business if 
the garages were nosy about cars that come 
in for a quick change of clothes. They’re 
in on the game, all right.” 

“What! All of them?” ~ 

“Pretty near. There isn’t one in a 
hundred that I can’t run a pick-up into 
and give it the first polishing without any 
questions asked. They’ve all got a few 
cars on hand, or expected, whose pedigree 
wouldn’t bear looking into.” 

(My friend; the District Attorney, who 
is wise in these matters, tells me that Mr. 
Mellish exaggerates, that the higher class 


THREE WAYS OF FOOLING THE AUTOMOBILE THIEF. 


A number or initial scratched inside a headlight, in the top of the radiator filler, or in some 
other inconspicuous place, is likely to cause the car thief a great deal of embarrassment. 


conclusive answers to those questions, Mr. 
Mellish shouldbe that man, ‘‘since for 
nearly twenty years of uninterrupted 
activity, he has continuously profited by 
the carelessness of owners who leave their 
cars at loose ends.” Mr. Mellish went on 
to remark that stealing a car is almost as 
easy.as picking $5,000 up out of the gutter. 


“T stole four of them in one week, five, 


thousand and up—and -cleared nearly 
$15,000 on the lot with hardly more 
trouble than picking up that much in 
bills,’ he said. Lately, for reasons of his 
own, Mr. Mellish has made a specialty of 
stealing Fords. As he nonchalantly ex- 
plained: ‘‘You just pick up a Ford, and 
that’s all there is to it.”’ 

‘‘Hxecept that the alarm is out for you 
within a couple of hours,’”’ put in the Dis- 
trict Attorney, who was in at the inter- 
view. Mr. Mellish replied, as reported by 
Mr. Adams in Colliers’ Weekly: 


‘‘Make it three or four. By the time 
you’ve reported to headquarters and the 
chief has made you come down there and 
has got through asking you foolish ques- 
tions and insulting you for losing your ear 
|Mr. Mellish cherishes a lofty professional 
contempt for the police, who for twenty: 
years failed to catch him], it’ll be all of 
that, and then what is there to go by?”’ 

‘‘The license numbers,’’ I hazarded. 

‘And that’s about all. Well, within half 


| an hour at the outside the license numbers 


are changed.” 
ve W here? ” 


garages are mostly straight, but that there 
are in every city of considerable size, and 
even in the country, readily available 
‘‘eareless”’ establishments without which 
the trade could scarcely maintain itself. 
“T could point out to you half a dozen in 
as many New York State cities,’ says he, 
‘‘where it would be risking your life to. try 
to get above the second floor.”’) 

“What does the first polishing consist 
of?’ I inquired of the thief. 


“Substituting for the original plates 


number plates that I always have on hand 
for any job, usually a month or more old, 
to avoid suspicion. Knocking off any con- 
spicuous extras, like a spotlight or a dis- 
tinctive spare holder. Maybe altering the 
inside a little. Then I’m ready for the 
road home. Say I’ve picked up my Ford 
in Syracuse, and my headquarters are in 
Rochester. I jog along easy—a lot of 
fellows make the mistake of speeding in a 
stolen car and taking chances on being 
held up, but not me—and run her into the 
home plant for the finishing.” 

“Your private garage, you mean?” 

“Private nothing! My business garage.” 

“Oh, you run a repair business for a 
blind, do you?” 

“Sure, I do! When I was operating 
around New York I had an auto farm out 
in Connecticut. But up-State I and my 
partner do a legitimate garage business. 
It’s safer.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose, in that ease,’ I ventured, 
“your customers take something of a 
chance in dealing with you.” 


Mr. Mellish was convincingly indignant. 
‘“Not on your life! D’you think I’d gyp a 
regular customer? Why, if you came to 


No word except 
_ “Mother” grips the 
heart as does the 


-word “Home”, and 


‘ 


[N a dreamy old Long Island town— 

stands a quaint cottage that has weathered the 
storms of nearly three centuries—the boyhood home of 
John Howard Payne. 

Above the worn millstone step, the shining knocker on 
the door tells the story of the old house. On it are 
engraved the immor- 
tal words: “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 


the stranger in a 
strange land finds no 
real happiness until 
he makes that land 
his home—until he is 
a citizen of the coun- 
try in which he lives. 
There are twenty- 
four million homes 
in America— 

With the exception of 
the comparatively few 
belonging to the na- 


tive Indian, every American home is the home of foreign 
born or the descendants of the foreign born. 


There are 14,000,000 Foreign Born— 


now living in the United States, half of whom have not 
made this country Home. And by every boat, this 
number is being added to. 


Canada’s great chain of United Provinces— 
has received, in the past twenty years, more than three 
millionimmigrants. With her wonderful resources, Can- 
ada is attracting yearly a greater number of immigrants. 
To help her new comers acquire the standards and the 
ideals of her noble national ancestry, the hope of the 
Dominion like that of the United States, is to make her 
residents, citizens—to make them at Home. 


A Clarion Call to Action! 


“Here’s the red-blooded, stirring story of how one Penn- 


sylvania town in one week by the white magic of friend- 
ship enriched the community a thousandfold by making 
its aliens citizens. _ 

Every Resident a Citizen— 


was the battle cry, and every man and woman. went in 
heart and soul to make everybody a Homebody. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


atte ere a incorrect irtmerere rm. ma my tm . 


The world’s most famous song was written by John Howard Payne 
in a burst of homesickness for this—his boyhood home 


bureau called the Immigrant Service 
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“Home, Sweet Home’ 


The town had a population of 32,000. One third was 
foreign born or born of foreign parentage. 2,500 were 
aliens. A week was set aside in which to invite this alien 
2,500 into partnership, without thought of partisanship. 
Enthusiasm took the town by storm. “What are you 
doing to help your neighbor become a citizen?” was 
the question asked 
from poster, pamph- 
let andjnewspaper. 


Never was there 
Such a Getting 
Together— 


except during the 
Great War. The 
mayor, county 
commissioner, post- 
master, judges, news- 
paper publishers knew 
no party save the 
alien parties they 
wanted to help. The 
Y. M. C. A., Knights 
of Columbus, Salva- 
tion Army, and the 
pastors of thirty-one 
churches worked 
with one faith. The Rotary Club, Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Real Estate Board were joined by the 
officers of fourteen Italian and Polish Societies in the 
One-for-all-and-All-for-One big purpose. 


Not only were the advantages of citizenship explained 
and the advantages of helping to make a richer, 
better town, but every one desiring to become a citizen 
had a neighbor to go with him to court— 
to a court that knew no hour of adjourn- 
ment, so long as an applicant for citizen- 
ship was to be heard. 


As a result of the week’s campaign about 
1,000 of the 2,500 took the initial step 
towards full citizenship. 


What this town did, every city and town 
can ‘do, \” 


wr. 
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What about your town? 


What is it doing to make every resident 
a citizen—a better neighbor and a happier 
and more prosperous one? What is it 
doing to help the foreign born to make 
the Land and town of his adoption 
‘Home, Sweet Home?” 


led by the Metropolitan Immigrant 


pany has 20 million policy holders in 
the United States and Canada—one- 
sixth of the entire population. The 
twenty millions speak 25 different 
languages—thousands of them do not 
speak English—thousands of them are 
foreign born and not as yet citizens. 
Thousands whose families are still in 


Europe have no real homes on this 
side of the water. 


In order to help its immigrant policy 
holders to become citizens, and to 
advise them about their immigrant 


relatives in Europe or on their way 


here, the Metropolitan maintains a 


and Citizenship Bureau. 


If policy holders have relatives coming 
from Europe, they tell their Metropol- 
itan agent—they don’t have to leave 
their jobs to go to the port of entry— 
Metropolitan will greet the relatives 
and give what information may be 
needed... 

Many grateful letters are received from 
reunited families—in numbers of cases 
the relatives have been saved painful 
anxiety and_needless expense. | 

In the Pennsylvania town ‘that cam- 
paigned to make every Resident a 
Citizen, the work (was organized and 


Service and Citizenship Bureau. The 
Metropolitan offers the services of this 
Bureau to any town desiring to con- 


* duct a citizenship campaign. 


The Company gives at all times definite 
information'as to citizenship. Its book- 
lets on how to become a citizen are 
written in plain, simple English. They 
may also be had in Italian, Polish, Yid- 
dish, Hungarian and Bohemian, 
The full story of the Every Resident 
a Citizen campaign is in pamphlet 
form and will be mailed free on 
request. 

HALEY FISKE, President 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — NEW YORK 
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us with your car, you’d get as square a deal 
as anywhere else, and probably a little 
squarer.’’ He explained: 


‘‘Can’t you see? We're building a repu- 


0 a) Yo U KN OW WHY tation locally as a high-class, reliable con- 
cern. What’s more, we never steal local 


THE GEAR-SHIFT IS DIFFERENT ? cars, and we don’t like to touch a crooked 


local job, even for storage. So we’re never 
under suspicion for our ground-floor work, 
and what goes on up-stairs nobody worries 


: 5 about, least of all the police. 
The design of Dodge Brothers gear-shift of “Woll, we take the Hétle Symeuee 
j i i in- : Henry, file off the engine number, scrape 
takes into consideration the natural in Se dedi Cen eee ee 
clinations of the driver. bers with dies that we always keep on 
hand, clear off everything that isn’t regular 
rd. equipment, change the mats, wash her up 
optaly, Aas Cw neue and simonize her, polish up the tires unless 
To reverse, you pull the lever backward. the ones on her are pretty near new, and— 
deh 5 : . ahtoh how’d you like to buy a mint-new coupé for, 
nd when the car 1s running in hig say, five hundred cash? Usually we’ve got 
sg C . a prospect waiting, if not an actual order, 
gear—which is about ninety per cent of but if there isn’t a,ready sale, why, me 
1 wee is 1 Osi- always know where there’s a promising 
reactors tae OA meres HORE 4 market.” Mr. Mellish bestowed upon us 
tion, out of the way, where it does not in- his impartial and deprecating smile, irradi- 
5 ated by the rich and generous gleam of 
terfere with passengers, robes, or luggage. old 
Bos ““A fence?’ I queried. 
Moreover, the transmission, developed The droop of Mr. Mellish’s left eyelid 
: quickened into a wink. ‘‘The poor sucker 
and patented by Dodge Brothers, is so we stole the car from. Many’s the trans- _ 
: cee : action I’ve pulled on the original owner for © 
designed that the countershaft—used in Hie own Gan that he'd, nove. sieiat ae 
intermediate speeds and in reverse—is pecting after I'd drest it up. In those 
re cases we always figure to give a little extra 
disconnected when the car is in high. discount,” said Mr. Mellish kindly; but 
Th oO gears nec Couer somehow I harbor the suspicion, possibly 
ere are nN : unworthy, that he didn’t altogether mean 
: . c 4 it. ‘‘That would only go for the common 
is transmitted directly from clutch tive of cag. objeGursed Be addata ian 
to rear axle. Be I told sea led eas confining myself to — 
ose In Tr > 5 
. : “Why? The high-grade cars must bring 
This exclusive feature prevents the loss _ Pe eee ter ee a 
of power through friction, reduces gear- “Not proportionately, and not when you 
E : v tate , . figure the extra trouble and risk. I used to 
box noises and eliminates a vast deal in big cars almost exclusively. That 


was before the war came along and got me 
into the Ford habit by boosting prices so 
: : that I could get five or six hundred for 
That is why the gear-shift of Dodge _| almost any old trap that was worth picking 
3 up at all. The prices are down again now 

Brothers Motor Car is different. of course. But it’s an easily handled line, 
and the risk is nothing. Oh, of course, 
even now if I run across a big ear just whin- 
ing to go home with me, I give it a lift. 
But [ve got to store it a long time and 
put in a lot of work fudging it up, and then 
what do I get for it? Maybe two thousand - 
or twenty-five hundred at the outside. 

“In the old days you could trim up a 
high-priced car and repaint it and substi- 
tute a few numbers, and it was a fairly safe 
proposition. But now after you’ve filed 
off and restamped fifteen or twenty num- 
bers there’s seventy or eighty left, smeared 
all over the machinery and parts, each one 
good for an identification if anybody goes 
nosing around the inside. When I gather 
in a big boat now, it’s me for the Canada 
route as soon as I can get her drest up in 
traveling costume. There’s a continual 
parade of stolen cars passing over that 
Niagara bridge and quite a few coming 
back. They don’t usually come empty. 
either.” 


B And here is where an interesting side- i 


line of the car-stealing business comes in. i 


amount of wear. 


Dovnvcsce BrotrnHeERS 
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- Mr. Adams introduced the subject by 


asking “Wet goods?” and Mr. Mellish 
_ replied: 


y 


“Yes. It’s this way: my partner and I 
are taking up a $4,500 automobile that 
we've gypped and had planted for a few 
months to let the alarm die out, and we 
sell her in Montreal. Well, we’ve got to 
get back, haven’t we? You wouldn’t want 
us to walk, and why pay railroad fares at 


* the present high rates? So we just pick 


o 


up a smaller car on the way and take her 
along as convoy and to return it. Well, as 
long as we’re coming back, we might as 
well come loaded. Being garage men, we 
know the wet route and where you hand 
out a little grease and the proper place to 
spill some oil; and even after you've tacked 
on those expenses to the original cost, 
there’s a neat little profit at the present 
quotations for booze. And, besides that, 
we've got the little ear to sell. Outside of 
the Canada traffie there’s a lot of high- 

grade stuff-on-wheels that goes out by 
ship. I’ve sold cars that were too indi- 
vidual to dispose of here to Brazil, the 
Argentine, Panama, Hawaii, and even 
Japan, in my time. You can afford ‘to pay 
duties,” smiled Mr. Mellish, ‘‘on a six- or 
seven-thousand-dollar proposition that cost 
you nothing but a little fixing up.” 

“There must be a big initial risk,” I sug- 
gested, “in stealing a car of a type of which 
few are on the market.” 

“There’s a risk, of course,” he agreed. 
“But there’s no risk that can’t be got 
around if you’re wise to your business.” 
The light of delectable reminiscence illu- 
mined his benignant features. ‘I might 
tell you about a little transaction with a 
Rolls-Royce that I was concerned in once 
in Seranton. It wasn’t a Rolls-Royee, and 
it wasn’t Seranton, but if I came any nearer 
the facts I might lose a car for a good pur- 
chaser who is still running it, as far as | 
know. This one was pretty new, a lovely 
picture, leaning up against the curb and 
just begging to be taken out for a spin. 
We had the owner’s habits, had him timed 
to the quarter hour. The best we could 
surely count on was an hour’s start before 
the alarm was out, and the alarm on that 
kind of eraft would be sure death. Well, I 
grabbed her and had heart disease getting 
her past the first policeman and onto a 
quiet side street while my partner went his 


_ way in our own car. As soon as I reached 


the outskirts I put on all I dared along the 
State road for a few miles, then slid her 
into a wet country road and a ditch. But 
it wasn’t much of a ditch and the boat 
wasn’t nearly as dead as she might look 
to any one happening to pass. 

“Tn less than an hour the alarm was out, 
for the owner was a big man locally and 
had stirred up the police. Hvery town and 
city within three hours’ run was put on 
guard, and they’d be watching, for there 
was a reward out. And the police got an 
early tip on seeing me spinning along the 
road toward Binghamton. What chance 
was there for a getaway? You’d say there 
wasn’t any. Well, the Rolls-Royce just 
vanished. She was seen going out, but she 
wasn’t reported anywhere along .the route. 
They combed the country districts. Noth- 
ing doing. The best they could figure was 
that somebody had fitted a pair of wings 
to her and flown away. , 

“This is what happened: I sat there in 
the ditch looking as dismal as-you please, 
in case any farmers came along, for half an 
hour. Then a big covered van came lum- 
bering up the side road. My partner 

-elimbed out of it. We made sure there was 
nobody in sight and he let down a special 


Learn to play Auction 
Bridge from this book 


Easy, but expert,lessons on bidding, 
doubling, scoring, finesse, leads, 
playing, etc., etc. Complete rules of 
all kinds of Auction—Pivot, Pro- 
gressive, Three-hand, Two-hand, 
Duplicate. 78 pages. Everybody 
who plays or wants to play Auction 
should have this book. 10c postpaid 
Send coupon below. 
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What would you 
bid? 


Auction Bridge:—Scoreislove. 
His PartnerbidoneNo-Trump, 
Second Hand passed. He holds 
Diamonds— A, Q, J, 6, 3; 
Spades—7,3, 2; Hearts—K, 8, 
Clubs — Q, J, 10; What should 
he bid? 


life, clear thinkers are continually improving 
their minds. That is why they 
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*“God’s in His Heaven’’ 
and all’s well in 


The Charmed Land 


— Come 


OME to us this vacation. 


You'll be inspired and uplifted 
by the majesty and sublimity and sheer 
beauty of the scenery—the best of 
Switzerland brought down to the sea. 


You'll forget the petty worries and 
annoyances of life. 


Lured by the opportunities for sport and 
recreation and by the glorious summer days 
you'll tramp and golf and motor and climb 
and yacht and fish from daylight to dark, 
and you'll sleep under a blanket or two, the 
night through. 

You'll bathe in the sea at noon time and 
five hours later dine amidst the glaciers six 
thousand feet in the air, at the base of the 
most majestic mountain peak in America. 

You will—oh you will have the most 
wonderful time of your life. No other pos- 
sible vacation affords so much fun and so 
much benefit at so modest an expense. 

Low summer railroad rates and good trans- 
continental motor roads. 

No visitor to any part of the Pacific Coast should 


fail to travel at least one way via Seattle and The 
Charmed Land. 


Send now for the Charmed Land booklet. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
901 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 


SEATTLE 


Center of America’s Summer Playeround 
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runway that we'd fixt up, I heaved the old 
Holy Roller out of the ditch, she climbed 
aboard the van under her own power, and 
we jogged back to Scranton as peaceful as 
a prayer-meeting. A friendly garage was 
waiting; one of those plants that’s very 
busy on the first and second floors, but 
nobody knows what goes on higher up. 
The van slides onto the elevator, dumps 
the load, and the next anybody knew of 
that little enterprise was several months 
later when a man in Toronto got a mighty 
good bargain at small risk, tho the risk 
was a little more than he thought it was. 
He took it for a consent ear. Don’t you 
know what a consent car is?”’ added Mr. 
Mellish, correctly interpreting my puzzled 
expression. 


Mr. Adams was constrained to admit 
that he did not. Mr. Mellish proceeded to 
elucidate: 


“iver hear about the Brooklyn night- 
watchman that thought he had ’em?”’ 

Again I confessed ignorance, tho the 
District Attorney’s smile told of his having 
identified a memory for which he had been 
temporarily searching. 

‘“He had a job on a pier. One bright 
night he saw a Locomobile run slowly out 
along the pier next his, and, after a man 
had stept out of it, keep right on going into 
the river. The man took one look at the 
splash, and went away, apparently satis- 
fied. The watchman, after recovering 
from his suspicions of himself, got the 
police and some dredgers and they went 
fishing. Naturally they were baited for 
Locomobile, but the first bite they got was 
a Winton, and after that they pulled in a 
couple of Packards and a Simplex. In all 
they hauled ten cars out of that part of the 
river.” 

‘*And still I don’t understand,” said I as 
the narrator paused. 

“Tnsurance,” imparted the expert in 
such a tone as one employs toward the 
aspiring feeble-minded. ‘‘They were all 
ears that had been used through their first 
season. The insurance on ’em was worth 
a lot more than the trading-in allowance 
would have been. So the owners had ’em 
insured and made their deal with the crook 
for a couple of hundred to steal ’em and 
put ’em where they wouldn’t make any- 
body any trouble. It’s an easy and safe 
trick. The owner has two keys. He gives 
one to the crook, then takes his family to 
the theater, locks his car and leaves it. 
The crook drives it off with two or three 
hours’ safe start before the owner turns in 
the alarm. The insurance company does 
the rest. But only a low-class crook drowns 
or scraps a consent car. When I under- 
took any transaction in the consent line I 
always held onto the ear and either crossed 
if into Canada or shipped it out to a 
foreign country. Of course, I let the owner 
think I’d destroyed it just to give him a 
feeling of safety in return for his two 
hundred dollars.”’ 


“Then there is no way in which a ear 
outside of a public or private garage can 
be protected?” asked Mr. Adams at last, 
after Mr. Mellish had explained how to get 
around practically any safety device. The 
conversation proceeds, with Mr. Mellish 
talking: 


“There’s gangs operating in every big 


Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
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Pension Tours—select itineraries, best 
leadership. Fares ranging from $400 
—32 days—and up. 

COOK’S Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 
MEDITERRANEAN 
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TUSCANIA—Sailing June 30—63 days 
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THOS. COOK @ SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


E U R oO P E Sailing June 22 and July 6. 
= in oor Ae Holland, Belgium, 
Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, (including 
Naples) Monaco (Riviera) France. $745 
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Gates Tours to Europe 


NCLUDING Paris, London and the Med- 

iterranean,—30 days of delightful Euro- < 
pean travel for as little as $425. Longer 
tours up to $1100, ranging from 30 to 80 
days. Sailings from May to September. 


Comfort combined with economy 


Gates Tours, founded in 1892, are planned 

with the idea of giving their patrons com- 

fort combined with economy. Let us send 

you complete information about Gates Tours 

: Europe next summer. Write for Booklet 
-12. 


GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
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Frank’s Tours 


have no equal. The personal attention we 
give each Tour guarantees your greatest com- 
fort and pleasure. 

_ We are one of the oldest travel organiza- 
tions in the world. 48 years catering to the 
traveling public and permanent offices in 
Europe assure our guests many benefits. 


Moderate Price and 


De Luxe Tours 


Write for Booklet with rates, 
Early reservations have many advantages. 
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489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 
easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
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Islimethe4th Dimension? 


4 Ts Space a finite but unbounded sphere? Does 
Science admit there are other things in the Uni- 
verse besides Material? These questions, along 
with Radium, Relativity, Atoms, Electrons, and 
the Planets, are brilliantly discussed in that 
charming new book, “‘ASTRONOMY FOR 
BUSY PEOPLE,” by Mrs. H. Periam Hawkins, 
F.R.A.S. Authoritative. Non-technical language. 
I42 pages. 

I6mo. 


Cloth. $1 net; $1.08 post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


city in the United States, and out of them 
into the smaller cities and towns. They 
‘steal more cars in a day than any of the 
factories, except half a dozen of the big- 
production lot, turns out in a month. 
There’s your answer. The careful crooks 
are too good for the careless owners. 
eliktart spell 7 
a “T can tell you one plan that you can’t 
beat, tho,” put in the District Attorney. 
i “Can you?” retorted the thief cynically. 
_ “T haven’t bumped into it yet and I guess 
- ve seen about all of ’em.” 
“Because it hasn’t been tried yet. How 
~ eould you get around a national title law 
with teeth in it, requiring a registered deed 
_ for every transfer of a car, just as in real 
estate, and holding criminally responsible 
the possessors of a car who can not show 
clear title? Of course you could steal the 
ear just the same, but how would you 
dispose of it?” 

“Run it across into Canada, like they 
do thousands now.” 

“The plan is to have Canada pass a 
reciprocal law.”’ 

“Ship ’em to other countries, then.” 

“No shipments permitted without certi- 
fied deed.” 

The crook of twenty years’ experience 
took it under thoughtful consideration. 

“Then there’d be nothing left but to 
junk ’em for parts,”’ he decided, ‘‘and that 
would drop out the high-class operators. 
They wouldn’t operate on a junk basis.’ 


MORE FREIGHT BY MOTOR 


ORE and more freight, from milk to 

mining machinery, is being trans- 
ported by motor trucks, to the great benefit 
of both producer and consumer. So stu- 
dents of the transportation class of Yale 
University were recently informed by 
F¥. W. Fenn, Secretary of the National 
Motor Truck Committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Briefiy reviewing the history of trans- 
portation Mr. Fenn said, as reported by 
the New York Journal of Commerce: 


Its development has passed through 
many successive stages, including the 
now famous prairie schooner and stage- 

coach periods, until to-day we find over 
1,000,000 motor trucks transporting annu- 
ally approximately 1,430,000,000 tons of 
freight, including 134,000,000 tons of farm 
products. 

A part of these trucks are bringing, as 

* you see, into Cincinnati 97 per cent. of 
its daily milk supply; into Kansas City 40 
per cent. of its supply; into Atlanta 90 per 
cent., and Indianapolis 80 per cent. This 
pronounced tendency toward truck ship- 
ment of milk is having a very beneficial 
effect in that a lower acidity test for milk 
is made possible and the churning of milk 
en route eliminated where glass-lined tanks 
are used. 

In the corn, wheat and cotton regions 
another portion of these trucks is making it 
possible for the farmer to travel 25 per 

cent. longer distance; make 183 per cent. 
more round trips; carry 48 per cent. more 
corn, 50 per cent. more wheat and 83 per 
cent. more cotton than horse-drawn vehi- 
cles, at 45 per cent., 50 per cent. and 37 
per cent. of the ton-mile cost of wagon- 
hauled corn, wheat and cotton respectively. 

We would further find on investigation 
that still another division of these trucks 
helped to bring into the Kansas City stock- 
yards alone last year 16,400 cattle, 23,900 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 


Some of the many 
subjects covered by 
Home Study Courses: 


Short Story Writing 

Psychology 

English Composition 

Mathematics 

Economics 

Accounting 

English Literature 

History 

Philosophy 

Business English 

American Literature 

Photoplay Composition 

English Courses 

Secretarial Studies 

Foreign Languages 

Business Law 

Modern Drama 

Journalism 

Spanish 

Current Literature 

French 

Drafting 

Business Courses 

Psychology of Advertising & 
Selling 

Sociology 

Scouting 

Foreign Exchange 

Typography 

College Preparatory Courses 

German 

Composition of Lyric Poetry 

Latin 

Magazine Articles and News- 
paper Writing 

Biblical Literature 

Dramatic Composition 

Public Speaking 

Fire Insurance 

American Government 

Italian 

Greek 

Comparative Literature 

Speech Composition 

Typewriting 

Family Budgets 

Juvenile Story Writing and 
Children’s Literature 

Actuarial Mathematics 

Church History 


Study.-Courses, Columbia University - 


<| Paine! the medium of its Home 


offers the advantages of its teachers 
and equipment to men and women through- 
out the country. ‘This is in fulfillment of the 
University’s definite policy of Scholarship and 
Service. 


This Department of the University has been in 
operation for more than two years and its work 
has been so successful that Columbia has de- 
cided to broaden the scope of its activities and 
to place its advantages within the reach of all 
who seek farther systematic study but are unable 
to take resident courses in any university as 
candidates for a degree. 


The Columbia Home Study Courses are prepared 
and conducted by members of the University 
teaching staff, with whom each student is 
in direct contact throughout the course. The 
Home Study Courses, however, have been 
organized differently from the resident college 
courses so that they may be conducted in writing 
and so that the instructor may supervise the 
work of each student and test it for thoroughness. 


These courses offer opportunity for increased 
business efficiency and for the broader, happier 
life which greater knowledge always brings. 


You may be one of the many thousands of college 
graduates who would like to carry certain studies 
farther but who have heretofore lacked proper 
facilities for such work. 


Possibly you never attended college. Here, then, 
is an opportunity to obtain, without interference 
with your present duties or vocation and from a 
truly national university, many of the advan- 
tages which a resident academic course would 
have given you. 


Columbia Gnibersity 
in the City of s2ew Dork 


i ett. i tlh fk kel te ee 


HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, Room C-21, Columbia University, New York City. 


Please send me the Bulletin of Columbia Home Study Courses. 


interested in the following: 


I am especially 
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READ- 
Clamp it 
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or 
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anywhere. 


WRITE- 


Clamp it or 
stand it on 
your desk or 
table. 


SEW- 

. Clamp it 

on sewing 

machine or 
table. 


‘SHAVE- 


Clamp it on 
the mirroror 
any handy 
place. 


_ Adjusto-Tite 


FARBERWARE PRODUCT 
Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


ADI USTOAATE is the handy, econom- 

ical light for home, office, store, studio— 
everywhere good light is needed. HANGS— 
CLAMPS—STANDS. ‘The name says it— 
it’s quickly adjustable. A turn of the reflector 
sends the light exactly where you wantit. No 
glare—no eyestrain. And—economy. 


Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. Clamp 
is felt-lined—can't scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. Complete 
with 8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece standard plug. 


If your dealer 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. 
doesn’t carry it order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U.S. A, and Canada, brass finish, $5; bronze or 
nickel finish, $5.50. West of Mississippt and Canadian 


Rockies, and in Maritime Provinces, 25¢ per lamp additional. 
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calves, 121,000 hogs, 56,200 sheep and 
8,976 horses and mules. Large numbers of 
live stock are being brought in from the 
countryside by truck daily at the other 
stockyards at Omaha, Des Moines and 
Sioux City. This live-stock movement by 
truck is making it possible for the small 
farmer to ship a few head of cattle or hogs, 
as the case may be, when the market suits 
him and to avoid shrinkage of stock en 
route to market. 

Equally important influence is being 
exerted by the truck in the industrial field. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the work in the 
Texas and Oklahoma oil-fields is carried on 
by means of specially designed truck and 
trailer combinations. 


There is no question but that the motor 


truck is a very important part of the opera- 
tor’s equipment in the production. of petro- 
leum. The impressive sizes to which the 
truck fleets of some of the largest oil com- 
panies in the world have grown during the 
past few years is a striking confirmation of 
this assumption. 

Approximately 75 per cent. of the cop- 
per, lead and zine mining operators are 
under the necessity at the present time of 
transporting both their products and sup- 
plies to and from their local supply stores 
in truck, inasmuch as the tonnage shipped 
from any one mine is not great enough 
any one season of the year to make it 
profitable for the railroads to establish 
direct connection in most cases. 


SHALL WE HAVE AN AERIAL ROUTE 
BY WAY OF THE NORTH POLE? 


SUMMER tour over the North Pole 

is a prospect held out to coming 
generations by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the 
Polar explorer. It would not only furnish 
a sure way of cooling off, he opines, but 
it would be of commercial importance, 
since it would shorten the distance between 
London and Tokyo very considerably. As 
for the frozen ocean itself, he argues that 
it is rather safer than other oceans, and 
that a practicable route should not be too 
difficult to lay out. He points out, writing 
in the Detroit Free Press: 


A glance at a map of the northern hemi- 
sphere shows that the Arctie ocean is in 
effect a huge Mediterranean. It lies be- 
tween its surrounding continents somewhat 
as the Mediterranean lies between Europe 
and Africa. It has in the past been looked 
upon as an impassable Mediterranean, In 
the near future it will not only become 
passable, but will become a favorite route, 
at least at certain times of year, safer, more 
comfortable, and much shorter than any 
other air route that lies over the oceans 
that separate the present-day centers of 
population. 

We shall ‘‘soon”’ be booking our passage 
from New York to Liverpool by dirigible 
or plane or some other form of aircraft 
in. as matter-of-course way as we now book 
our passage by steamer. Our estimates 
differ as to how far in the future that 
period lies, according to our temperaments. 
When Tennyson spoke of “aerial navies 
grappling in the central blue,” he was a 
poet and a prophet, for no inventions were 
then available, the mere development of 
which could make such dreams a, reality. 
When we now speak of the coming trans- 
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Doesn’t hurt a_ bit! 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 


Drop a little 


lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
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Volume of Revelations 


How back-stairs intrigue in the old world—or lust 
of rulers for more territory or power—led to 
the killing of millions of men. How the whims of 
dominating personalities have brought about de- 
struction, devastation, and death. Read the true 
account of these terrible tragedies in Oscar Browning's 
mammoth, masterly, but inexpensive volume— 


A HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 
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oceanie commerce, we are no_ longer 
prophets, for we are merely considering the 
daily and yearly increase in efficiency of 
inventions which we already have. The 
thought is, however, in the back of our 
minds that in addition to such increasing 
perfection of known instruments we shall 
eventually have also entirely new devices 
that are at present as much in the future 
as were even the erudest approaches to 
an aerial navy in the time of Tennyson. 
Altho our estimates of when trans- 
oceanic passenger and mail service by air 
shall be no longer a novelty differ according 
to our temperaments, they vary only 
between years in the vision of the optimist 
and decades in the gloomier views of the 
pessimist. In five months, say the en- 
thusiastic commentators on the news dis- 
patches of the day, the Zeppclin company 
will have a regular service between Spain 
and South America; in five years such 
things will come, say those who occupy 
what is not far from the middle road; in 
fifty years, said Mr. Balfour the other day 
at Washington. But whenever that time 
eomes there will be in England not only 
those who desire to book passage by air 
to New York, but also others who have 
pressing affairs awaiting them in Tokyo. 


Then will arise the choice of routes, says 
Mr. Stefansson, and there is no doubt that 
in the summer season, at least, it will be 
thought an absurdity for those in a hurry 
to go from England to Japan by way of 
either New York or Montreal. They will 
fiy over the north polar ocean. He argues: 


There are few nowadays who do not 
agree that the world is round, but there 
are almost equally few who apply the 
principle of the world’s roundness con- 
sistently when they think about going 
from place to place. The polar ocean has 
so long been a barrier that when we con- 
sider transport from Europe to America, 
from America to Asia, we think only in 
terms of Hast and West; indeed, we speak 
of the Near and Far East. Since the days of 
Magellan it has been a commonplace that 
you can go east by sailing west. It is about 
to become an equal commonplace that 
you can go east by flying north. 

In Europe the days of Columbus and 
Magellan were days of intellectual renais- 
_sance. People had not generally known 
even that the world was round, but when 
the novel view was presented to them they 
drew from it all its proper conclusions. 
One of the most fruitful of these was that 
you could reach China not only by sailing 
west but also by sailing north, and it was 
soon realized that the shortest route from 
Europe to China was a northerly one. In 
navigation we call this the principle of 
great circle sailing. But in certain places 
lands barred the way of the navigator and 
everywhere the “frozen ocean.” was a bar 
to ships of that day which were not only 
imperfect from our modern. point of view, 
but also manned by sailors who, in spite 
‘of their courage and resource, were products 
of the south and novices in the strange seas 
around the pole. There was failure after 
failure of great expeditions, until finally 
it was agreed that altho a northwest pas- 
sage was possible (as shown 75 years ago 
by the work of the series of expeditions 
known as the Franklin Search), it was not 
a “practical” route and that neither time 
nor expense could be saved by using it. 
Even before the days of the Suez and the 
Panama canals it was cheaper and safer 
fo sail around the Horn. or the Cape of 
Good Hope than to navigate the northwest 


Do you know why 


—your coal-bills were high 
— your steam-heat poor ¢ 


Ree those shivery days 
when your steam-heating sys- 
tem fell down? Remember the 
size of those coal-bills? Yet 
steam should be the most ef- 
ficient and economical of all 
heating-systems! When it isn’t, 
the trouble lies, nine times out of 
ten, in the air-valves on your 
radiators. 


Ten years ago the Hoffman . 


Specialty Company began. tests 
to determine the importance and 
relative merit of various radiator 
air-valves. 


What Hoffman 
tests proved 


Tury found, whenever valves 
sputtered or hissed or pipes 
banged (as yours did last win- 
ter), that the valves were noi 
venting the cold air from the 
system; a failure that means 
poor heat and wasted coal. 


The tests also proved that the 
one valve that performed its im- 
portant duties surely and faith- 
fully under all conditions was the 
No. 1 Hoffman Valve, Watch- 
man of the Coal Pile. 


Guarantee based on facts 


THESE tests are conducted today 
even more rigidly and severely. 
And the facts are still the same. 
Hoffman Valves are in a class by 
themselves. No wonder they 
are guaranteed in writing to give 
you five full years of satisfactory 
service. 

Don’t go through another un- 
comfortable, expensive winter. 
Right now, while it’s fresh im 
your mind, have your Heating 
Contractor replace those inefh- 
cient valves with No. 1 Hoffman 
Valves. They make the differ- 
ence between poor heat with big 
coal-bills and perfect heat with 
low coal-bills. 


HOFFMAN: SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, timitTED, branches in principal cities 
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Please send me the booklet, “More 
Heat from Less Coal,” which deseribes 


in detail how Hoffman Valves increase 
comfort and lower coal-bills. 
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passage around America or the northeast 
passage around Asia. Altho the diffi- 
culty of making these northerly voyages is 
in the public mind grossly exaggerated, 
the fact remains that for surface craft they 
really are not practical routes from .the 
commercial point of view. 

The thing that makes either the north- 
west passage or the northeast passage 
“impractical” is the ice floating upon 
an ocean. It is not a continuous layer 
of ice. There are instead almost infinite 
numbers of cakes varying as to surface 
‘area and thickness and continually drift- 
ing about before the wind and current. 
Even in mid-winter the greatest size 
of these floes is not over 50 miles in 
diameter or an average thickness of more 
than four to six feet. Admiral Peary 
made the estimate, with which most ob- 
servers have agreed, that even in the period 
of the intensest winter cold about 25 per 
cent. of the surface of the polar ocean is 
either open water or ice so thin that a man 
could not walk upon it. Plowing through 
such thin ice, a pores ship would lose 
only from 10 to 25 per cent. of its speed. 
As the weather becomes warmer toward 
spring the percentage of open water in the 
polar ocean increases and it is probable 
that in mid-summer considerably more than 
half of the surface area is free from ice. 
At that period, also, the biggest ice-cakes 
are far smaller than in mid-summer. It 
may be considered a certainty that in July 
no ice-field in the Arctic is 50 miles in its 
least diameter. I doubt that even the 
ereatest diagonal of any cake would be 
that much. 

Altho realizing the applicability of both 
aircraft and submarines to commerce and 
warfare in our own latitudes, we have 
not adequately realized their significance 
in solving after 400 years the problem of 
the northwest passage and giving us at 
last a short route from Europe to the Far 
East. Whether it be in five years or in fifty 
years that aerial transoceanic commerce 
in tropical and temperate latitudes becomes 
a commonplace, transpolar commerce will 
then be equally common for at least 
the summer months. At present, pas- 
senger lines crossing the Atlantic have 
winter routes that differ sometimes by 
several hundred miles from their summer 
routes. 

Aireraft will doubtless be even more free 
in their variations of route, according to 
season. Indeed, it is probable that the 
weather bureaus which will then have 
multiplied by at least 10 their present 
great importance to commerce, will publish 
daily, or several times a day, maps of the 
air routes, the information of which will 
be conveyed by wireless messages to the 
commanders of aircraft, enabling them to 
vary from hour to hour the courses they 
steer as to latitude and longitude and 
altitude. With the sailor on the ocean it is, 
outside of the trade wind belt, almost a 
matter of accident whether the winds blow 
him fair or foul. In the air there may be 
a fair wind a certain distance up and a 
head wind either higher or lower and the 
airman may change his wind from fair to 
foul by raising or lowering his craft. - It is, 
therefore, impossible to say now just where 
the transpolar air routes will lie, and in- 
deed they will probably always vary from 
day to day. But wherever they lie they 
are sure to be advantageous commercially 
and popular with passengers at least during 


. the season corresponding to that in which 
the tourist of to-day sails to Alaska or 


7 - Norway or Spitzbergen to see the midnight 
a sun. * 


— 


THE VERSATILE AIRPLANE 


VERY few weeks news comes of some 
new service that aviation is rendering 
to humanity. A contributor to The Aerial 
Age Weekly (New York) enumerates some 
of these, prefacing his account with the 
remark that while the airplane is an engine 
: of destruction in time of war, it appears to 
~ be just the reverse in peace. The world, 
he goes on, is just beginning to realize 
what a great boon to mankind it really is. 
For the past several years the Army Air 
Service has been cooperating with the 
Forestry Service in an endeavor to suppress 
forest fires. Using airplanes as a patrol 
the observers were able to discover fires 
early, and prompt reporting by radio 
enabled the fire-fighters to institute prompt 
measures to combat them. The writer 
continues: 


Fire, however, is not the only destruc- 
tive force that continually threatens the 
existence of our forests and orchards. 
The insect pest is also a power to be reck- 
oned with. Last summer a grove of Catalpa 
trees near Troy, Ohio, was practically de- 
folhated by the ravages of caterpillars. 
Here, again, the airplane came to the 
rescue. Flying over this grove and spilling 
arsenate of lead powder from a hopper at- 
tached to the side of the fuselage, the air- 
plane accomplished in one minute what 
could hardly have been accomplished with 
twenty of the most powerful liquid spray- 
ing machines. And the experiment was a 
pronounced success, the official report on 
same stating that practically all the insects 
were exterminated. 

The sealing industry, heretofore a rather 
fluctuating, hit-or-miss sort of a business, 
and which, for this reason, has been steadily 
and persistently declining for several past 
decades, bids fair to recuperate under the 
ministrations of ‘‘Doctor Airplane.” By 
reason of the fact that there was no system 
of intelligence to guide the sealing fleet in 
its movements, there was always a likeli- 

- hood that during the night an ice floe carry- 
ing the main herd of seals would drift 
silently by a few miles away and be far 
over the horizon before the sealers realized 
it. Under such circumstances the disap- 
pointed sealers were forced to rest content 
with such crums in the form of detached 
masses of ice carrying a few seals as hap- 
pened to come their way. The coming of 
the seal airplane has changed all this. 
Seeking for seal-laden drift-ice and main- 
taining constant wireless communication 
with the sealing fleet is identical with the 
spying out of the countryside for the move- 
ment of troops in war. 

Out on the Pacific Coast fishermen have 
utilized the airplane in locating schools 
of fish and leading the boats to large hauls. 

As regards surveying and map-making, 
the airplane has already established itself 
as a practical means of securing quickly, 
cheaply and accurately, information which 
can be put to a wide variety of uses in 
engineering practise. Added to this is the 
ability of the airplane to cover territory 
inaccessible on foot. Airplane photography 
offers extremely interesting possibilities. 


And now it seems that the plane may 
greatly benefit the farmer. Last summer, 


Trims rapidly and closely 
around trees and obstruc- 
tions. Turns in~tts own 
length, forward or backward, 
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he says, the Bureau of Plant Industry con- 
ducted in a limited way experiments along 
the line of collecting from the upper air 
certain parasites which have been causing 
different plant diseases. The results justify 
their opinion that a great deal can be 
learned from a study of the different spores 
which can thus be collected. To quote 
further: 


The most destructive of this fungi is 
the black stem rust. In 1916 it caused the 
destruction of over 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in the United States and Canada. 
The theory is advanced that the spores are 
developed in the South and are carried 
north into the wheat regions by the air 
currents. . Dr. Stakman of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of the Engineering Division at 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, is conducting 
certain experiments in this connection, 
and there is now being designed an efficient 
type of spore trap which will be placed .on 
airplanes and so arranged that they may 
be exposed at different elevations in the 
air. A simple laboratory test will serve to 
identify the various classes of spores col- 
lected. ‘These spore traps will be installed 
on a great number of airplanes during the 
course of their numerous flights, and a 
careful record will be kept of the results 
obtained. At the end of the season a com- 
pilation of the results will enable the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry in Washington to 
arrive at some definite conclusion in regard 
to this plant disease, and the Department 
of Agriculture may then be able to devise 
the necessary measures to combat, if not 
entirely eradicate, this highly destructive 
plant disease. 

Just recently airplane pilots from Carl- 
strom Field, Arcadia, Florida, cooperated 
with the well-known scientist, Dr. David 
Todd, Professor of Astronomy and Navyi- 
gation, in a rather interesting experiment 
at Miami, Florida. Moving pictures were 
taken of the sun from an airplane at alti- 
tudes of 16,000 and 17,000 feet. The 
idea of taking the pictures from such 
altitudes was to get away from the dust 
particles in the atmosphere near the 
earth’s. surface. Professor Todd expects 
to gather some very interesting data from 
these films. 

The other day the Netherlands Aireraft 
Co. sent us a communication stating that 
it is reported from Holland that excep- 
tionally severe weather would have imposed 
great hardships upon the inhabitants of 
the many islands which lie to the north of 
the Dutch mainland were it not for the 
timely assistance rendered “by the big 
Fokker airplanes of the Royal Dutch Air 
Service Company. All boat traffic having 
ceased owing to the ice, the airplanes were 
used to deliver large quantities of food and 
other supplies to the islands. 

The foregoing enumerates only a few 
of the many uses which have been made of 
the airplane, which can be truly classed as 
the most wonderful invention of the age. 
Can any one stretch his imagination 
far enough to say to what further use 
the versatile airplane will be put in the 
near future? Certainly, the airplane has 
come to stay, but it deserves far greater 
recognition and much better treatment 
than that which has so far been ac- 
corded it. 
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DOUBTS ABOUT CONCRETE 


‘HAT several vital questions about con- 

erete construction remain unanswered 
after. years of experience and scores of 
tests is the editorial opinion of The Engi- 
neering News-Record (New York). This 
paper reminds us that in any science or 
philosophy an honest skepticism is the 
beginning of progress. Engineering, it 
says, is full of skepticisms; if it were not, 
technical societies would soon perish® of 
inanition. The recent meeting of the 
American Concrete Institute revealed many 
skepties, we are told. Never before were 
there brought out so many doubts as to 
theory and practise or so many questions 
which could not be answered satisfactorily. 
To summarize the editorial: 


First, there is a very general concern 
‘over the behavior of outdoor concrete. 
More and more bad concrete is being 
brought to light, and the policy of suppres- 
sion of facts is retreating before a demand 
that the ecards be thrown on the table. 
There are all too many examples of five- 
to fifteen-year-old concrete, placed by 
competent contractors and engineers, which 
are far from permanent and which if 
examined and classified might reasonably 
yield some information that would help in 
future structures. When failures have as 
much publicity as tests, the reasons for the 
principles laid down will be better appreci- 
ated. 

In the same category comes the well- 
worn subject of sea-water concrete. For 
years this has been the plaything of the 
theoretician. Conerete goes to pieces in 
sea water more frequently than not, but 
the fact that sometimes it does not points 
to need of a study comprehensive in scope 
and particularized in examination. 

In conerete construction several ques- 
tions are not definitely answered. One is 
the matter of integral waterproofing 
and another the desirability of chuting. 
It is common to decry integral waterproof- 
ing, to claim on the basis of many tests 
“that nothing is added by the use of such 
materials that can not be just as cheaply 
and effectively achieved by the proper 
procedure of normal concreting—and yet 
integral waterproofing continues to be 
made and used in large quantities. In 
chuting, on the other hand, theorizing has 
no place. The unsuccessful attempt at 
Cincinnati to get some resistration of 
opinion one way or the other on the chute 
problem shows why there are doubts on 
this question. 

Skepticism as to rational methods of 
proportioning is far less than it once was; 
there are signs that we are approaching 
some sort of solution. The problem now 
is to popularize methods, which need 
simplifying and broadcasting. Doubts 
here are nowhere near as great as they were 
five years ago.” 


These, the editor says in conclusion, are 
the more important-of the debatable phases 
of concrete. They indicate, he thinks, 
that in spite of the fact that the country 
is dotted with well-made, durable concrete 
structures, the practise of producing such 
structures is by no means reduced to 
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a formula, easily stated and easily learned. 
He continues: 


Foreman, superintendent or contractor 
can make or mar a job for which designer 
and material manufacturer have furnished 
the best the art affords—and vice versa. 
There must be a wider distribution of the 
knowledge we already have so that each 
factor in the production of concrete 1s 
equally well informed, and there must be 
more intensive and distributed study so 
that that knowledge is increased. 

Within a certain limited group there is 
going on an intense study of concrete, but 
there are times when such doubts and. ques- 
tions as are noted here lead one to believe 
that the men of this group unintentionally 
form a very close corporation ‘outside of 
which is the vast body of concrete users, 
picking up such crumbs as fall from the 
table but placing concrete in the main 
just as it was placed a decade ago. Both 
within and without that group there are 
skeptics, those within because they know 
so much, those without because they know 
so little. That their collective doubts 
may be resolved by more and wider study 
may sound paradoxical, but it is offered 
as afact. Contrary to a view once widely 
held, concrete is an intricate material. 
We are only just beginning to learn how 
to make it and how it behaves when made. 
No effort should be spared to increase our 
knowledge. 


NO DANGER IN MIXED RACES 


ROSSING human races does not pro- 

duce inferior physical types, according 
to Prof. W. E. Castle of Harvard Univer- 
sity. After a series of experiments on 
animals under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, he proclaims 
his conclusion that good races are not made 
bad by mixing nor can bad races be made 
good by combination alone. Says Science 
Service’s Science News Bulletin (Wash- 
ington, D. C.): 


Mendel’s fundamental law of inheritance 
shows that the individual is a complex of 
many characters independently inherited. 
An individual may inherit the color of his 
hair from one parent and the shape of his 
nose from the other parent, while in other 
features he is a blend between the two par- 
ents. Among animals, he says, it has been 
found that when races are crossed which 
differ in many characteristics, all possible 
combinations of these characteristics will 
occur in the second generation of cross-bred 
offspring. Applying this knowledge to the 
human race, some eminent scientists have 
thought it possible that when unlike races 
are crossed great variability will be found 
among the second and later generations, 
and that among the new combinations, 
such characteristics as long limbs com- 


‘bined with short bodies, big hearts in little 


chests, and intestines too long or too short 
to fit in the spaces provided for them, would 
be found. ‘My experiments do not bear 
out such an assumption,” says Professor 
Castle. ‘‘Crosses made between the largest 
and ‘smallest known races of rabbits, one 
weighing three times as much as the other, 
produced cross-breds which were remark- 
ably vigorous and prolific, intermediate in 
size between the two parent races, and 
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stone, Ripening in August 
° Original orchard has produced specimens 12 
inches in circumference, weighing 12 ounces. 
The tree isa strong, upright grower and very 
hardy, has stood 16 degrees below zero and pro- 
duced a full crop, while Elberta and Crawford 
under the same con ditions in the same orchard, 
produced no blossoms, hence no fruit. 
Flesh yellow, very. highly flavored, stone 


small, ripening middle of August, threef 
weeks prior to Early Crawford. 
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Are You Under Weight? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, 
I will send you a sample of the famous 
Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do 
not send any money—just your name and 
address to Alexander Laboratories, 3271 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A new, comprehensive, and inter sely interest: ide 
to the world of modern books, contai ing einer ee 
mous authors and critics on the latest books of fiction, 
travel, biography, science, and literary art. 

Issued Monthly—15c. per copy at news-dealers. E 
$1.50 yearly by subscription «0 . 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


later generations showed no return to 
_ original size of the pure parent races. The 
inheritance of size depends on factors which 
are general; affecting all parts of the body. 
A rabbit of large weight also had long skull, 
long ears and long leg bones to match the 
great weight, and a rabbit with short ears 
was invariably of small general size. We 
may dismiss as groundless the fear that a 
mixed human race will necessarily contain 
physical features of unbalanced propor- 
tions. Asa matter of fact, some of the best 
human stocks have arisen as race mixtures. 
The tall Scotch, and the short stocky Welsh 
are relatively unmixed ingredients of 
the intermediate but not less successful 
English type.” 


= 
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~COPPER CABLE FOR BIGGEST TRANS- 
. MISSION LINE 

; HE highest voltages used for electrical 

transmission are on two lines, both in 
California. A novel type of copper cable, 

to be used in a new line belonging to one 
of them, is illustrated and described in an 
article printed in The Bulletin of the 
Copper and Brass Research Association 
(New York). This order for cable, just 
completed for the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., we are told, is the 


largest ever placed for transmission cable- 
A total of ten million pounds of copper was 
utilized. The shipment was made in 1,928 

reels, each reel containing one-half mile of 
eable, making 107 carloads. We are fur- 
ther informed: 

The cable ‘will be utilized in the 220,000- 
volt transmission line of the company. 
This line, and one of similar design of the 
Southern California Edison Companies, are 
the highest voltage transmission lines in the 
world. 

It is planned to utilize the water-power 
along the Pitt River, in the mountains 
northeast of San Francisco, for the develop- 
ment of power which will be transmitted 

~ from 200 to 260 miles to the districts 
bordering San Francisco Bay. 

The transmission line operating at 
220,000 volts will be twice the voltage used 
on this company’s present system, which 
will eventually be changed over to the 
higher voltage, the use of 220,000 volts 
permitting the energy available to be 
transmitted the required distance with the 
highest efficiency and lowest cost. 

The use of this higher voltage involved 
numerous problems in connection with the 
construction of transformers, circuit break- 
ers, insulators and details of lme construc- 

tion. The conductors are carried on steel 
towers, which, on account of the high poten- 
tial of the current, provide for spacing the 
conductors 18 feet apart. 

The development of insulators suitable 
for this high voltage was a difficult prob- 
lem which has taken several years-of experi- 
mentation to solve. The recent investiga- 
tions of several noted authorities on corona 

phenomena have furnished the basis, 
electrical and financial, on which this rope- 
lay type of copper cable was chosen, its 
large diameter being such as to avoid ex- 
cessive energy loss by corona discharge. 

This copper rope-lay cable is made up 
of seven wires of seven strands each. Each 
half-mile length of finished cable weighs 
4,200 pounds. 

Great interest attaches to the invention 
and initial use on this copper cable of a 
simple and efficacious device for joining 
each length of cable to the one which fol- 
lows, with a minimum of construction cost. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 
’ MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL 


an 


“NO TRUNK LIKE A WARDROBE—NO WARDROBE, LIKE A HARTMANN’ —* 


Liapersuip is a progression—not a position. The leader 
cannot rest with previous achievement. The product of the. 
industrial leader must meet the requirements of advancing 
civilization. For forty-six years Hartmann has had but one 
aim—to make and market the finest trunk. Each year the 
overwhelming preference of experienced travelers seemed 
to indicate the attainment of this ideal. 


Forty-six years of organized experience has developed spec- 
jalized methods of manufacturing procedure that are in- 
valuable. The protection of the trunk by locks and metal 
reinforcements of exclusive Hartmann designs, further 
enhances the durability and the individual attractiveness 
of Gibraltarized Hartmann Cushion Top Wardrobes. 


Hartmann Gibraltarized and Castle-Grande Wardrobe 
Trunks range in price from $35 to $250. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


Copyright 1923, by Hartmann Trunk Company 
<n 
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FAIRBANKS~MORSE 


| ball 


arin 


motors 


— built by pioneer 
manufacturers of 
ball-bearing mo- 
tors with eleven 
years’ successful 
experience. These 
more efficient 
motors lessen fric- 
tion losses—re- 
duce current con- 
sumption — lower 
production costs 


FAIRBANKS, MoRSE & Co. 


CHICAGO, art ufaelurers 
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earin 
motors 


INVESTMENTSvANDvFINANCE 


BETTER DAYS FOR ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS 


ia spite of the flivvers and the buses 
more people rode on electric railways in 
1922 than in 1921, reports the president of 
the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, and in almost every way prospects 
seem to be brighter for our electric rail- 
roads, which have had such a difficult time 
in recent years. Last year, it seems, 
according to quotations from the presi- 
dent’s report, appearing in the New York 
dailies, net operating revenues increased 
seven per cent., in spite of many reductions 
in fares. Ever since 1919 there has been a 
yearly reduction in the number of receiver- 
ships for electric roads. The average 
street-car fares are approximately 43 
per cent. higher to-day in 275 repre- 
sentative cities than at the outbreak of 
the war. President Emmons gives the 
following interesting figures in regard to 
present street-car fares: 


Fares range from 5 to 10 cents in 607 
leading cities. The 7-cent fare is opera- 
tive in the largest single number of cities, 
184; the 10-cent fare comes second in 144; 
and the 6-cent fare third in 102. Other 
cities of this group are paying: 8 cents, 79; 
8 cents fare, 1 cent transfer charge, 26; 
5 cents, 20; 5 cents, city zone, 5 cents out- 
side, 14; 5-cent fare reduced from higher 
fare, 13; 6-cent city zone, 7; 5-cent fare, ad- 
ditional charge for transfers, 7; two 5-cent 
zones, 2; 6-cent zones, 1; 6-cent city zone, 
1 cent charge for rides outside, 1; 6-cent 
zones, average length two miles, 1. 


Altho fares are higher, wages and 
material costs have increased to a con- 
siderably larger extent, but there is noted a 
“general tendency among regulatory bodies 
to keep fare at a level proportion to in- 
creased material and labor costs.’’ It is 
especially noted in the report that electric 
railroads are now managing to meet bus 
competition, which a year ago was very 
severe. ‘‘Many companies are adding 
supplemental bus service and regulatory 
bodies are restricting business to territory 
not served by electric railways and classing 
them as common earriers with the same 
responsibilities as electric railway lines.” 

In an address delivered in Washington, 
D. C., recently, President Emmons ex- 
plained that the economies in electric rail- 
way operation effected last year were due 
to certain specific factors, which are set 
down as follows: 


1. Use of the one-man ear. 

2. Use of trailer cars and lighter weight 
cars. 

3. In some instances, the abandonment 
of unprofitable lines. 

4. Through improved routing and re- 
arranging of schedules. 

5. Through the use of labor-saving 
devices; and 

6. Through the more economical use of 
labor generally. 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN REPUBLIC’S 
NEW GOLD COIN 


N view of the financial distress so 

prevalent in Europe, several of our 
editors find cheer in the news that the 
Government of Czecho-Slovakia has de- 
cided to mint a gold coin for use in inter- 
national trade, being at least a partial 
return to the gold basis. As weread in a 
brief statement in the editorial columns 
of the New York Sun: 


A recent resolution passed by the Na- 


j 


% 


tional Assembly authorizes the minting of a- 


ducat, which is to be seventy-one parts 
gold and one part copper. The face of the 


coin will bear the inscription, ‘‘ Let neither — 


us nor our descendants perish,’”’ with the 
Czecho-Slovak coat-of-arms on the reverse 
side. 

This step is not intended to restore the 
nation to the gold basis, as the crown, the 
present unit of exchange, is worth but 2.82 
cents, whereas the mythical gold crown is 
worth 20.3 cents. To restore the gold 
standard it would be necessary either to 


“ 


debase the old pre-war crown or contract — 


the present paper currency and so bring it 
to parity with gold. 


Apparently neither move is contem- 


plated at present, the gold ducats being 
intended only as a medium of foreign ex- 
change. 


In this it will perform a useful ser- — 


vice, similar to that of our own old 
trade dollars; will remove much of the 
present uncertainties of commerce and so 
stimulate business in central Europe. It 
is a step away from the curse of fiat money 
and so a step in advance. 


OUR INVESTMENT IN TRAVEL — 


NE of the items in the ‘‘invisible 
balance”’ of trade is that of tourists’ 
spendings. The New York World has been 
looking into some figures on travel ex- 
penditures compiled by the American Ex- 
press Company and it finds that the amount 
of good American money* which is being 


left in more or less impoverished European. 


companies by American travelers amounts 
to a very respectable sum. ‘‘ Lured. by the 
bargain rates of foreign exchange, ap- 
proximately. 200,000 persons crossed the 
Atlantic in 1922 from this country, and the 
number for the present year is expected to 
top that by at least one-fifth. On the basis 
of an average individual expenditure of 
$1,000, American tourists last year thus 
transferred the greater part of $200,000,000 
to the credit of European shop and hotel 
keepers.”’ 

But large as this sum is, The World 
reminds us that American travelers 
spent fully as much last year in Atlantic 
City alone, ‘‘the estimate being based on 
the entertainment of 10,000,000 persons 
at that resort last year, at an average ex- 
pense of $20.” And _ then, 


“they spent — 
$300,000,000 in Florida and:as much. more ‘’ 
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in visiting the National Parks.’ Upon 
which The World comments: 


'-- Here, then, is an American tourist bill 
of around a billion dollars for a year’s travel 
at home and abroad. It is perhaps as 
striking an exhibit of national prosperity 
as could be devised, but no doubt the sug- 
gestive feature of it is the great proportion 
of the total which is spent in this country. 
Europe gets its share of the traveling 
American’s millions, but the main bene- 
 ficiaries are still the hotels and shops and 
railroads and amusement purveyors of his 
“native land. They gather most of the 
harvest to themselves before it reaches the ss 42 
port of export. e ve ee 


- ae ‘M0 ME et 


A PLEA FOR PUBLIC, NOT GOVERN- 
MENT, RAILROAD OWNERSHIP 


HE recent offer of preferred stock 
exclusively to its consumers’ by the 

Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
lends point to The Wall Street Journal’s ad- 
vice that the railroads try to sell stock 
directly to their patrons when they need 
money. The New York daily recalls how 
the People’s Gas and Chicago Edison Com- 
pany in Chicago have avoided hostile ‘ - A . 
legislation because of the protests of their W hen imagination and 2 
numerous stockholders. It notes that 
“President Markham of the Illinois Cen- > 
tral, who seems to get closer to patrons of Common Sense work together 
his road than most railroad presidents, is 
proud that more than 17 percent. of his 
stockholders live in the district which his UE THE BONDS of strong Public 
railroad serves.”’ This gives a basis of good- pe tad Go) : 
will for negotiations with organizations of Utility companies in your safe deposit 


passengers or shippers. The Wall Street b 

Journal might go on to eall attention to the OX- 

recent campaign for consumer ownership Your investment is secured by the ac- 

of securities which is being carried on by : F ae 

telephone and other public utility corpora- tual properties that provide electricity to 

ee ees Dut its aim in countless homes—to growing industry 

this particular editorial is to emphasize ; ' ; 

the usefulness of such financing in the case and to indispensable transportation. 

of the railroads: : . 
When you see a well lighted city, 

The railroads need stock capital more : , 

than anything else, and a program for thank the American investor. He has 

each road of selling such stock to the % me ‘ 

farmers and other producers who use backed his belief in the development of 

the roads would be one of the highest Rh i . , 

eileen lity ee Our sallroads*to'day are electricity with his money. 


overbonded in proportion to their stock 
eapital. There should be no such ratio as 


59 per cent. of bonds to 41 per cent. of : ; ; 
Me There sould bo no purchase of The underlying values of every bond issue offered by The 


capitalizable property out of earnings. The National City Company have been carefully analyzed. For 


stockholder should get the dividend his a list of recommended bonds, address— 
money earns. New equipment should be 
bought with new capital stock, and every 
railroad should deal with its own problems 
because those problems are specific rather 
than general. We can, if we will, restore 
the spirit of rivalry in development and 
service. There is one way to allay the 
farmer’s grievance against the carrier and 
that is to make him a partner of the 


business. 
Of all the profit-sharing devices put out ° ° 

- in the past ten years just one has stood the The National City Company 
test of experience. That is stock owner- ; . Rane Bilas Noonevonk 
ship by the employees on the plan of the National City Bank Building, Nev oe 
United States Steel Corporation. If we Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
include with the employees of the railroads : : 
the users of the railroads we shall get a true BONDS SHORT TERM: NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


democracy of railroad ownership a thou- 
sand times better than any government 
ownership ever was or could be. ll 


AK 
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Writing Fluid 
Fountain Pen Ink 
Cico Paste 
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When you ask for just ink, that’s 
just what you get. The man behind 
the counter takes down the nearest 
bottle. He wraps it up in nice blue 
‘paper and ties it with a pretty yellow 
string. : ; 

You've got your ink. Maybe it 
will clog your fountain pen, build on 
the nib and all come up when you 
blot it. But you asked for ink—just 
ink—and you got it. 

Call for Carter’s Fountain Pen Ink, and you 
will get ink that is scientifically prepared for 
fountain pens—ink that has none of the ink- 
faults that you thought that all inks had. 
Carter’s Inks are the result of sixty-four years 
of experience and effort. - 

Another thing—when you ask for just paste 
you're asking for trouble. Call for Cico—the 
perfect liquid paste that is always right, al- 
ways ready, requires no water and sticks best 
when spread thin. 

THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston Montreal 
New York Chicago 


RS 


Carbon Paper 
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He Sells Us 


An Income 


His Spare Time 


Mr. H.. L. ‘Stellmacher, of 
Minnesota, is a Special Rep- 
resentative of The Literary 
Digest. By selling us his spare 
hours, he has earned more than 
$60 extra in a single month. 


Why Not You Too? 


The same liberal offer we 
made to Mr. Stellmacher is 
now open to you. It is not 
necessary to serve an appren- 
ticeship to be successful as 
a subscription representative. 


From The Start 


From the very beginning, you will find the work 


pleasant and profitable. 


And what is more, it will not 


interfere with yourpresentemployment. Yourinquiry will 


not obligate you in any way. 


the plan. 


INA ME*. tice <repy aan 
ADDRESS 


Let us send you details of 


Just clip and mail, NOW, the coupon below. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, Box 1750 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I am interested in your spare time money making offer. 


Please send me details. 


CUT emis cia acgteer aslo gee eke 5 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE | 


Continued 


EUROPE’S CALL FOR AMERICAN 
SECURITIES , 

6c? IS the night’s predominance or the 

day’s shame’’—either American se- 
curities are so stable or European invest- 
ments are so shaky that prudent Huropean 
investors are making such a call for our 
stocks and bonds as to be a distinct influ- 
ence in our stock market, we are told. And 
it can not be a bad sign that more EKuro- 


- peans have money to invest. Bankers with 


international connections, says a writer on 
the financial page of the New York Times, 


find that— 


There is a disposition among persons who ~ 
reside in countries which have been the 
storm-centers in recent months to transfer © 
such wealth as they may have into securi- 
ties unaffected by the recurring crises 
abroad. German nationals have been 
moderately heavy buyers recently through 
Amsterdam, and it is a rather peculiar 
thing that most. of them order their pur- 
chases delivered to banking houses in Lon- 
don. Of course, it is a difficult matter to 
ascertain exactly the volume of these 
purchases, but if the testimony of heads 
of one or two large houses may be used as 
a barometer for the entire district, it possi- 
bly has doubled since the first of the year. 
Foreign investors always have been ex- 
tremely partial to our railroad bonds and 
stocks, as was evidenced by the very large 
proportion of this class of securities mobil- 
ized abroad during the war, and it is quite 
evident from the character of foreign buy- 
ing now coming to hand that there has been - 
no change in the attitude of foreign inves- 
tors toward the various classes of our 
securities. First-class railroad stocks and 
bonds continue to be the favorites. 


THE FRENCH LOVE FOR “BABY BONDS” 


T is rather difficult to imagine a New 

Yorker going into the Grand Central 
Station once a month to buy a commuta- 
tion ticket at one window and a $5 or $10 
New Haven Bond at another, but that sort 
of thing is a matter of course in France, as 
The Savings Bank Journal quotes Ambas- 
sador Myron T. Herrick. In this country 
people put their small savings of a few 
dollars a week or month in the savings 
banks, but only a small proportion of the 
savings of the French people are to be 
found in the savings banks. As our Am- 
bassador to France tells us: 

The average Frenchman likes to invest 


on his own account. To meet his demands 
securities are issued in small denomina- 


_ tions; in the case of bonds, usually 500 or 


1,000 franes, what in America is rather 
patronizingly referred to as a ‘‘baby bond.” 
During the war the Government put out 
its treasury bills, called ‘‘ Bons de la Defense 
Nationale,” in denominations as low as 
five francs, but this was a temporary 
expedient. 

In America ‘‘baby bonds” can hardly 
be marketed at a profit if they have to be. - 
sold through a bond salesman. - In France’ 
the citizen goes to his bank to buy his” 
bonds, as he would go’ to a shoe’ store’to ™ 


buy his shoes. The treasury bills men- 


tioned above could be purchased at any 


post-office. When railroads were in the 
market for funds, they sometimes offered 
their securities at their own offices. 

Some idea of the wide distribution of 
the stocks of the Banque de France may 
be gained from the fact that more than half 
of the stock is held by persons who own 
one or two shares, and about a third by 
persons owning but one share. 


WHAT TO ASK BEFORE INVESTING 


ROMOTION of the question mark 

among small investors will serve to 
limit the profits of swindling;” observes 
Financial America, and it thinks that some 
advice recently sent out by the New Jersey 
Bankers’ Association is well worth notice. 
With the advice comes a list of questions 
to be asked concerning any new securities 


offered by a stranger. The New Jersey 


bankers urge that the answers made by the 
promoter or salesman be submitted by the 
prospective investor to the nearest banking 
institution for its opinion before a purchase 
is made. Here are the questions to be an- 
swered in writing by the stock salesman: 


AIT OR OL COM DAILY reritay ais eres erewee o wereerare siete 
NANG OL SAIESINOM sso Ss aes pce gls so ee eee Sec 


SEOCK SAVOUR TOL DPOPECLUYs « ole cc svc o/e sie Hes dhicis ties 
Stock given for good-will............... ees Se 
SSLOCK TYG OL PAbONtS., S5 M voc evcicjere 0 cise We ete 
Are you taking any EXBErEVIDONGST orden .sise cts 


If so, what banks have accepted it to your knowl- 
OME err cy haere ot die iecens sie ne atta © ave cbaieiaiinGhe 


ESET Re POLOCE CEN Tone PS site, 6 ioe.) care exe edie. ® eine eh ova 
ENIEUTAIOS) (OL OLCOES 55.2) coweietale ue ayaa te 6)/sie sto sumeiete) refs 
RiGrimMermCCHDAUOM A. sie stencil Seite clea aioe eed « 


After reprinting this list, Financial 
America says it would be inclined to add the 
question: ‘“‘ What are the debts outstanding 
against the property?” It comments: 


No corporation seeking to market its 
securities can reasonably withhold such 
information. Reputable concerns seeking 
to sell their stock usually issue a circular 
giving the facts thus sought. Others con- 
cealing their financial operations deserve no 
consideration. 

Practically all of these questions and 
numerous others must be answered by the 
corporation seeking to list its securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange and other 
large exchanges where securities are sold. 
About 32 billions of corporate stocks and 
bonds are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. That is nearly half of all issued. 
The issuing companies have not hesitated 
to make statements of their condition as 
a guaranty of good faith in dealing with 
the public. 

The time has RE for basing appeals 
for public subscriptions solely on visions of 
future earnings. The promoter or inventor 
without capital may still interest men. of 
wealth prepared to hazard some of their 
money on his success. But the savings of the 
wage-earner, the reserve fund of the family, 
should. not be subjected to such risks. 
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500,000 Travelers Used in 1922 
5,000,000 A-B-A Cheques 
Worth Nearly $100,000,000 


More travelers use, more banks sell, more 
hotels, shops, transportation lines and 
banks accept 


ABA neo Cheques 


-TRAVEL MONEY’ 


making them the most popular travelers’ cheques 
in the world. 


Being certified, they are the om/y travelers’ cheques 
accepted by the U. S. Government in payment of 
customs duties. 


Self-identifying, safer than money, more convenient 
than letters of credit, wherever money means any- 
thing, A-B-A Cheques mean moncy. A refund 
may be obtained if uncountersigned cheques should 
be lost or stolen. 


Sold in compact wallets in denominations of §r0, 
$20, $50 and $700 by more than 10,000 banks 
and trust companies in the United States and 
Canada. Ask for 4:B-A Cheques at your bank, 


The Agent of the American Bankers Association for these Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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On Guard! 
Knowledge means safety in matters of 
health. Guessing is dangerous. “Watch 
your weight”’ say the health authorities. Ideal health 
and beauty cannot be obtained by hit-or-miss meth- 
ods; accurate daily weighing is your surest guide. 
Every member of your family, from “‘wee tots’’ to 
grown folks, should weigh themselves daily on the 
Health-O-Meter—the personal weighing machine 
that is now a fixture in thousands of homes. The 


HEALTH-O-METER 
“Che Pilot of Health” 


will keep them all posted on their daily weight vari- 
ations. Without the Health-O-Meter they are 
seeking the answer to questions of health, beauty, 
exercise and diet blindly. If you are overweight and 
are dieting, exercising, ‘getting thin to music” etc., 
you surely need a Health-O-Meter. Public scales 
are notoriously inaccurate. Weigh daily at home 
without clothes on a Health-O-Meter. Just step on 
the cork lined platform and read yourcorrect weight. 


See and Test for Ten Days 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


February 14.—The French War Office, it is 


announced, has given orders to French 
artillery to open fire on certain sections 
of Essen in the event of a general up- 
rising of the population. The French 
demand that the Ruhr railway workers 
pledge themselves to accept Franco- 
Belgian authority, in return for which 
they are promised wages and working 
conditions above those now prevailing. 


Miss Mary MacSwiney, recently arrested 


by the Irish Free State authorities, is 
released. : 


February 15.—M. le Trocquer, French 


Minister of Public Works, asks permis- 
sion of Premier Bonar Law to run trains 
through part of the Rhineland oceupied 
by the British. In Essen all municipal 
officials suspend work for twenty-four 
hours as a protest against the arrest of 
Vice-Burgomaster Schaefer by the 
French. Ten thousand German security 
police in the occupied region are to be 
disarmed by order of General Degoutte, 
French commander, it is reported. 


The French Parliament votes a loan of 


400,000,000 franes to Poland ‘‘for the 


John Davey’s organization, The Davey Tree 
Expert Co., Inc., has a limited number of open- 
ings for ambitious young men between 20 arid 30 
years of age, single men preferred. The opportu- 
nity is unusual, offering good pay at the start, 
permanent employment in the Davey organiza- 
tion, and thorough scientific training in the pro- 
fession of Tree Surgery. Advancement rapid, 
according to\merit. The work is fascinating, of- 
fers chance to travel extensively, and association 
with fine fellows. Only clean, red-blooded young 
Americans, lovers of the outdoors, need apply. 


Wnite, giving full information, to The Davey 
Tree Expert Co., Inc., 2553 Elm St., Kent, Ohio. 


purpose of improving Poland’s finan- 


The Health-O-Meter has an important place in your X rovl : = 
cial and economic situation. 


home. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for our 
Spécial 10 Day Trial Offer 
me, which enables you to 
see, try and exam- 
ine one without 
obligation. Act 
today—it means 
much to the health 
and beauty of you 
and your family. 
~ Continental Scale Works 
Dept. 7C, 2124 W. 21st Place 
Chicago 
“*We Weigh the World on Quality Scales’’ 


February 16.—EHighty-eight labor members 
of the British Parliament cable to 
President Harding asking for American 
cooperation ‘‘as the one hope of saving 
Europe.” 


The Dentist’s 


Dentifrice 


The Italian Senate approves the Washing- 
ton Disarmament Conference treaties. 


oa Chancellor Cuno summons Germany to 


make effective passive resistance against 
the French occupation. 


HE dentist uses powder 
to clean yourteeth. There 
is just sufficient grip and bite 
in Calox to remove the film 
placques from the teeth. The 
oxygen developed in Calox is 


Sovereignty over the territory of Memel, 
on the Baltic, is given to Lithuania by 
the Council of Ambassadors. 


Chart tells when securities should be 
bought and when they shouldbe sold. 
Shows cause and effect of every fluc- 
tuation in the business cycle for the past 150 years. 


INVESTMENT CHART 
Invaluable for bankers, businessmen, profes- $ 1 00 


Twenty-five thousand coal-miners in 
northern France go on strike for higher 
wages. 


sional men, investors. A complete scientifi- 
cally constructed guide based on actual facts 
in the history of finance. Sent postpaid for 


Industrial Service Co., 410 Loan & Trust Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Masha aS eee purifying, kills germs and 
e Association o eutra embers of 

the Irish Republican Army, represent- helps pee the teeth. 
ing 20,000 people, ask the Free State 
Government for a month’s truce to per- 
mit the submission of peace negotia- 


tions. 


Calox is at your druggist. 


FREE: Write for booklet and Calox Sample. 


McKesson & Rossins, Inc. 
gi Fulton St., New York City 


February 17.—Bomb-throwing occurs in 
Essen, in the Ruhr, and 16,000 coal- 
miners go on strike at Bochum because 
the mine officials are arrested by the 
French for refusing to obey orders. 


FREE February 18—Many are reported killed 


In Home and In Business and hundreds wounded when Polish 
erin g Water At the forces invade Lithuania and attack 


Lithuanian troops, following a dispute 
Turn Of a Faucet over the neutral zone established by the 
A Free Book sent to you on request tells you 


League of Nations between Poland and 
how youcan have it for use in the country, 


Lithuania. 
farm or suburban home or for your con- 
venience in business—asin your shop—garage 
anywhere city water service is not available. 


TO ares 


fills a long-felt want. It provides a service 
equal to that to be had in the city. Your 
water supply with Hoosier equipment can be 
drawn from any well—deep or shallow, from 
cistern, lake, creek or spring. It can be ar- 
ranged for both hot orcold water and for both 
hard and soft water—all under pressure. It 
pumps and supplies its pressuré from any 
power—electricity, gasoline engine, wind-mill 
or hand. Our FREE Book gives all facts— 
shows you how to select and figure on the installa- 
tion that best meets your requirements and pocket- 
book. Just send your name and address. A postal 
wilkdo. No obligation, 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
30 Oak Street Kendallville, Ind. 


_OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 


INVENTORS ake Sesite to re ire: need 
write for our guide book *‘ 

TO GET YOUR PATENT." Send model or sketch and 

description of your invention and we will give opinion of 

{ts patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


P ATENTS INVENTORS should write for 

® Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 


The French authorities announce that 
hereafter a hesyvy fine will be levied 
upon all municipalities entered by Ger- 
man Government Ministers in violation 
of the rons order probs hiane such 
visits. It is announced that the French ; : 
have seized 100,000,000 marks in Essen, ae VICTOR So RVANS UE co. 
the amount of the fine imposed upon | 759 9th Washington, D. C. 
that town for the recent wounding of 
two French soldiers. 


Nerve Control and How To Gain It 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


A book that is doing vast good among the 
nervously ‘‘run down”’ as well as the nervous dys- 


Trish irregulars bomb the homes of two 
Free State leaders, and a fight occurs 
between Free State. troops and irregu- 
lars in Tipperary. 


peptics and insomniacs. It is full of sensible, 
practical advice that cannot be-found in the con- 
ventional health book. : 


Cloth. 226 pages. $1.26 net; by mati, $1.37 


February 19.—By a vote of 305 to 196 the 


House of Commons upholds the Bonar FUNK_& WAGHALLS COMPANY: 


354-360 Fourth Ave:; New York — 
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_. Law Government and rejects the prop- en pe os 

~~ osition to call on the League of Nations a 
and the United States to investigate : 


Germany’s ability to pay reparations. 


4 es 7 £ 


The British authorities turn over a six- 
kilometer strip of the western end of 
their zone in the Rhineland to give the 
French and Belgians control of the 
railroad line from Duesseldorf. 


‘DOMESTIC 


February 14.—Senator Borah introduces a 
resolution proposing the creation of a 
judicial substitute for war in the form 
of an international court modeled 
on the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the enforcement of its decrees 
to rest on the ‘‘compelling power of 
public opinion.” ee 

February 15.—Colonel Charles R. Forbes 
resigns as Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 


The 193 class I railroads of the United 
States show a net operating income 
for 1922 greater by $160,475,800 than 
that of 1921, according to a report 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In 1921, the first com- 
plete year of operation under the Trans- 
portation Act, the net operating income 
of these railroads was $615,945,600. 


February 16.—By a vote of 70 to 13 the 
Senate passes the $4,604,000,000 British 
debt funding bill, which has already 
been passed by the House. Two minor 
amendments are adopted. 


E. Mont_Reily resigns as Governor of 
Porto Rico. 


Brimful— 


Representative Huck, of Illinois, intro- 
duces a resolution advocating the im- 


mediate independence of the Philippines. 


President Harding transmits to Congress 


an estimate for an appropriation of 
$20,950,000, to meet the cost of the 
battle-ship-serapping program agreed 
upon at the Washington Arms Confer- 
ence. 


February 18.—Twenty-two insane patients 


and three guards are burned to death 
in a fire which partially wrecks the 
Ward’s Island (New York) Insane 
Asylum. 


February 19.—In a case brought before it 


by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, the United States Supreme Court 
decides that the United States Railroad 
Labor Board is a board of arbitration, 
without power to enforce its rulings. 


~ Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, introduces a 


resolution requesting the President to 
eall a world conference to promote 
internationa) trade and understanding 
and io establish the territorial integrity 
and political independence of all 


Fitt your glass with sparkling Clicquot. See the 
golden bubbles; get the ginger-laden fragrance. 
And then—best of all—taste it. 


A friendly taste if ever there was one. Spicy, live, 
good. You'll like Clicquot Club Ginger Ale—every 
body does. ; 


It’s a popular drink. It pleases all sorts of people 
at all sorts of times. They all like it. 

And you couldn’t have a purer drink. Cool water 
rising from deep springs, real Jamaica ginger, the 
finest fruit flavors and cane sugar—that’s what 
Clicquot’s made of. 

That’s why it can be blended so well—the happy ~ 
blend which explains just why they all Ike it. 


There are other Clicquot Club beverages that are popular too— 
Clicquot Club Sarsaparilla, Birch Beer, and Root Beer. Try 
them ali You'll like every one. 


-- nations. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 


Ghboocarnde 


VRronownced kee “Ko 


Grae 


GINGER ALE 


The United States Supreme Court decides 
. that a Hindu is not a white person and 
may not be naturalized. 


Preparing for Increased Business.— 
“Rastus,” said the judge sternly, ‘“‘you are 
found guilty of having stolen two chickens 
from Mr. Robinson’s cook last week. ‘The 
fine will be five dollars.”’ 

Smiling complacently, Rastus  ap- 
proached the clerk of the court and laid a 
$10-bill on the desk. 

“Yassuh, jedge,’”’ he said. ‘‘So ah gives 
you ten bucks which will pay up to an’ 
ineludin’ nex’ Sattidy night.”— Lawyer and 

_ Banker. 


Cheap.—TRramp—‘‘Did you ever sec a- 
murder?” 

TRAVELER—‘‘No, and I don’t want to.” 

Tramp—‘Well, givus a bob an’ you 
won’t.””—Smith’s Weekly (Sydney). 


Remington Portable 


Typewriter 


is the universal machine for personal 
writing. It has every quality de- 
manded by the individual user. 


Compact—fits in a case only four 


inches high. 


Convenient—can be used anywhere, 
on your lap, if you wish. 


Complete—with STANDARD KEY- 
BOARD and other “big machine” con- 
veniences. 


It also resembles the big machines 
in efficiency, for don’t forget it’s a 
Remington—with every merit for 
which Remingtons are famous. 


Sold by 2,500 dealers and Reming- 


ton branches everywhere. 


Write for our illustrated ‘For You, 
For Everybody”. Address Dept. 62 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Paragon Ribbons for Remington 
Portable Typewriters. Made by 
us. 50 cents each. $5.00 a dozen 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“R. C. DeV.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘ Which is 
correct—‘The enclosed letter explains itself, 
or ‘The enclosed letter is self-explanatory’?”’ 

Either form is entirely permissible. According 
to the dictionary, the definition of self-explanatory 
is ‘‘explaining itself.’’ There can be no question, 
therefore, as to the correctness of either form. The 
phrase ‘‘explains itself’’ is to be interpreted as 
meaning that the contents of the letter are of such 
a character as to make it unnecessary to explain 
why the letter was written. 


“E. M.,”’ Ottumwa, Ia.—The plural form of 
banjo is banjos. 


‘“‘N. H.,”’ Lakewood, N. Y.—‘t What is the cor- 
rect pronunciation of Rachmaninof?”’ 

Rachmaninof is pronounced rach-ma’ni-nof— 
first a as in artistic, ch as in chin, second a as in 
art, i as in police, 0 as in not. Some persons 
pronounce the ch as in German ach or Scottish 
loch. 


“TT. L. G.,’’ St. Louis, Mo.— Kindly explain 
why friend is written with a capital in one in- 
stance and with a small letter in another instance, 
as: ‘Dear Friend’ (salutation) and ‘ Your friend’ 
(complimentary close).”’ 

Simply a matter of custom, as ‘“‘ Dear Sir,’ the 
noun in the salutation taking the place of the 
proper name; but in the closure, the signature 
always follows, and friend is a noun in apposition 
with the proper name having the relation and, 
hence, the form of an adjective. 


“J. C.,” Clear Lake, 8S. D.—‘‘ Please tell me the 
difference between tornado, cyclone, and hurri- 
cane. : 

Tornado and hurricane are practically synony- 
mous with cyclone; the difference is mainly one 
of wind intensity. Cyclone is a system of winds 
circulating about a center of relatively low baro- 
metric pressure, blowing spirally inward at the 
earth’s surface; it may or may not be attended by 
high winds. : 

Hurricane is a violent cyclone, especially one 
in the West Indies; altho, nowadays, any gale of 
extreme violence is called a hurricane. 

Tornado is a very violent storm, of small extent, 
usually occurring on the southeastern border of a 
cyclone, accompanied by rain or hail, generally 
having a rotary motion and accompanied by a 
funnel-shaped cloud. 


“HH. N.,’’ Chicago, Ill.—*t What is the meaning 
of the word encashment?”’ 

Encashment is the payment of bills, notes, 
drafts, or the like, in money or in cash. 


“V. L. E.,’’ San Francisco, Calif—‘‘ Which is 
correct: ‘When you are in position to buy stock,’ 
or ‘When you are in a position to buy stock’?”’ 

““When you are in @ position to buy stock’”’ 
is the correct form. One can not ignore the 
indefinite article with any more impunity than 
one can ignore the definite article. It would, for 
example, be absurd to say, ‘‘ He took position that 
he could not afford to buy stock.’ Similarly in 
the sentence you give, the article should not be 
omitted. % : 


“G. W.M.,”’ Los Angeles, Calif —‘‘Is it not the 
tendency of educated people to drop the use of 
‘got’inconnection with ‘have’? Is it not desirable 
to cultivate the habit of doing so? Do you con- 
sider ‘I have a dollar’ as correct and more elegant 
than ‘I have got a dollar’?”’ 

“T have a dollar’? is the correct form. Got 
should not be used to express simple possession, 
which is fully expressed by have. Got or get ex- 
presses attainment by exertion. Thus, one should 
not say, ‘‘I have got a hundred dollars’; but one 
may correctly say. ‘‘I have got a hundred dollars 
by using my brain.’? One gets that after which one 
goes, but one has that which one acquires by 
industry. 


“G. T.,’" Baltimore, Md.—‘‘Please give the 
correct pronunciation of conspiracy and ate.” 

The word conspiracy is pronounced kon-spir’a-si 
—o as in not, first i as in hit, a as in final, second 7 
as. in habit. ‘The word. ate may be pronounced 
either et (e as in prey) or et (e as in get). 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Answered.—‘‘Do fishes smell?’ says 
heading in Tur Literary Digest. I'll say 
they do!—Longmont (Colo.) Call. 


Accompanied by Some Friends.—Movie 
announcement: “The Fly,’? which visited 
Detroit last summer, soon to return to the 
sereen.— Detroit News. 


The Danger.—SuE—“‘Shall we make mud 
pies?” 

He—‘No, mud pies gets ye all dirty an’ 
first thing ye know somebody springs 
a bath on ye.”’— Life. 


Page the A. E. F.— 
CANNED BEEF, 3,500 
YEARS OLD, FOUND 
IN EGYPTIAN TOMB. 
Ms ieee ie Chicago Tribune. 


Every Day, In Every Way.—__~_— 
“Yes, Betty, with the new thought one 
ean accomplish anything. For instance, 
I don’t even have to rouge! I simply 
think a flow of color into my cheeks!”’ 

Tue Niece—‘Gracious! I’m glad I 
don’t have such thoughts as_ that!’’— 
London Mail. 


Not in Stock.—Fort Dodge called Des 
Moines Information for a _ taxidermist. 
When told there was no telephone listed 
for a taxidermist, the query came back, 
“Can you tell me the number of a taxi 
company that would have one?’—The 
Northwestern Bell. 


All Made Clear.—‘‘Your honor, I was 
net intoxicated.” 

“But this officer says you were trying to 
climb a lamp-post.”’ 

“T was, your honor. A couple of cerise 
crocodiles had been following me around 
all day, and I don’t mind telling you that 
they were getting on my nerves.’—Ar- 
kansas Utilitzz Nga 
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—cA LIGHT CAR — 


BUILT AS 


WANT IT 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Motor—Four cylinder, L- 
head, 35 in. bore, 4 in. 
stroke. 

Transmission—Stand- 
ard selective type with 
disc clutch running in 
oil. 

Axles—Timken, front and 
rear. 

Westinghouse starting, 
lighting and ignition. 
Timken bearings through- 

out. 

Irreversible worm steering 
gear—adjustable. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


The Gray holds the 

world’s economy record 
officially established by 
Gray economy run, 
San Francisco to New 
York under sanction of 
American Automobile 
Association. Average 
338/10 miles per gallon. 


You know what you want in an auto- 
mobile. Your problem is to find the car 
that most exactly meets your require- 
ments. 


You want comfort, dependability, econ- 
omy and good looks. 


You want mechanical excellence that 
assures reliable performance under all 
road conditions. 


You want refinement. of finish, com- 
pleteness of appointments that yield 
mental and physical comfort—that kindle 
your pride in the car you drive. 


You want a car whose worth is reflected 
in what it does, in how it looks, no less 
than in the money it costs you to own! 
and to operate it. 


Compare the Gray, point for point, with 
any other car in a similar class. See for 
yourself how admirably it fits your 
description of what your motor car 
should be. 


Call your Gray dealer or write the 
factory. 


Dealers in unoccupied territory have an 
unusual opportunity. Write for details. 


GRAY MOTOR CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 


Canada—Chatham, Ontario 
Europe—63 Champs Elysees, Paris 
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TOOTH BRUSH 


because it 


CLEANS = 
INSIDE — 
SBEIWEEN 


-your teeth! 


“Brush the outside surface of your 
teeth—of course,” Dentists say, “but | 
don’t stop there! It’s those hard-to- 
reach surfaces INSIDE and those 
crevices BETWEEN where decay 
most often lurks.’ 


To properly cleanse those surfaces use 
a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush. It is small 
and is shaped to fit your teeth, Bristles are 
perfectly serrated and firmly set. Note 
the shape of the handle—there is a sci- 
entific reason back of all these features. 

But the secret of its popularity, both 
among Dentists and its hosts of enthu- 
siastic users, is that it.really does what 
most tooth brushes leave undone— 
cleans INSIDE and BETWEEN your 
teeth with the least amount of effort! 


Ask Your Dealer 


In Child’s Size 25c 5 O 


Three Youth’s Size 35c 
Sizes A dult’s Size 
Each brush lettered for identification, 


Cleans 


OUTSIDE 


Cleans 


INSIDE 


TOOTH BRUSHC22 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Australia, New Zealand, Canada. Numerous other 
patents pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 


—<<——————oe 
THE WESTERN COMPANY: Chicago* New York 
— 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Continued 


Free and Easy.—‘‘Why have Scotsmen 
a sense of humor?” 

“Because it’s a gift.”—London Morning 
Post. 


One Use for It.—‘‘Poor Mildred’s hus- 
band died from poisoning.” 

“Well, Mildred can’t say her chem 
course wasn’t of value.’”—Boston Beanpot. 


Too Cool.—‘‘Tell me,”’ said the lady to 
the old soldier, ‘‘were you cool in battle?” 

“Cool?” said the truthful veteran, 
“why I fairly shivered.”—Christian Reg- 
ister (Boston). 


Measure in All Things.—‘‘Don’t be too 
fur ahead of de time,’’ said Uncle Eben. 
“De early birdissupposed to ketch de worm, 
but de February robin don’t git nuffin’ but 
a snow-ball.”,—Washington Evening Star. 


Vigorous Vitamines.—*Have you any 
fresh vitamines?” asked the young bride. 

“Yes, mum,’ said the veracious dealer. 
‘““We’ve some that was caught on the coast 
yesterday.” 

‘A pound, please.” 

She got shrimps.—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Another Maxim Gone Wrong.—Bix— 
“Two wrongs don’t make a right, and to 
that rule there’s no exception.” 

Drx—‘“‘Oh, I don’t know. If your clock 
is an hour fast, it is wrong, and if you set 
it forward eleven hours more, you of course 
make it wronger, but at the same time you 
make it right.””— Boston Transcript. 


He Should Worry.—Buddy was up be- 
fore the disability board. The pompous 
alienist was asking him a long string of 
questions to determine his mental condi- 
tion and Buddy was rapidly getting dis- 
gusted. 

“Quick,’’ shouted the celebrated doe, 
“tell me this: How many legs has a lob- 
ster?”’ Pos 

Buddy looked at him ecrushingly before 
replying. 

“Ror the luvva Mike,” 
that all you got to worry 
American Legion Weekly. 


he said, ‘“‘is 
about?’’— The 


Mr. Van Wyck’s Aunt. 

A correspondent of the New York Herald, 
by way of showing that people do not resist 
the attacks of time and the various forces 
of nature stedfastly they might, 
tells this incident of his aunt, Mrs. Abram 
Van Wyck, who was 101 years old when 
she died: 

Mrs. Van Wyck was the widow of Gen- 
eral Abram Van Wyck of the war of 1812. 
When she was past 95 she sat in the dining- 
room of her house during a great storm. 
Lightning struck her chair and threw her 
nearly fifteen feet across the room. When 
she got up and looked around she adjusted 
her smoking cap, picked up her old pipe 
and remarked, ‘‘My, that was sudden.” 


as as 


cAffer meals 


Use Beeman’ — 
an aid to diges- 


tion, good for 


the teeth, good 
for the nerves— 
in ey way 


“a sensthle 


i —earefully made | % 
' andrigidlyinspected 

| —are used on thou- 

| sands of radio sets. 

: Built as precisely as 
‘a fine watch. Made 

| by the world’s larg- 

. est producer of head 

| fones, jacks and 

' plugs. 

Frost Radio equip- 
| ment is sold every: 
| where—under guar- 
-antee. Ask your 


